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VALVE -IN-HEAD 
MOTOR CARS 


For all weather—For all purposes 


3 
| There's a Buick for all the Family 
2 | For winter driving over snowy streets; for cross-country tour- 
j ing; if a big car is needed or a small car desired, there is a 
4 Buick to fit your requirements. From six hundred-fifty to 
eighteen hundred dollars. 


The Buick 7-passenger Sedan is a perfect family car. It has 
the beauty and luxury of a limousine, but does not require a 


Fi chauffeur. It has the comfort and convenience of an electric, o 
2 yet has a mileage range that is unlimited. 41 
@ Closed and warm qn the coldest winter days, an ideal town gz 
J car for social or bygsiness purposes—the windows open all Wu 
around make it cool*and airy for touring in the hottest weather. 
5 The strong, expertly constructed chassis and the powerful, : 

economical valve-in-head, six-cylinder motor, are only a few ) 


of the superior features which make the Buick Sedan a car of 
notable value. 


The Buick Six-Cylinder Sedan $1800 


This model is also built in a three-passenger coupé, $1425 


Buick Motor Company 
Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars 


Main Office and Factory, Flint, Mich. 
Branches in all Principal Cities; Dealers Everywhere 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 
Warpirsa renew it at once, using the blank inclosed 
in your final copy. Please sign your name exactly as it 
appears on your present address label. Sometimes a 
subscriber who has already renewed may receive this 
blank. We begin to pack in mail-bags two weeks or 
more before mailing, and the renewal may have reached 
us after the copy containing the blank has been packed. 
In requesting a change of address please give us four 
weeks’ notice. 


Should your subscription expire with this issue of THE 
HoME JouRNAL your renewal should be sent promptly 
to insure receipt of the February issue on time. We can- 
not begin subscriptions with back numbers. Subscribers 
should always use Postal or Express money orders in 
remitting, All Rural Free Delivery carriers can supply 
Postal money orders. 


DO YOU REALIZE THAT WITH THE APPROACH 

OF SPRING EACH YEAR SCORES OF GIRIS 
“run away ‘—girls who seem to ‘have everything, 
whose homes apparently are all that homes should 
be? Such is the fact. There is a widely operating 
agency, with headquarters in New York, whose 
function is to locate those girls, and upon the records 
of that agency Margaretta Tuttle has written an 
article. No, the article is not wholly for parents, 
but for the girls themselves. Be sure to have an 
eye out for it in a forthcoming number of THE 
HoME JOURNAL. 


FACT IS, A PERSON DOESN’T HAVE TO GO 
ABROAD TO DISCOVER THE QUAINT AND 
¥ curious in manners and customs and folks—even in 
language. For instance, in the Keystone state of 
Pennsylvania—in its Lehigh Valley to be exact— 
are many gentle folks with habits of life and worship 
unlike any others to be found in America. Catherine 
Van Dyke has been visiting these people recently 
for THE Home JOURNAL, and the charming record 
of that visit will appear in an early number of the 
magazine. 
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NOW AND THEN THERE ARISES A MAN WHO, 

RECOGNIZING AN INIQUITOUS STATE OF 
things, sets out to effect a clean-up. Such a man is 
Thomas Mott Osborne, formerly warden of Sing 
Sing prison. He is a man who believes in all men, 
who cannot be persuaded that there isn't a spark 
in the clod, so to speak. Hercules’ task of cleaning 
the Augean stables wasn’t much greater than his of 
changing the system of treating prisoners in Sing 
Sing. But he did it. Concrete results of that work 
will be shown in an article by Mr. Osborne and 
Mr. White in the February number of THE Home 
JOURNAL. 

ONE DAY A MODERN AMERICAN GIRL GOT 

TIRED OF BEING A CERTAIN SORT OF GIRL, 
the sort of girl she simply had to be with her 
antecedents and in her social position. £9 she 
“changed all that doing a most remarkaile 
thing. To be sure it’s a story, but it’s also a glimpse 
into the mind of that girl. Jennette Lee has 

written the story. You'll recall her delightful serial, 

“The Taste of Apples.”’ 


IF YOU HAD THE OPPORTUNITY OF VISITING, 

SAY, SIXTY-NINE SMALL AMERICAN CITIES 
and kept your eyes open, and your ears in tune, 
have you much of an idea what you'd see and 
hear? A man with a terribly keen “observatory 
sense" took advantage of that opportunity last 
autumn, and in an illuminating article that is goirig 
to appear in an early number of THE HoME Jou'RNAIL 
he tells you—and the folks themselves in *hose 
small cities—just what he learned. Interesting? 
You'll think so. 


NOW AND AGAIN—NOT OFTENER—A MAGA.- 

ZINE SECURES A SERIAL STORY THAT MAKES 
every one of the editors sit up and take notice. 
Such a story came to us a week ago and we shan’'t 
keep it to ourselves a moment longer than it takes 
to get this brief note on it into type. It is as 
modern as to-morrow morning; its heroine—well, 
you know her, for she lives just across the street 
and its hero—everybody knows him—in business 
or a profession in every town and a commuter on 
every suburban train. The lives of these pewple are 
all wrapped up in drama—the sort of drarma that 
really happens—not the kind that’s worked out 
with chessmen. The novel was written by Edith 
Barnard Delano. You will remember an earlier 
and slighter—story by her that THE Home JourNAIL 
published a few years ago, ** When Carey Came to 
Town.” The new story is, we believe, one of the 
most “‘timely serials THE JouRNAL has ever 
published. 
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We Do as Our Readers Ask 


O MANY of our readers have asked 
that we give two instead of four repro- 
ductions of the great paintings from the 
private galleries in each issue, and print 
them so that each picture can be taken out 
and framed, that we accede to their wishes 
with this number. Some of the selections 
will be better where four are given in one 
issue, and in such instances we will return 
to the larger presentation. But in the ma- 
jority of instances we will give two repro- 
ductions in each issue until the presentation 
is complete. We will give the number 
originally planned: the lesser number in 
an issue meaning merely that the series 
will extend over a longer period of time. 


THE HOME JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY WILL 
OFFER ITS THOUSANDS OF READERS WHO ARE 


active in social work in the chiirch the most delight- 
ful entertainment it has ever been the magazine's 
It is a dramatization, by 
Kate Douglas Wiggin, herself, of her famous story 
The Old Peabody Pew.’ 
story more successful than “The Old Peabody 
Pew’; never was a “little book’ more successful; 
and now, we feel safe in prophesying, never has a 
church play been more successful than this drama- 
tization is likely tobe. The play may be presented 
in the body of any church—just as it was presented 
in the quaint old church in New England last sum- 
mer, where the author got her inspiration for it. 


good fortune to present 


Never was a magazine 


ONE DAY, NOT LONG AGO, A WRITING MAN, 
WHO HAD NEVER WANDERED FAR FROM 


the average mid-West town in which he was born, 
fared forth to discover New York City—the goal of 
his traveling ambition, so to speak, from his little 
boyhood. When he got back home after a month in 
the metropolis he wrote us a letter in which he said: 
“I'd planned to write you an article about my dis- 
covery of the big city, but now that I’m home again 
sitting on the front porch behind the honeysuckle 
vines, I find I didn’t discover it at all. I’ve done 
something else, though, that’s a heap more impor- 
tant to me—I've discovered my own burg.” We 
telegraphed him to send us his report of that dis- 
covery. He did it, and we're going to print it very 
soon. There isn't a dweller in any “home town” in 
these United States who won't delight in it. 


DID YOU EVER THINK HOW OFTEN IT HAP. 
PENS THAT A STRANGER, SO TO SPEAK, TELLS 


you things about yourself and your neighbors that 
you never before quite realized? We live here in 
Philadelphia—have lived here a good many years 
yet it remained for Margaretta Tuttle to come on 
from her Western home—that has a slight Southern 
exposure—and tell us things about the city that 
we'd hardly realized. That's not why we're delighted 
to be able to publish her article—simply because it 
did «4s good—but rather because about 90 million 
Americans hold the historical tradition of Phila- 
delphia pretty close and warm to their hearts 


A BRIGHT, ALERT, OBSERVING AMERICAN 
WOMAN HAD OCCASION TO VISIT A COURT 


in a great American city, not long ago, and the 
experience interested her most keenly. Moreover, 
it set her thinking. What she thought found ex- 
pression in an article, “Her Day in Court,” and that 
article, which will open a lot of people's eyes, will 
be published in an early issue. 


CYRUS H-K: CURTIS 
C-H-LUDINGTON 


SECRETARY AND TREASURER 


PHILIP S-COLLINS 
GENERAL BUSINESS MANAGER 


“CAN’T YOU TELL US EXACTLY HOW MUCH IT 
COSTS TO OWN THE SORT OF AUTOMOBILE 


LAST YEAR A MIGHTY PRETTY AND EQUALLY 
BRIGHT GIRL WAS ENGAGED TO A YOUNG 


OX 
The Price of The Home Journal 


UBLISHED once a month. By subscription: $1.50 a 

year, postage free in the United States, Alaska, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and Philippine 
Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In Canada the 
subscription price is $1.75 a year. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money). Single copies: 
1 shilling net each (25 cents in American money). 

Our Advertising Branch Offices 


[For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received.) 


New York: Madison Avenue and 23d Street 
BosTon: Merchants’ National Bank Building 
Cuicaco: Home Insurance Building 
SAN FRANCISCO: First National Bank Building 
Lonpon : 6, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


that a family with an income of $2500 a year could 
own at all?’ That's the question a woman in 
lowa—which, by the way, has a few more autos 
for its population than almost any other state in 
the Union—wrote us the other day. And come 
to think of it a lot of folks, it seems to us, will 
be interested in an authoritative answer to that 
question. So we've secured a series of authoritative 
articles, written by car owners themselves, in which 
are shown in detail the actual costs of automobile 
ownership of cars ranging in price from $400 to 
$1400. 

Another indication, I hope, that we do, as best 
we can, what our readers ask. 


, 


man in his final year in a great American university. 
After graduation he went to New York. Of course 
letters passed thick and fast between those young 
folks. And then one day the girl realized that the 
things she really most of all wanted to say to that 
young man she wasn't saying. So she began to 
write him letters that she didn’t send. Those letters 
THE Home JourNAL has secured and they consti- 
tute one of the most remarkable human documents 
the Editors have ever read. We're going to print 
them—**The Letters She Never Sent’’—in three 
installments, this year. Whether you are a girl or 
an older woman, they will interest you deeply. 
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IF YOU HAD 50 MILLION DOLLARS TO DO 
WITH AS YOU CHOSE WOULD YOU BUILD A 


marble ship in the middle of a lake in your front 
yatd just so that you might drink tea on the deck? 
Probably you wouldn't, but a woman did just that. 
*T'll Take Those 50 Millions,” the article is called, 
and it’s going to appear in the next number of 
THE HomME JOURNAL. 


“VE READ A LOT ABOUT TRAVELING MEN, 
MOST OF IT WRONG,” A WOMAN WRITES US, 


“but I've never read anything about their wives, so 
far as I can recall.’ Nor had we, until we secured 
the autobiography of just such a woman—a travel- 
ing man’s wife—which we're looking keenly for- 
ward to publishing this year. It’s just about as 
romantic and dramatic and real a piece of writing 
as we've read in a long time. You're pretty certain 
to agree when you read it 


IMAGINE HAVING MADE THE DRESSES OF A 
GREAT PART OF EUROPEAN ROYALTY DUR- 


ing the last half century! Yet one woman, alive 
to-day, has that record. Her fascinating reminis- 
cences, in which she makes known to the reader, as 
intimately as she knows them, scores of the famous 
women of modern Europe, have been secured by 
THe Home JouRNAL for publication in early num- 
bers of the magazine. 

Doesn't the new year promise bountifully for 
HomME JOURNAL readers? 
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YOU CAN’T ALWAYS KEEP THE ERROR OFF 
THE PRINTED PAGE. A CASE IN POINT RE- 


lates to a statement made in THE Home Journal 
for September. In Mrs. Foster's stimulating 
article in that issue, entitled “Every Woman's 
Chance for College Training,’ the statement was 
made that the University of Texas, in Austin, offers 
the resident of any state free tuition inevery depart- 
ment. This is a rather obvious error; no such offer 
is made; yet the University authorities have been 
flooded with requests for more detailed information 
All of which indicates the eagerness of many 
women to obtain the advantages of a college educa- 
tion. We gladly make this correction. 
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Reception to the Diplomatic Corps, 
The White House, Washington, D. C. 


S a general thing, the selection of Goodyear Cord 
Tires is prompted by a sense of the practical quite 

as much as by a sense of discrimination. For, 

just as these tires are more distinctive in appearance, so 
are they more enduring in service; just as they are more 
comfortable, so are they more free from hazard; just as 
they are more to be desired, so are they more to be 
trusted. They are “first family” tires the country over— 
purely by right of quality. 
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HE end of the Great War in Europe may find 
America facing a flood of immigration—work- 
ers, refugees and defectives. All Europe may have 
its face turned toward America. To meet this sit- 
uation will require the wisest resources of states- 
manship. 
FREDERIC C. Howe, 


BEFORE THE WAR 


VER a million immigrants were coming from Europe to this country every year. The war has checked 

this flood so completely that for the past two years only enough have come to balance those who have 
left. This has not happened before for fifty years. As a result there has been a great shortage of labor in 
many of our industries, a condition that may last as long as the war does. 


AFTER THE WAR 


HOUSANDS of immigrants from Italy will come to us as before. The countries of Eastern Europe will 
contribute the largest numbers, owing to the devastation they have suffered. Great, for the same reason, 
will be the Jewish flood. On the other hand the central powers and Russia will need their people and will 
probably restrict emigration in every way. 


A British Immigrant Fatherless Family of the Kind 
That May Come in Large Numbers 


A Greek Type and Slav Immigrant Women 


ANY factors will contribute to the great influx of immi- 

grants: 350,000,000 people have been upset by the war 
homes destroyed, families broken up. Thousands of them will be 
tired of the struggle and eager to make new homes; 30,000,000 


men > of war times 


been under arms. The free 


is given 


relatives in the United States. Crippled soldiers and the indus- 
trially unfit will swell the numbers. 


Immigrants at Ellis Island Awaiting Individual 


F_xamination 


In brief, by far the greatest flood of immigration that our coun- 
try has ever known will be upon us, and to protect the rights of 
our citizens it is necessary to restrict the unfit—mentally, morally 
and physically. 


Jews in Vast Numbers Will € 
Shores After the War is Over 


ome to Our 


Detained Immigrants at Dinner at Ellis Island Pending Special Inquiry 


Into Their Individual Cases by the Official Board 


The Physical Examination Will Necessarily 
be Most Risid 


The Board of Special Inquiry Investigates the Detained Immigrants 


America Welcomes These, Her Future Citizens, Who Have “ 


Passed” 


| 
Photographs by Lewis W. rlines | 
: FI them a taste of liberty, which will be continued in new lands after 
: 
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Did You Know All This About These Famous Folks? 


Where Colonel Roosevelt Belonged 


N THE English royal li- 
brary at Windsor, in the 
center of the magazine table, 
there is a large album of 
pictures of many eminent 
and popular menand women 
of the day. This book is 
divided into sections—a sec- 
tion for each calling or pro- 
fession. Some years agothe 
Prince Edward, in looking 
through the book, came across the pages de- 
voted to the pictures of the rulers of the various 
nations. Prominently placed among these was 
a large photograph of Colonel Roosevelt. 
“Father,” asked Prince Edward, placing his 
finger on the Colonel’s picture, ‘ ‘Mr. Roosevelt 
is a very clever man, isn’t he?” 
“Ves, child,’ answered King George with a 


smile. ‘‘He is a great and good man. In some 
respects I look upon him as a genius.” 
A few days later, King George, casually 


glancing through the album, noticed that 
President Roosevelt’s photograph had been 
removed and placed in the section devoted to 
““Men and Women of the Time.”’ On asking the 
Prince whether he had removed the picture, the 
latter solemnly replied: ‘‘ Yes, sir. You told me 
the other day that you thought Mr. Roosevelt 
a genius, so I took him away from the kings 
and emperors and put him among the famous 
people.” 


OUNT VON BERNSTORFF, THE 

KAISER’S AMBASSADOR to this 
country, it is interesting to note, in view of the 
present international chaos, was born in London 
and is blessed with an American wife! 


Advised Carnegie Not to Prosecute 


NDREW CARNEGIE at a recent dinner 
told the following story: 

“T was traveling Londonward on an English 
railway last year,’’ he said, ‘‘and had chosen a 
seat in a nonsmoking carriage. At a wayside 
station a man boarded the train, sat down in 
my compartment and lighted a vile clay pipe. 

“This is not a smoking carriage,’ said I 

“All right, Governor,’ said the man. 
just finish this pipe here.’ 

‘‘He finished it, then refilled it. 

“**See here,’ I said, ‘IT told you this was not a 
smoking carriage. If you persist with that pipe 
I shall report you at the next station to the 


TH 


guard.’ I handed him my card. He looked at it, 
pocketed it, but lighted his pipe, nevertheless. 
At the next station, however, he changed to 


another compartment. 

“Calling the guard, I told him what had oc- 
curred, and demanded that the smoker’s name 
and address be taken. 

“Ves, sair,’ said the guard, and hurried 
away. In a little while he returned. He 
seemed rather awed and, bending over me, said 
apologetically: 

“*T)o you know, sir, if I were you I would 
not prosecute that gent. He has just given me 
his card. Here it is. He is Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie. 


RICH KORNGOLD’S MUSIC IS BE- 

ING HEARD PRETTY OFTEN 
around the world these days, but most folks 
don’t know that the composer of, for instance, 
the ‘“‘Sinfonietta”’ in B major, presented with 
such acclaim last season by the Chicago and New 
York Philharmonic orchestra, composed that 
work when he was sixteen years old. He’s only 
nineteen now. 


When Bismarck Helped a Friend 


} ISMARCK and a friend 
were out hunting one 
day,when the friend stepped 
into a morass, and, feeling 
himself gradually sinking, 
called out to Bismarck: 

‘*For heaven’s sake come 
to my help orI shall be lost 
in this quicksand!” 

Bismarck saw the danger 
was great, but he retained 
his presence of mind. 

“No,” cried Bismarck, ‘‘I will not venture 
into the morass, for then I should be lost too. 
It is evident your end is inevitable; therefore, 
to relieve you from the cruel agony of slow 
death I will shoot you’’—and he coolly leveled 
his rifle at his floundering friend. ‘‘ Keep quiet,”’ 
cried Bismarck; ‘“‘] cannot take correct aim! 
Remember that in order to kill you at once 
I must shoot you through the head!” 

The shocking brutality of this suggestion 
drove all fear of the morass out of the friend’s 
mind; the unlucky man thought only of dodg- 
ing Bismarck’s bullet, and, with this in mind, he 
struggled so violently that finally, by almost 
superhuman efforts, he succeeded in laying 
hold of the root of an old tree, and thereby 
rescued himself. 

It was your presence of mind that saved 
me,” he confessed to Bismarck when he was 
collected enough to realize that Bismarck’s 
threat to shoot was only an incentive to him 
to make a great effort. . 


OUR COVER DESIGN THIS MONTH: 


the famous English artist, has given us this month a particularly appealing cover design, we believe. i 
| advertisement on the back. A limited edition has been so printed, and a copy will be mailed postpaid, rolled in a strong tube, on receipt of ten cents, or three for twenty-five cents. 


ISS PEARSE, 


To Him (or Her) Who Waits 


RNOLD DALY, who is perhaps the best 
actor that was ever an office boy, once 
filled the latter niche in the organization of the 
late Charles Frohman. One June afternoon 
Louise Closser Hale, whose stories are familiar 
to Home JourNAt readers, dropped into the 
office to see Mr. Frohman. 

““He’s not in,”” Daly informed her. 

“Then I guess Ill wait,” said Mrs. Hale. 

“Just as you like,” Daly replied. 

The actress waited; then she waited some 
more. At five o’clock she said to Daly: ‘Can 
you give me any idea when Mr. Frohman is 
expected back?” 

“*About the first of September,” 


replied Daly 
affably. ‘‘He’s in London.” 


IPEAKING OF WAITERS, GEORGE 

C. BOLDT, proprietor of the Waldorf 
Astoria Hotel, in New York, and the Bellevue 
Stratford, in Philadelphia, was one once. So was 
Martin Beck, head of the vaudeville interests in 
America. 


When He Was Annoyed 


gh German Emperor, when annoyed at 
anything, has a habit of tugging at the lobe 
of his ear. While in England at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s funeral he received a telegram, 
and opened it in the presence of one of his 
small cousins, a boy of six. Something in the 
telegram did not altogether please His Majesty, 
and he at once began to tug at his ear. The 
little fellow noticed it, and the following took 
place: 

“Why do you pull at your ear?” 

“Because I am annoyed, my lad.” 

“Do you always do that when you are an- 
noyed?” asked the boy. 

“Yes, my lad.” 

“And when you are very, very much an- 
noyed, what do you do?” 

“Then,” said the great war lord, 
somebody else’s ear.”’ 


“T pull 


HEN H. G. WELLS ISN’T WRIT- 
ING BOOKS he’s adding wings and ells 
and new rooms to his house. He confesses that if 
he were not a literary man he’d be an architect. 


The Truth in Verse 
| OCTOR Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, at a country 
charitable fair,was entreated 
to furnish a letter for the 
post office. He seized a 
sheet of paper and between 
its folds placed a one-dollar 
bank note. Then, turning 
to the first page, the genial 
doctor wrote the following 
verse: 


Dear lady, 
Turn this poor page with trembling care; 
But hush, oh hush thy beating heart, 
The one thou lovest will be there! 


The page turned disclosed the attractive 


whosoe’er thou art, 


greenback. 


On the third page, opposite the 
bank note, 


he wrote: 
Fair lady, lift thine eyes and tell 
If this is not a truthful letter; 
This is the one thou lovest well, 
And naught (0) would make thee love it 
better. 


HEN BRAND WHITLOCK WAS 
APPOINTED MINISTER to the 
Belgians, all his friends rejoiced, and so did he, 
for he hungered for the peace and quiet the office 
promised wherein to complete a novel that had 
been rolling around in his head for years. He 
was deep in the writing of this book when war 
broke out. Since then, what he has done is 
proudly known to every American—and every 
European, for the matter of that. Yet, when 
Minister Whitlock was here last year, an old 
friend referred to the novel. Whitlock sadly 
shook his head, smiled and said: ‘I’m afraid 
that poor heroine and poorer hero will never be 
married. The minister, you know, is too busy 
otherwise to attend to them.” 


That’s What Tongues Do Sometimes 


~PEAKER CANNON was telling Senator 
S Depew how on one occasion, when dining at 
the White House, President Taft surreptitiously 
removed from his plate several slices of tongue. 
Affecting to be very much annoyed by such 
practical joking, Mr. Cannon concluded with 
the question: 

‘* Now, Chauncey, I’d like to know what would 
you do to anybody who treated you in such a 
manner?” 

“Do!” exclaimed Mr. Depew. ‘If any man 
meddled with my tongue I’d lick him!”’ 


E. W. MASON, NOVELIST AND 

e MEMBER OF PARLIAMENT, is 
never without his monocle. ‘‘One day,”’ he told 
the writer once, “‘l broke it on a train and 
caught a cold in my left eye.’’ He is said to 
wear it even when in swimming. 


The Bootblack’s Generosity 
Ww. Paderewski was 


on his last visit to 
America he was in a Boston 
suburb, when he was ap- 
proached by a_ bootblack 
who called 

“*Shine?”’ 

The great pianist looked 
down at the youth whose 
face was streaked with grime 
and said: 

“No, my lad, but if you will wash your face 
I will give you a quarter. 

“All right!” exclaimed the youth, who forth- 
with ran to a neighboring trough and made his 
ablutions. 

When he returned Paderewski held out the 
quarter, which the boy took but immediately 
handed back, saying: 

“Here, Mister, you take it yourself and get 
your hair cut.” 


YIOMAS ALVA EDISON SAYS HIM- 

SELF THAT THE ONLY REAL edu- 
cation he ever received as a boy was from his 
mother. At twelve he began selling newspapers 
and stale peanuts on Grand Trunk trains run- 
ning out of Port Huron. Although Port Huron 
has claimed him as her own native son, he 
wasn’t born there, but at Milan, Ohio, which is 
on some maps. 


of Sight, Out of Mind”’ 


i A RECENT political convention two of 
the delegates were discussing the religious 
affiliations of prominent statesmen, when one 
of them, a Baptist, observed to the other, who 
was a Methodist: 

“T understand that William Jennings Bryan 
has turned Baptist.” 


“What?” exclaimed the Methodist. “Why, 
that can’t be! oe 
eve, 0 is,’ ’ persisted the Baptist. 
“No, sir,’ continued the Methodist; ‘‘it can’t 


be true. To become a Baptist one must be 
entirely immersed.” 

“Ves, that is very true; 
to do with it?” 

‘Simply this,’’ returned the Methodist: “ Mr. 
Bryan would never consent to disappear from 
public view as long as that.” 


but what has that 


fig: THESE SWIFTLY MOVING, NERV- 
OUS DAYS busy men turn in their hours 
of relaxation to odd and interesting recreations, 
usually as far removed from their workaday oc- 
cupations as one may well conceive—as Napoleon 
used to spend hours making cats’ cradles out of 
hanks of string. For instance, the Reverend 
Lyman Abbott gets relief and relaxation from 
the amazing adventures of various dime-novel 
heroes. So does the celebrated Dr. Victor C. 
Vaughan, formerly president of the American 
Medical Association; and so, it is said, on occa 
sion does President Wilson, although the latter’s 
chief indoor sport is averred to be the collecting 
of limericks. 


When Choate Nearly Made a Convert 


~*AMUEL UNTERMYER, the famousJewish 
lawyer, and Joseph H. Choate were acting 
together as attorneysin a case. After bringing 
the case to a successful conclusion Mr. Unter- 
myer sent in his bill for $2500. On further con- 
sideration he thought the fee too large and 
decided to consult Mr. Choate. Much to his 
surprise Mr. Choate informed him that he had 
already scnt in a Lill for $5000 each, upon hear- 
ing which the always felicitous Mr. Untermyer 
said: 
“Joseph, almost thou persuadest me to be a 
Christian.” 


OHN MASEFIELD, ONE OF THE 

GREATEST OF LIVING ENGLISH 
poets, used to work in an East Side saloonin New 
York, as curator of the free lunch, so to speak. 
Before he underwent that experience, Knut 
Hamsun, one of the greatest of modern realists, 
whose novel, ‘‘Hunger,’’ recounting his star- 
vation days in Christiania, amazed Norway and 
all the rest of Europe when it was published, 
collected nickels on the rear platform of a North 
Clark Street cable car in Chicago. 


Pigtails and Mustaches 
Wu Ting Fang 


was Minister to the 
United States from China, 
he visited Chicago. A native 
of the Windy City said to 
him at a reception: 
‘““Mr. Wu, I see there is 
a movement in China to 
abolish the pigtails you wear. 
Why do you wear the foolish 
thing, anyhow?”’ 
countered Mr. Wu, ‘“‘why do you 


“Well,” 


wear your foolish mustache?”’ 


‘**Oh, that’s different,”’ said the Chicago man; 
“you see I’ve got an impossible mouth.” 
‘So I should suppose,’ retorted Mr. Wu, 
“judging from some of your remarks.’ 


We can furnish duplicate copies without the lettering and with no 


The Kind That Makes Bryan Tired 


T A RECENT Missouri Chautauqua a man 
came to William J. Bryan and told him: 
“‘T have always voted fer you ev’ry time you’ve 
run, Mister Brine, an’ I’ll be glad to vote fer 
you agin, as offen as possible.” Mr. Bryan 
thanked him and a fellow lyceum worker said: 
“Don’t you get awfully tired of having men 
come up and declare they’ve always voted for 
you and always will?” 
‘“‘No, indeed,” said Mr. Bryan. ‘The people 
that make me tired are the ones that say 
they’ve never voted for me and never will.” 


VERYONE—AT LEAST EVERY- 

ONE INTERESTED IN POSTAGE 
stamps—knows that King George of England 
possesses one of the most famous and com- 
plete collections in the world, but most folks 
do not know that as an expert operator on the 
typewriter he has few equals—none, so far as is 
known, among royalty. But in our own demo- 
cratic United States he has an active rival in 
President Wilson, the crackle of whose little 
machine, in his private workroom at the White 
House o’ nights, sounds more like that of a wire- 
less than anything else. 


Couldn’t Tell 


AMES WHITCOMB RILEY had just reached 

his hotel one day when he was called to the 
telephone and told that it was ‘‘ Miss Jones,” a 
reporter, talking and would he please give her 
a little information? Then there followed a 
series of personal questions about his work and 
his habits of living. Finally she asked: 

“And where is Mrs. Riley?” 

“She may be at the other end of this tele- 
phone,” he answered; and the receiver went 
up with a bang. 


OBERT LOUIS STEVENSON 

LOOKS AS BRUNET as a brigand 
in all familiar photographs of him, and so he was 
in later life. But until he reached his majority 
his hair and complexion were blond. 


What Lincoln Wanted to Know 
VISITED President Lin- 


coln one day, ‘said General 
Wilson, ‘“‘with my brother- 
in-law. 

‘**A few days later I visited 
the President again with my 
brother-in-law, Senator 
Dixon, of Connecticut, and 
a constituent of his, who was 
six feet ten inches tall. Well, 
we met, and for the first and 
perhaps the only time in his life the President 
was flabbergasted by the sight of a man look- 
ing down on him by six inches. 

“Finally his face was overspread by that 
lovely smile of his and he said: ‘ My friend, will 
you permit me to ask you a question?’ 

“*Why, certainly, Mr. President.’ 

“*T want to know,’ said Mr. Lincoln, 


‘if you 
can tell when your feet get cold.’”’ 


OLVIN BROWN WAS SENT ALL 
OVER EUROPE by the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition directors the year before the exposi- 
tion to enlist the codéperation of foreign govern- 
ments. Obviously he met royalty on a most 
friendly and agreeable footing. Among the 
kings and queens who held out the hand of wel- 
come to him was the Queen of Rumania, by 
whom he was received in what I may call the 
“living room” of the palace. At the far end of 
the apartment sat a girl, quietly dressed, read- 
ing. The Queen was showing Mr. Brown nu- 
merous albums, in which beautiful specimens of 
lace were mounted, and from time to time she 
called to the girl: ‘‘Giki, bring me another 
album.’”’ Presently the young woman slipped 
through the portiéres at what appeared to be 
the end of the room and disappeared. The 
Queen, whose eyesight was very poor, did not 
notice her absence and called her again. No re- 
sponse. Another call. No response. Therefore 
Mr. Brown strode to the curtains and, at the 
farther end of a long room beyond them, saw 
the girl, seated by a window. “Giki,” he called. 
The girl started, closed her book, and rose. 
“Come at once,” Mr. Brown commanded. 
‘Her Majesty has been calling you at the top of 
her voice.” But now Her Majesty was laughing. 
She laughed throughout the rest of the inter- 
view. The next day all the capital of Rumania 
was laughing. Brown in wonder sought the 
American representative. Even he was laugh- 
ing. “But at what? W hy?” begged Brown. 
‘At you,” was the reply. ‘‘ Because for the first 
time in history a plain American has presumed 
to call by a pet family name, and order around 
as if she were a servant, a Grand Duchess of 
Russia.” 


Where Taft Would be “‘Regular”’ 


|: ~ORMER President Taft was visiting a 
Southern home, and after he had gone an 
old colored mammy was asked what she thought 
of him. ‘ Well,” she replied, “he looks like he’d 
be regular to his meals, suh.” 


“THE LAND OF NOD, BY S. BEATRICE PEARSE 
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the most complete catalog 
all the world 


It has required 19 years of constant research, of steady 
application, of tireless effort, and the expenditure of 
more than Eleven Million Dollars to place this catalog in your hands_ |/ 


| This great book of 506 pages is the recognized authoritative index to the world’s best |} 
. music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. qi 
| Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in gathering the best _ |f)f/ 


To insure Victor quality, always 

look for the famous trademark, 

‘“‘His Master’s Voice.’’ It is on 

every Victrola and every Victor 

Record. It is the identifying 

labei on all genuine Victrolas 
and Victor Records. 


music from every portion of the globe. They reflect the hours upon hours which the 
greatest artists have devoted to recording their superb art for the delight of all generations. 
lhey attest to the enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent in developing 
the art of recording to its present state of perfection. And through each and every page 
runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy. 


Every music-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music 


Everybody should have this book, whether 
or not they have a Victrola. All will appre- 
ciate it because of the information about 
artists, operas and composers, and the numer- 
ous portraits and illustrations it contains. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great 
catalog of music, or we wil! mail y6u a copy free, postage paid. 
Victor Talking Machirie Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only with 
Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot be WT | 
safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. } 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 
CALVE, EMMA, Soprano (Kehi-vh’) 

Emme Calvé, half French, half Spanish, is descended 
from a prosperous and cultured family. She was born m 
1864, at Madrid. The premature death of her father was 
followed by reverses, and the young gir! knew that she must || 
face a world in a more serious réle than that of @ society || 
belle, so it was not long before the dark-eyed beauty 
found herself studying with Rosina Laborde, and afterward 
with Marches and Puget. As a pupil the young girl en- 
deared herself from the first to her teachers, and made —_ 
progress. Although her début was made at Nice, her frst 
important appearance was at the Thédtre de la Monnaie, 
in Brussels, in 1882, as Marguerite in Faust. Her Pans 
début occurred in 1885 at the Opéra Comique, in Chevalier 
de Jean, but her first real triumphs came in Italy, where she v 


VICTOR RED SEAL RECORDS 


ENRICO, Tenor 
cA 


§ Caruso’s success us the greatest ever attained by an 
artist 1m this country. His American engagements have 
been a conunuous ovation, the great audiences being held 
spellbound by the exquisite rebnement, beauty and power || 
of his vouce 1 

Caruso is a native of Naples and was born in 1873 
When he was a mere boy he sang in the churches of | 
Naples, and the beauty of his voice arrested the attention 
of all who heard it. His father did not encourage the boy | 
at first, but a few years later was persuaded to allow him | 
to take a few lessons in singing. The family was very poor, 
however, and Caruso was forced to work as @ mechanic. 
This work not be ag very he began to senously 


made several tours, and when she reappeared in Paris as 
Carmen and Santuzza the Parisians made her their idol. 
She appeared in London in 1892, and Americans first heard her at the 
House in New York, where she made her début in 1894, and her f 


Her beautiful voice, her remarkable gifts as an actrem, her beauty and magnetic personality,| by the beauty and purity of his voice, and began to give him vocal instructions. 
united in presenting a picture at once Pm pw fascinating. singer's further trum; Caruso made his début in 1894 in Naples, in a now forgotten opera, L'amico Fran- 


in America are familiar to all, and although she » most of her 
admirers may find consolation in her Victor 8. 
Mme. Calvé's exquisitely trained voice, always remarkable for 


and emotional quality, was at its best when her Victor records were made. : in vanous countnes of Europe before coming to Amenca in 1903, but it was his per- 
This great artist has recorded exclusively for the Victor the list of records cata-| formance of the Duke at the Metropolitan on November 23d of that year which con- 


logued here 
THE CALVE RECORDS. (Seng in French anless noted) 


Carmen—Habanera_ (Love is Like » Bird) 
Carmen—Chanson Bohéme (Les Tringles des Sistres) (The Sound 


of Tambounne) — Bizer 68124 12 3.00 


—Voi le sapete (Santuzza’s Aw, “Well You Know, 
er’) Initalian M 


est il est bon (He Kind. He ie Geod) 88130 


Herodiad: 
Old Folks et Home (Swanee River) Jn Engiis 


Ost: 
Pear of (Brilliant Bird) Flute cbbiigete_ David 
Gounod 


Serenade—Chantez. nez, dormez Flute obbii 
Carmen—Le bas dans la montagne (Away to Yonder Mountain) 
(with 


Dalmores) Baer 89019 


CAMPANARI, GIUSEPPE, Baritone : 
Giuseppe Campanas, oae of the most famous baritones | 


of the modern operatic stage, was born im Venice, and nm | 
early life played ‘cello at La Scale. Young Campanan | 
was ambaious, however, and endeavored to improve his | 


naturally good voice at every opportunity. In 1864 he was 

engaged by the Boston Symphooy Orchestra, and afer 

amwving in Amenca took up vocal studies m earnest, | 
makong his frst appearance as a unger in 1890, at aconcert | 
under the dwecton of Walter Damrosch. A season with | 
Hiarich’s Philadelphia Opera Company brought him to the | 
attenton of Mr. Abbey, and he was promptly engaged for | 
the Metropolitan, where he remained tor many years. The | 


CAMPANARI RECORDS (Seng 


ae 4 consider whether he could not make more by singing than | | 
~_CALVE | he could earn by hard work with his hands. CARUS } 
‘ He was eighteen years old when he met a.distin- 


Bizet 88085 12 $3.0 


{2 3.00 THE CARUSO RECORDS (Seng in /telien unless otherwise noted) No. Sue 
12 3.00) Afpeana—O Paradiso (Oh, Paradise!) Meyerbeer 88054 12 $3.00 t 
68089 3.0 Agpus De:—(Lamb of God) /n Latin Bizet 88425 12 3.00 
12. 3.00) Aide—Celeste Aida (Heavenly Aida) Verdi 88127 12 3.00 
19 12> Lave) (Vaecal Wales) Geete-Ricciards 87176 10 2.00 
Aridrea Chemer—Un di all” azrurro epano Umberto Giordano 12 3.00 1] 
12 400 Because In French Teschemacher-d'Hardelot 87122 10 200 
} Bohéme—lo non ho che uns era etanzetis Leoncavallo 88335 12 3.00 +} 
Bohéme — Reccomto di Rodolfo (Rudolph Narranve) Puccim 68002 12 3.00 4} 
Bohéme — Testa adorata (Adored One!) Leoncavallo 8833! 12 3.00 
Canta pe’ me (Neapolitan Song Bovio-de Curme 87092 10 2.00 
Carmes — Air de la fleur (Flower Song) French Bizet 88208 12 3.00 
Carmes bor che avevi me wer Song) « 68209 12 3.00 
Cavalleria Rusticane—Addioallamadre (Tunddu'eFarewell) Mascagni 88458 12 ) 
Cavallene Rueticane—Brindim (Drinking Song Mascagni 81062 10 
Cavallene Rusncane—Siciliane (Thy Lips Like Bernes) Mascagni 81030 10 
Cavalleria Rustcans —Srciliane (Harp accompaniment) Mascagni 87072 [0 
Cielo Turco (Neapolitan Song) Capaldo-M S.Ciociano 87218 10 
‘ore agrato (Neapolitan Song) Cordiferro-Cardillo 88334 12 
Don Pasquale— Serenata —Cam gentil (Soft Beamsthe Light) Donuzetm 85048 12 
Son Sebasnan—tn terra solo (On Earth Alone) Donizett 68106 12 
of Long Ago, /n English Carroll-Caruso 88376 12 
Juda Albe— Angelo casto bel (Beauteous Ange!) Donwzem 88516 12 
list d amore— Una furtwa lagnme (A Furnve Te Donizets 81027 10 
lisir d'amore —Una lagrima (A Furtive Tear) Act! 88339 12 
ternamente (Far All Etern:ty jazzoni-Mascherom: 68333 12 
‘sust—Salut demeure (All Hail, Thou Dwelling!) Jn French Gounod 88003 12 
Savorita —Spurto gentil (Sparit So F Donwemm 68004 12 
CAMPANARI renesta che lyawe ( Window) (Neapolitan Sons) 68439 12 
For You Alone /n English O'Reilly-Geeh} 87070 10 
Ne Sie Forza del Destino—O tu che m seno ag!’ angeli_ (Thou Heavenly One) 65207 12 
Germane—Non chiuder gh occh: vagh: (Those Dreamy Eyes) Franchet 67054 10 
65073 12 3300) udite (Students, Franchets 87053 10 


Metropolitan Opera} guished bantone singer, who, after hearing his voice, decided that he would give Caruso 
fame spread rapudly. substantial assistance. He therefore took him to Maestro Vergine, who was captivated 


time in Enrope, cesco, afterward singing in various Italian cities and in Cairo. - A South Amencan en- 
gagement followed, and on his return, after a season in Milan, it was clear that here was 
its beautiful timbre} one of the most promising young tenors ever heard in Italy. Caruso had made @ success 


vinced opera-goers that the greatest of all tenors had amved. 

Caruso has made records exclusively for the Victor since 1903, and as the present 
contract with the’ tenor does not expire until (933, the public is assured perfect repro- 
duchons of his voice for many years to come. 
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record of the favonte Toreador Song he has made for 
the Victor exhibits well his splendid voice, intelligent 
Carmen —Canzone del Toreador ( Torade Seng) 
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To Wash 


AKE Ivory Soap paste according to the 

recipe inside the wrapper. A pair of blan- 
ketsrequires from ahalf toa wholecakeof Ivory 
Soap (small size) made into Ivory Soap paste. 
Hard water and large, heavy blankets require 
two to three times as much soap paste as soft 
waterandsmall, light blankets. Choosea bright 
sunny day with a moderate breeze. Fill three 
tubs about half full of warm—not hot—water. 
To the first, add enough Ivory Soap paste to 
make a good foamy suds. Put in one double 
or two single blankets. Let them soak thirty 
minutes. Work them up and down, adding 
Ivory Soap paste as needed. To remove spots 
do not lift the blanket from the water, but put 
one hand under the spot and brush with Ivory 
Soap paste. Use a moderately stiff brush. To 
the second tub add as much Ivory Soap paste 
as to the first. Putin blankets and repeat the 
lifting and sousing. To the third tub add 
enough Ivory Soap paste to make the water 
milky. Run blankets into this tub through 
loosely adjusted wringer. Rinse, wring lightly, 
and hang in open air at once—white blankets 
in sun, colored blankets in shade. When dry, 
go over them witha soft flannel cloth or aclean 
whisk broom and hang near a stove or in a 
warm room for several hours. 


a 


COPYRIGHT 1916 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., CINCINNAT 


HE housewife who takes pride in her home al- | 
most invariably washes the blankets with Ivory t 
Soap. She knows that not only careful handling but sey 


a pure, neutral soap is necessary to keep them soft : 

and unshrunken. 
4 


Ivory Soap is free from the materials that are harmful | 
to wool. It does nothing but cleanse. It cannot injure 
blankets in any way. 


Using it exclusively and proceeding so as to avoid rub- 

bing and changes of temperature, the woman who _ 
depends upon Ivory Soap never hesitates to wash blan- : 
kets at home and never is disappointed with the result. 


IVORY SOAP.......(28 .......99i%% PURE 


IT FLOAT> 


Factories at Ivorydale, Ohio; Port Ivory, New York; Kansas City, Kansas; Hamilton, Canada 
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IT Is SAID WITH PRIDE NOWADAYS that in many of the 


eo affairs outside the home women are proving themselves 
Oy | more effective than men. That this is a truth, and not a 
CoNCKS compliment intended to flatter, many will grant. But—and 
The Women here is a fly in the ointment which all of us do not see—are 
: not these selfsame women continuing as well to do the 

po Proving work that belongs to women, and thus going beyond their 
Effective, strength? For when we stop to think of it there is a certain 
hoon amount of work in this world that can be only women’s 


work and never can be anything else. Naturally, the capa- 
ble women do that work the best. But it is also the same capable women 
that are doing the other work that used to be done by men. If a woman, 
lured by outer affairs, does this work well at the expense of her own work, 
which cannot be done by a man, something is lost in the scheme of things 
that nothing can replace; certainly no man can replace it. 

If, on the other hand, the capable woman keeps hold of her own allotted 
work, and adds to that the work into which she is more and more drifting and 
proving capable in, what is it she possesses that will prevent her from reaching 
the inevitable condition that awaits any man or woman who overdoes? We 
all admire the woman who is doing things, but do we always consider the 
cost at which she is doing them? It isn’t as if the idle woman were doing the 
work in the big world of affairs; it is the capable, busy woman who has already 
enough, or mighty close to enough, to keep her mind and hands busy with 
no loss to health or strength. No matter how large and important may loom 


some Ol l] 


so large and so vitally 
important as the steady perpetuation of our American womanhood, ranged 
close to those problems which only 


the questions of to-day, not one & in reality 


y it understands, and which it alone can 
solve with that sure wisdom that is God-given to a woman and withheld from 
a man! There are some things that are eternal! 


A WOMAN, WISE IN THE WAYS OF THE WORLD, gave three 
pieces of gold to a bride recently, and the joy with which the 
unusual present was received set thinking several persons 
who happened to be present. There was a prejudice once 
against giving money to a bride, but that feeling about 
money has long gone by, and I wonder if the time is not ripe 
to revive the old custom of giving gold to a bride. For in 
olden times it was very generally done. Gold is always 
cceptable to young people just starting out in life, when expenses loom up 
on every hand. Then, too, gold can hardly be displayed as a gift, and thus 
may we automatically do away with the barbaric and boastful custom of 
exhibiting wedding presents. That practice, always in such bad taste, can- 
not become obsolete too soon. 


Giving Gold | 
to the Bride 


OFF: THE. FINEST PIECES OF WORK ever attempted— 

a ; and, what is better, being successfully done—by a woman's 

ee club is that of the care of mentally sick women, that has 

| Note been carried on for some time by the Friday Morning 

E Our Hat is Woman's Club of Los Angeles, California. The very fact 

| that ‘‘mentally sick women” has been substituted for the 

| fearful words and “insane”’ is a wonderful step 

| Los Angeles | forward. It isc te ago when mental diseases 

Women were looked uy id classed as a disgrace or a 


crime. Peop! 

and how could they, poor sor 

solitary confinement, 
incensed. Now, these Los A 
and warmth and attention 
one of the English hospit 
were scarcely 5 per cen 
methods, the cured ay 

for the visitor to te! 


never to recover from them, 
et with only cruel alienation, 
Restraints were used that 
ve substituted kindness and light 

he results are different. It isas in 

y the mentally sick that were cured 
ame hospital but with new, humane 

d at the dances given it is impossible 
she is dancing with a patient, a nurse 


WE HAVE ALL HEARD OF THE HOUSES that have Queen 
Anne fronts and Mary Ann backs: substantial, sometimes 
Be } showy in front, but any old thing in the back. It is the same 

| way with our front and back yards, sometimes: showy in 


Ths front, untidy in back. But all the same, a man or a woman 
is better judged by his or her back yard than by his or her 
hat ront yard. A back yard may be a mere six-by-six square 
ac 


} of ground, or it may be broad acres, but it is always a 
_ a3 back yard. It is the actual visible rear extension of the 
What its form is, what its condition is, expresses quite 
largely the quality of the inind that lives in the house to which the yard 
belongs. A trim, orderly and highly moral back yard is always an index finger 
toa trim, orderly and highly moral owner. In England back yards are hidden 
by ivy-covered walls. In this country they are exposed to the public eye. 
We are a frank, open people, talking about ourselves freely, and the bad 
habits of our back yards, all their vices and virtues, are on exhibition. A 
Mary Ann back yard bespeaks a Mary Ann mind. 


owner’s mind. 


THERE IS THOUGHT FOR PARENTS in the testimony of a 
woman in court, who, when the court asked her if she did 
not come from a very good family, answered: 

did, your Honor.” 


asked the judge, ‘‘how did you begin on 
the career which has brought yau to this s¢ spass? C: 
Girl Began you remember?” 
‘I can,” answered the woman. ‘It was’ one day when I 
wanted to go out alone and my mother remonstrated with me because, as she 


said, unspeakable dangers lay 
‘What sort of dangers, mother?’ 


in waiting for a girl alone. I asked her: 

And my mother answered: ‘Such dreadful 
dangers, my dear, that you would not understand if I told you.’ That was 
the beginning, your Honor. I had‘the curiosity of youth, and its impetuous- 
ness, and I determined to find out what those ‘dangers’ And,”’ she 
ended miserably, “I have found out, and here I am.” 


were. 


HERE IS A RECORD THAT A CHURCH may well point to 
7 with pride. It was sent to me by the pastor of the West 
a Presbyterian Church, of St. Louis, the Reverend Francis 


oo W. Russell, D. D.: 


The Golden 


Rule for the 


In the more than twenty-five years’ history of this church we 
have never given an entertainment or a supper for money, nor 
have we ever permitted such a thing as a fair or a bazaar. This 
church believes in the consecration of money as an act of worship 
just as much as it believes in any other service for the Lord. 


American 


Church 


Could any financial record of 
belief better expressed? Here in five 
speaking, for the American church. 


its 
financially 


a church be saner, or 


lines is the Golden Rule, 


WE ARE QUEER PEOPLE. When folks lived miles apart 
that matter—neighbors were friends, 
Se and the rare opportunities of meeting and talking with one 
Cet another were events looked forward to. Now, 
TI neighbors are close to us, we pay scarcely any attention to 

ne Man 
them—in fact, we try to avoid them. And whose fault is it ? 
Next Door Yours, or your neighbor’s? Perhaps both of you are mor- 
= ally sure that, if you call, you will be coldly received; per- 
haps be regarded as a primitive person with small knowledge of the world. 
This modern attitude of ours toward our next-door neighbor is, of course, 

defensive one, founded upon experience. Where a neighbor proves u 

genial we cannot let him alone as we could when he was miles away; his very 


as some do yet, for 


when our 


a 


ncon- 


closeness makes it correspondingly hard to free ourselves from him. So it ha 
resulted that the combined opinion of mankind appears to be th 


ppeal tO | tna under 


LAE. 


oradoctor. Itisa rd, this treatment of the mentally ill as | crowded conditions the less we see of our next-door neighbor the better. 
human beings, an > to these women of Los Angeles. But is it not quite possible to be on good terms and yet not on intimate 
terms with our next-door neighbor? It is not necessary to sit with him often. 
__ But we ought at least to know him in the way that companions on a long sea 
(ie adalaee 6. \LLY ANYTHING FINER than this in life: The | voyage come to know one another—perhaps more or less in silence, but under 
_ Above All ss which comes from sympathy, and the sym- _standingly. Our next-door neighbor ought to be made to know that we are 
F | a a comes from charity? Isn’t this, after all, the there by his side, ready to lend a hand in an emergency. If we cannot bs 
{ EI — ling in the world? friends with our neighbors we can at least be human beings. 
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S = The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1917 


=2Y HUSBAND, more than anyone else I 
; know of—unless it be the husbands of 
$s certain friends—seems to feel at Christ- 
§ mastime the spirit of peace and good 
will. Perhaps of the two qualities he 
ge abounds more in peace. When, standing 
m over a counter, my hat knocked to one 
; side by the woman next to me, I read 
from innumerable booklets charming 
sentiments in prose and verse adjuring people to be 
full of cheer at this happy season, I think of him. 
He is just that. It is wonderful! I envy him. This 
is how he does it: 
4: I am not a person of dilatory habits. On the 
“X twenty-sixth of December I begin to plan for the 
) coming year, my object being, of course, to avoid in 
future the Christmas rush that I have experienced in the 
past. I gather together all the sewing bags and napkin 
holders that have been given me by my girlhood friends and 
examine them carefully—especially those that appear to be 
inexpensive—until I have mastered the secret of their man- 
ufacture. Then I put them in my trunk so they will be 
handy to refer to in case my memory slips up when I try to 
make some just like them next year for other girlhood friends. 
Next I make a list of all of our acquaintances and rel- 
atives—my husband’s and mine—and their children; and 
after each name I jot down some gift, simple but appropri- 
ate, which I had not thought of in time to give this year. A 
few of the things which I—and my husband—have received 
I lay aside labeled with the name of someone not even 
remotely acquainted with the donor. However, this is a 
dangerous practice, and in the main I try to avoid it. 


MONG the booklets referred to above there are some 
which suggest, rhythmically or the reverse, that the 
Christmas spirit should last the whole year round. That is 
the way with me. There is no time between December and 
December when I have not the coming Yuletide more or less 
on my mind, 

When I go to a thimble party I look carefully at all the 
cross-stitch bibs and towels and the hand-embroidered gar- 
ments of various sorts—one-piece—which the ladies are 
making; also at the workbags from which these articles are 
extracted. 

When I go to an afternoon tea and indulge in some novel 
confection I think: ‘‘I will get the recipe and make some of 
this next Christmas and put it in pretty boxes done up with 
red ribbons and sprigs of holly.” 

When I go toa department store to buy some stockings at 
three pairs for a dollar my eyes are apt to wander over the 
counters that I pass. One can often pick up attractive little 
things cheaply if one keeps it in mind. Sometimes—but 
rarely—my husband accompanies me 
on these shopping errands. He observes 


my wandering eyes, and they enrage 
him; for, although, as I said, his tem- a =) ere 

per is angelic at the season itself, he does os FEN 


not, like me, keep the Christmas spirit 
through the year. 

He says‘ menacingly: ‘I thought you 
were after stockings.”’ 

But it is in the summer, when we are 
away at the mountains, that I begin to 
give the matter seriousattention. I buy 
a great many things then—little stamped 
leather purses and card cases, and agate- 
handled paper knives and nail files. 
They cost a little more than they would 
at home, but it isa comfort to feel that 
I am getting a few things together. 

My husband asks me what I want 
with all that rubbish. He seems sur- 
prised when I tell him that they are— 
many of them—the gifts which he is 
going to give his personal friends next 
Christmas. In fact, he forgets all about 
Christmas except when I remind him. 

By the time we get back, and I have 
superintended the fall housecleaning 
and dressmaking, and got the children 
started at school, and given one or two 
dinners, there begins to glare at me from 
every paper I pick up the stern admoni- 
tion: ‘‘ Do your shopping early!””. Then 
it is that I realize how remiss I have 
been. I have not even begun to make 
my Christmas presents. 

I say to my husband: ‘Hadn’t we 
better go downtown some Saturday 
afternoon and pick out a few things 
before the rush begins?”’ 

But he says: “Oh, there’s plenty of 
time.’’ His Yuletide peace is already 
apparent. 


P TO the attic I rush to look for the 

bags, pincushions, etc., that I had 
put away with the idea of copying. Alas, 
the trunk in which they had been de- 
posited has been used during the sum- 
mer and its contents dumped elsewhere. 
I ransack the attic till it looks as if it 
had been burglarized, and I perceive that 
it will take me a week to get it in order 
again. The sewing bags, etc., do not ap- 
pear. They must have been carried off 
to the rummage sale with that pile of 
children’s clothes. 

The search for the list of proposed gifts to our acquaint- 
ances and relatives and their children, made so hopefully 
the twenty-sixth of last December, is no more successful. 
I see at last that the maid has probably burned it up. 

There is nothing to do but to go down and buy a quantity 
of silk, ribbon, cretonne, embroidery hoops, stamped pat- 
terns, etc., and get to work, making things out of my head. 
They are not very successful, and I am ashamed to send 
them. I know that I would never use them myself. How- 
ever, they will do; and they look quite pretty, especially 
when they are wrapped up in white tissue paper with 
Christmas seals. 


By Prudence Pratt McConn 


I spend all my spare evenings for six weeks at this work. 
My husband scolds me for straining my eyes and giving 
myself headaches. He does not seem to realize how little 
time there is. 

On the first of December I open a newspaper—looking 
for “gift suggestions”’ in the advertising pages—and there 
leaps out at me the horrifying statement in black letters: 
“Only twenty shopping days left till Christmas!’’ I can 
hardly believe that, but it is true. 

Then begins the period of loss of sleep. As soon as my 
head touches the pillow at night I begin to plan what to give 
to Aunt Marian, and to my husband’s sisters, and to the old 
lady who lives with Mrs. Davis, and to Reginald’s youngest 
boy. 

I toss about a good deal, and then my husband wakes up 
and says: ‘‘What is the matter, dear? Aren’t you well?” 

I say: “Yes.”’ It is of no use to explain that it is the 
Christmas spirit. 


INALLY I decide that it would be easiest just to go down 

and look through the stores and get ideas that way. I go, 
but to my surprise I find that the shops are already jammed 
so that I can hardly wedge through—jammed with people, 
who have an idiotic, aimless, yet desperate expression, as if 
they were half mad, looking around for ideas. 

I am dimly aware that, whatever else I may acquire in 
this Bedlam, ideas I shall not get. The general residuum of 
impression is that the only thing to give a man is a brass 
smoking set; a woman, a manicure outfit expensively 
arranged in a leather case; an infant, a hand-scalloped 
“‘nightingale.’’ Nevertheless, I have become myself idiotic, 
aimless and half mad, so I go day after day for all the nine- 
teen shopping days still left. 

My husband has promised to go with me once to pick out 
gifts for his own family, but at the last moment a rush of 
office work occurs, and he finds it impossible. 

I buy a great many things, always intending to get some- 
thing cheap, and ending by getting something extravagant. 
The chinks I fill in by standing over disordered counters and 
reading beautifully illuminated cards and booklets and fold- 
ers—with soiled envelopes to match—all about peace and 
joy and good will. When I get home my husband asks where 
I have been, and I show him the things I have got for his 
cousins in California and his two little nephews down South. 

Between my shopping bouts I make candy which turns 
out badly, and then some more which turns out worse—also 
fruit cake and Christmas cookies, for it costs too much to 
buy presents for everybody. And wherever I am going or 
whatever I am doing, asleep or awake, there is constantly 
popping into my mind with an appalling shock the recollec- 
tion of somebody or other whom I had entirely forgotten but 
who must without fail be remembered. 


BY ANGELA MORGAN 


()%: COULD we keep the Christmas thrill, 
The good of gladness and good will, 
The lift of laughter and the touch 
~ Of kindled hands that utter much, 
Not once a year, but all the time 
The melody of hearts in chime, 
The impulse beautiful and kind 
Of soul to soul and mind to mind 
That swings the world, 
And brings the world 
On one great day of all the year 
Close to God's treasure house of cheer— 
Oh, could we keep the Christmas feast, 
Even when goods and gold are least; 
Here, ‘mid our common, daily scenes 
Could we but live what Christmas means, 
Not one day, but for ev'ry day 
The miracle of wholesome play, 
The spirit sweet, gift-giving, young, 
From deepest wells of feeling sprung — 
What a different world this world would be! 
For we should see as children see, 
If only a magic way were found 
To make us children the whole year round! 


Oh, could we speak the Christmas speech, 

The ringing message that will reach 

To cheer our brother on his way 

From hour to hour and day to day, 

Not once, but all throughout the year 

The gallant word, the golden cheer, 

The human kindness and the glow 

That come when sympathies outflow 
To thrill the world, 
And fill the world 

One day out of the cycle’s horde 

With all the blessings of the Lord — 
Oh, could we love with the love that pours 
On this great day through all our doors, | 
Could we gather all in a world embrace, 
Whatever the creed, whatever the race, 

| Not once, nor twice, but all the time, 

I] For ev'ry need and ev'ry clime 

| The love that knows all aims as one, 

All peoples kin beneath the sun— 

| What a different world this world would be! 

| 


For we should see as The Christ would see, 
If only a magic way were found 
To make us human the whole year round! 


A 
——f 


THE WHOLE-YEAR CHRISTMAS 
ry 


All these people are by way of being my friends, and 
under ordinary circumstances I should enjoy calling them to 
mind; but now I seem to resent their very existence. When 
I have selected a gift for one of them and wrapped it up 
daintily and inclosed a suitable card, I strike that person’s 
name off my list with a gloating satisfaction, as fy were 
condemning him or her to utter annihilation. 


T IS now two days before Christmas. It is here that my 

husband comes in. All the rest of the year he has devoted 
himself to his office in the daytime, in the evening to his 
newspaper. Now he begins to feel the merry Yuletide cheer. 

He says: “ By Jove, the day after to-morrow is Christmas ! 
I can hardly realize it.” 

can,” 

That evening—the twenty-third—he slips out of the house 
in a shamefaced way without telling me where he is going. 
Before long he slips in again, looking guilty and uncomfortable. 
From his manner I should judge that he had been drinking, but 
this is not the case. He has been downtown—the shops being 
“open every evening until Christmas’’—buying my present. 

I pretend I had not noticed his absence, and set about 
guessing what the present may be. I can come very close. 
It is some bit of jewelry. And I can come closer than that. 
It depends upon what I have. If I am well supplied with 
fancy pins but have no necklace it will be a set of pins. If I 
have several necklaces it will be a necklace. If I have more 
rings than look well on a ladylike hand it will be a ring. He 
is unerring. 

On the afternoon of Christmas Eve he has a half holiday, 
and his good cheer waxes warm. 

He says: ‘‘What have we got for the kiddies?’”’ 

I take him up to the guest room and pull out the dress box 
from under the bed. I also show him the things in the 
closet. He is delighted. 

Then he asks me what we are giving his sisters and his 
Aunt Louise. I tell him, and he thinks they are all very nice 
ideas. He wants to know what he has sent to Bob, and I 
blanch. I had forgotten Bob. My husband looks surprised 
and concerned, and I rush downstairs and hunt up some- 
thing in the house that will do for Bob—a new book perhaps— 
and get it into the mail with my husband’s compliments. 
He, meanwhile, his Christmas spirit having returned, 
remains in the guest room and plays with the new toys until 
he hears the kiddies coming. 

That evening, the children being condemned to an early 
bed, he is as happy as a boy, trimming the tree and getting 
out his Santa Claus outfit. 

He finds that Santa Claus’ countenance has suffered from 
a year in a cedar chest, and nothing will do but he must go 
to town to get another; and I must accompany him. I 
know that it is just an excuse. The mask would do very well, 
but he wants to buy some more things 
for the kiddies. The fact that there is 
: quite enough has a to do with the 
es matter. He is infected with peace and 
fa good will 


WE GO—down into the crowded 
shops, where everything is tossed 
and broken and soiled, and where all the 
human beings, clerks and customers 
alike, jostle one another ina pale, mazy, 
distracted jam, like lost souls on the 
banks of Lethe. 

We buy many things—all we can 
carry—and waste in one reckless hour 
the money I have saved by making the 
sewing bags and the napkin holders, the 
candy and the fruit cake. When I pro- 
test against the extravagance my hus- 
band reminds me that Christmas comes 
only once a year. 

After we are completely laden we 
purchase a quantity of candy and nuts- 
I long ago provided more than enough 
to make them all ill for a month—and 
take the car home. To say that I feel 
like a rag is putting it so mildly that I 
am ashamed of the expression; but my 
husband is bubbling over with happiness 
and zeal. 

The children awaken us at four o’clock 
the next morning, and then they and he 
have the time of their lives. He does 
the Santa Claus act—deceiving no one 
except perhaps the baby—and the rest 
of the forenoon he sits on the floor and 
manipulates the toy train and_ the 
mechanical alligator, and plays with the 
game that you twirl until the arrow stops 
at acertain number, and shows Frederick 
how his steam engine works. 

I forgot to say that during this process 
I am in the kitchen preparing a turkey 
dinner, the cook having been allowed to 
go home for the holidays. 


Ais dinner my husband takes a 
little nap on the couch‘in the living 
room while I begin to write notes to my 
friends and relatives—and to his—ac- 
knowledging their beautiful Christmas 
gifts. It is necessary to get at this letter 
writing early because there is such an 
immense amount of it,-and I know I 
shall not get through as it is until I have 
disgraced myself. 

After his nap my husband sits in a morris chair and 
smokes a cigar—bought by himself—and reads a detective 
story—also bought by himself—neglecting the eminently 
worth-while books which have been sent to him. As he reads 
he looks out of the wina »w from time to time at the kiddies 
playing with their new sled in the snow. Presently he says: 
‘Christmas is a great old t:me, isn’t it?”’ 

“Tt certainly is,” I reply. ' do not say any more, for my 
thought is a little sacrilegious. I am wondering if the angels 
who sang were really good femu ists. It does seem as if the 
Christmas joy and peace which thvy promised were intended 
solely for males. 
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T WAS getting along 
toward five o’clock in the | 
afternoon of the first of 
October, and since one o'clock 
the directors of Bowden& Co. 
had been shut in the presi- 
dent’s room. It wasa special 


\ 


As Gerard Had Continued, Andy’s Head Had Fallen Farther and Farther Forward 


| And the Peculiar Effect it Had Upon His Career 


little anxious, with the warm 

flush of her eagerness on her 
| cheeks and lighting her deep 

blue, beautiful eyes; they 
met his now and, witha little 
exclamation, she rushed 
impetuously forward to greet 


meeting, called for the pur- \ ry B Ed © B 1 ih him. When they reached 
pose of authorizing the estab- fu y win aimer M4, her car he took the driving 
lishing of a big branch house , JES AUTHOR OF “THE TEACHER WHO TAUGHT THE GOVERNOR,” ETC. pe wheel, as he well knew sh« 
in Buenos Aires. By four wy SSS a SS wished him to do, and 
o’clock that had been voted; so the =. \\\ ; steered carefully down the wide, wind- 
ted; s }\ STR: 3Y C. H. TAFFS / 's bic 

directors must now be voting upon the LVS Be ) ing road toward her father’s big house 
man to go as manager; and every- on the lake shore. 

one in the outer offices, from Reynolds, — “They decided about Buenos Aires 
the sales director, who would be a to-day?’’ Lydia now was asking him. 
candidate himself if his wife were willing to go to Argentina, “There’s something—about him,’”’ the vague report ““Yes,”’ he replied. ‘‘They voted to establish the branch 


down to the newest file clerk, was “‘pulling’’ for Andy 
Conant to land the position. 

This was not merely because Conant worked in the 
Chicago office while his rivals were from New York or Phila- 
delphia; it was something far more personal than that. 
When the switchboard buzzed and the indicator showed that 
the directors’ room was calling, the switchboard operator 
announced in a shrill, excited whisper, ‘‘ Mr. Bowden’s ask- 
ing for him now,” as she plugged in Mr. Conant’s line, and 
everyone turned and watched him. 

“Yes; I will come at once,” he said quietly into the trans- 
mitter. He arose and stood an instant as though, before 
proceeding to the directors’ room, he had to fix finally upon 
something; then he crossed the office and disappeared. 

Five o’clock passed without sign from the directors of what 
was being done; there could be heard only the hum of argu- 
ment from the other side of the door. So, although the work- 
day was ended, the sales-department people delayed going 
home. Andrew Conant’s situation had been for some time 
a matter of most puzzled concern to them. 

They had discovered him one morning, a little over two 
years before, at the assistant’s desk; and even before they had 
identified him as the Andy Conant with whom the news- 
papers had made them affectionately familiar, they had won- 
dered at his presence among them; he was, as the office girls 
agreed, so distinctly a gentleman. 


HIS did not imply that he endeavored to seem superior 

to or distinct from the others in the office; nor did it 
mean that men of good breeding were out of place there. 
Indeed, Bowden had started both his sons, as others of the 
officers and directors of the company had their sons, in 
subordinate positions in the big company. But they had 
started when they were just out of college, and they had had 
only athletic or college society reputations. 

Andrew Conant’s case was quite different. He was forty 
years old, and the office people had often heard him men- 
tioned as an associate in social life of the successful lawyers 
and architects and some of the younger of the heads of big 
business houses. He was obviously of them—born and 
brought up among men who were succeeding to influential 
positions or were fast winning places for themselves. 

So, when the office people had heard of Andrew Conant, 
they had supposed he must be as successful as the others. 
Certainly the papers always gave prominence to his name 
when the successful gathered; they themselves always seemed 
to choose him as one of the chief speakers at their dinners 
or even to preside as toastmaster. Why was he, then, in 
actual affairs only an assistant? 

It was more perplexing, rather than less, when the office 
people learned that he had come from another such business 
he se, where he had held only a subordinate position, and 

a they observed that he was as earnestly and as seriously 
ork as anyone else and seeking to earn promotion. They 
d have understood it if he had never worked before and 
been suddenly forced to do something; and they could 
2 understood it if he showed no business ability. But he 
ability; that was the strangest part of the puzzle. He 
ved himself, within a few months, by all odds the best 
1 in the department. 


became current in explanation. ‘‘Something’’—what it was, 
an old habit or some past error, some lapse, no one knew. 

But the sales-department people became more beliiger- 
ently loyal to Andy because of it. Whatever it was, he had 
lived it down, they said; he must have lived it down. He 
could not be to them as he was if he had not lived it down; 
he would not have become engaged to Lydia Leyard if he had 
not lived it down. The sales-department people knew Mr. 
Conant well enough to feel absolutely certain of that; and 
they whispered their assurances to one another as they 
waited for him to come from the directors’ room, manager of 
the new branch house. 

Then, at half-past five, as the switchboard girl whispered 
excitedly after a call had been made outside, the sales depart- 
ment knew that things were going against Mr. Conant and, 
swiftly, tospare him embarrassment, his friends slipped away. 


O ONE was in the big office, therefore, when the door of 

the directors’ room finally opened and Andy’s tall, spare 
figure emerged. He crossed slowly to his desk. He had 
nothing to do there, for he had finished his work for the 
day and now the desk was no longer his; but, because it 
had been his, it seemed to offer him sanctuary for a mo- 
ment: so he stood before it, gazing down, his lips firmly 
pressed together, his chin a little more squared than usual as 
the muscles in his face strained and his lean, strong hands 
opened and clenched at his sides. 

His gray eyes under their brown brows remained fixed, see- 
ing nothing until, after a few moments, he noticed that two 
memorandum slips had been placed upon his blotter while 
he was with the directors. 

““Mr. Maynard called Mr. Conant at 5:15,’ the first 
informed him, ‘‘on a personal matter, and requested Mr. 
Conant to call him at the earliest opportunity.”’ 

A personal matter, upon which Maynard would want Andy, 
was likely to be some sort of dinner at which Maynard 
wished Andy to speak or, possibly, preside as toastmaster; 
Maynard was always getting up dinners for someone or other. 
It was too late to telephone to Maynard's office, even if 
Andy could put his mind on such a matter at this moment. 
He‘thrust the slip into a pocket and picked up the other. 

“Miss Leyard called Mr. Conant at 5:20 and left word 
that she expected Mr. Conant on the 5:50 train. She will 
meet that train and asks that, if possible, Mr. Conant tele- 
phone her before he leaves the office.”’ 

Andy’s fingers crushed tightly upon the slip and color 

flamed to his face. His little Lydia! She had been in sus- 
»ense all afternoon, he knew, waiting for word from him; she 
nad asked him please to telephone as soon as there was any- 
thing definite; and finally, a few minutes ago, she had been 
able to wait no longer. 

Well, he had something quite definite now; but he could 
not tell her that something over the phone. Moreover, if he 
was to catch the train he could not delay to make a long- 
distance call. He hurried out and down to the station where 
the evening express was just ready to pull out for the fash- 
ionable suburbs on the lake. 

She was waiting for him back near the motor-car stands 
and, as he saw her, his pulses pounded uncontrollably. She 
did not see him at once; she stepped forward, excited and a 


house there.” 

‘‘And we didn’t get it.”’ 

Somehow she didn’t put it as a question, rather as a proud 
defiance for him and for herself of the answer. 

“‘No, Lydia,” he said. 

“That's good, then!’’ she cried, though she could not keep 
her lips from trembling just a little. ‘‘ Andy, we can take the 
apartment I heard of to-day. It’s ——” 

Her hand clasped over his on the steering wheel as she 
told him of the place. The nearness of the house spared him 
from stopping her. 

When they went in he was able to take refuge in the room 
which was kept just for him now. The right thing to do was 
not to tell Lydia the whole truth first and have her on his 
side fighting for him when he should inform the family; he 
must face them all with it. So he waited in his room till a 
servant knocked to say that dinner was ready. 

All the family were there that evening—Lydia’s unmar- 
ried brother, Norman, as well as her father and mother; Jim, 
the married brother, and his wife also had come in. A year 
or more ago, before the brothers realized that Lydia was 
becoming too greatly interested in Andy, they had been 
among his best friends. Sometimes now it seemed to Andy 
that the brothers considered that he had betrayed them and 
that he should have recognized that they would not have 
taken him so intimately into their home if they had not felt 
that he must recognize himself as one unqualified to think 
of marrying Lydia. Andy knew that they did not oppose 
him because he was poor; it was because of the reason of 
his remaining unsuccessful, of the undefinable fault which 
all his employers had found in him and which always had 
prevented his advancing to any important position. 


IM LEYARD had been Andy’s particular friend, and 

recently, since Lydia’s engagement was announced, had 
turned coolest; so it was at Jim that Andy looked after the 
servant had brought in the soup and had gone out again. 

“T resigned my position this afternoon,” he announced 
quietly. He kept his gaze on Jim, not to avoid the eyes of 
the others, but because he must not see Lydia yet and hi 
must not feel the support of her loyalty. 

mean you've something better in prospect?” Jin 
questioned him. 

“‘No; I’ve nothing else. I'll tell you just how it was.” 

He put down the spoon which he had picked up before 
the servant went out. The others sat gazing at him—all but 
Lydia, who was by his side. He did not dare glance at her, 
but he knew, from the manner of the others, that she was 
confronting them with him. 

‘“‘We—I mean Bowden & Co.,”” Andy corrected—“‘are to 
establish a big branch house at Buenos Aires to handle the 
South American business, which has tripled, you know, 
since the European trouble. Perhaps you know about that.” 

“Yes,”’ said Jim curtly. 

“The understanding was that the company was to send 
one of the men from the sales department to manage all 
South American sales. A few days ago A. L. Bowden—the 

»resident—asked me whether I would go to Buenos Aires if 

e got me the position. For that reason | mentioned it to 
Lydia’’—he heard her breath come quickly—‘‘and we—she 
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and I—said that we’d go. It offered the biggest sort of 
prospects; for, being so far away, the man who would be 
sent down there would have to be pretty independent; he 
would be authorized to put through rather big contracts 
without referring details to the home office. That meant 
that the directors must have complete confidence in the man 
down there; so they went over my record pretty thoroughly 
this afternoon, after Bowden suggested me, and they refused 
to confirm his appointment.” 

“And so you threw up the position you had?” 

“Yes; for the discussion with the directors made it 
perfectly clear that I had no possible future with Bowden & 
Co. You see their reason for rejecting me was not doubt of 
my ability to handle the business; they were willing to take 
Bowden’s word for me on that. The trouble was that their 
investigation of my record prevented them from having the 
necessary confidence in my reliability in a position where I 
should not be under supervision. After that there was noth- 
ing for me to do but resign.” 

It was worse, he knew, than anything they had expected; 
their silence of consternation confessed it. Tense, hot little 
fingers— Lydia's fingers—clenched close over his hand which 
again picked up the spoon from the table; but even Lydia 
at this moment had nothing tosay. Noone could find any- 
thing to say. The serving door silently swung open and the 
butler entered. Lydia’s mother, without looking up, waved 
the man away; he stood, staring in his astonishment, then 
re treate -d, but, after a few moments, returned. 

“ Beg pardon, madam, but it 'sthe telephone,’ "he explained. 
“Mr. Maynard for Mr. Conant. He’s called twice; he’s 
calling from Chicago and he says he must speak with Mr. 
Conant, please.” 

As he stood up Lydia arose also and she clung to him. 

‘Please, Lydia,’’ he asked her. ‘‘ Please stay here. They 
want to talk to you. I want you to listen to them.” 


N THE hall he replied into the phone, absently, in- 

completely comprehending what Maynard was saying. 
Maynard seemed to be one of the hosts at a sort of surprise 
testimonial dinner at the Blackstone, and the toastmaster 
suddenly had been taken ill, Maynard begged Andy to start 
at once. He had been telephoning since six o’clock and had 
just located Andy. The dinner was to be at eight; Maynard 
would delay it a little. Andy could just catch a fast train 
and be at the hotel by half-past eight; he must do it. 

Andy returned toward the dining room. They were 
talking in there; he heard Jim and then Mr. Leyard arguing 
in intense tones. The voices ceased as Andy approached, but 
he had heard Lydia’s response of defiance to them 
and his face burned. 

““Mr. Maynard has a dinner on downtown and his 
toastmaster has failed him, Mrs. Leyard,’’ Andy ex- 
plained. ‘‘He wants me tocomeat once. I told him 
that I was sure you would excuse me.” 

Jim and Norman arose to go into the hall with him, 
but only Lydia was beside him when he took his coat 
and hat from a servant. 

““You wish to, Andy? It’s easier for you to go?” 

“‘Easier!’’ He let himself seize her arm. ‘Lydia, 
I have to leave you to them. They have the right to 
tell you what they think of me. I want you to know; 
that’s why I’m going.” 

He opened the front door and went out. When he 
reached the drive a car came from the garage and ran 
up beside him; the chauffeur hailed and Andy got 
in and was driven to the station in time to catch the 


town train 
Until now, when he was on the train again and alone, A 
he had succeeded in thinking first of Lydia; he had « 
. 3 
known that he must put before everything else the 23, 
necessity of her understanding the situation. Now ROO 


he turned and stared out the window, trying not to 
think. The train flew by village after village. Where 
was it taking him besides away from Lydia? What 
was he doing on the train? Oh, yes, he was going 
to town to be toastmaster at a testimonial dinner, 
Maynard had said; to some man who was succeeding; 
a testimonial dinner to success! 


HE failure, found unworthy of trust, invited again 

to be the toastmaster to success! Many times 
now--so many times that Andy could not recall them 
all—he had presided at such dinners. Ten or twelve 
years ago his part at them had not been hard to play. 
He was a young man, winning his own way to position, 
and the men to whom the dinners were given always 
were much older than he. But, year by year, the 
guests of honor whom he was summoned to acclaim 
steadily had grown younger. Men whom he had looked 
upon as boys were doing things which made others wish to 
honor them; Andy no longer was one of the younger men at 
the speakers’ table; and, as the others spoke to him at these 
dinners, it was no longer as to one who belonged among 
them for his certainty some day to share in their success; he 
knew and they knew that, except as toastmaster, he would 
not be asked to their dinners; he was among them solely 
because of some likableness and amiability which they 
found in him. 

And now, as he set himself to think definitely of the guest 
of honor that evening, suddenly Andy realized that he did 
not know who he was. When Maynard had talked over the 
telephone he had been so anxious and insistent upon urg- 
ing Andy to start at once that he did not mention the man 
to whom the dinner was being given; or, if he did, Andy had 
not heard the name and, in his own agitation at the time, 
he had not thought to ask it. This diverted rather than 
troubled Andy now. 

The train drew into the station. Andy got out and tooka 
taxicab to carry him as swiftly as possible to the hotel. 

It was only a little after half-past eight when he entered 


the large reception rooms where a hundred or more men 
were asseribler!. They were of the sort which Andy had been 
certain he wou! 1 there—able, energetic, active-minded, 
successful mes ges, mostly, from thirty to fifty. 

A warin ti: » Andy’s face as he felt the lessening 
of the awkwariness and the tension when he moved among 


them. Even tnose who did not know him by sight rec- 
ognized that his presence suddenly had made everything 
all right. Maynard, who had been almost on the edge of 
nervous collapse, rushed to him and grabbed him as though 
he had to hold Andy to be certain he actually had arrived. 

‘‘Who’s the dinner for?’’ Andy asked him, smiling. ‘‘Do 
you know you didn’t tell me?” 

Maynard laughed loudly in appreciation. ‘You didn’t 
know and I didn’t tell you? I say,” he appealed to the men 
about, ‘what do you know of that for a good sport? Andy 
came to be toastmaster without stopping to ask who the din- 
ner’s for! I say, Andy, didn’t you know it was for Leroy 
Gerard?” 


iy; I hold, at length, one dominant belief: 
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Andy started back a little, the smile gone from his lips. 
“To Leroy Gerard!”’ he exclaimed, and for the instant 
everything swam before his eyes 

So this man was the guest of honor of the eve ning! The 
dinner was for him; to applaud and to acclaim him, Andy 
had been summoned to be toastmaster. Of course Maynard 
could not have consulted Gerard before calling Andy; no; 
the first sight of Leroy’s face made it plain that he did not 
know, till it must have been too late to do anything, who 
was coming to take the toastmaster’s place beside him at the 
table. Andy knew this almost at once and, controlling 
himself, he went forward with outstretched hand. 

“How are you, Leroy?’’ he greeted Gerard. “So the 
dinner’s to you! Why didn’t you let me know about it 
before?”’ 

Gerard met Andy’s grasp. ‘‘How are you, Andy?” he 
managed. 


AYNARD made quick to take any fault upon himself. 

““My mistake that you weren't asked earlier, Andy,’ 
he cried. “I got up the list of guests. Gerard had nothing 
to do with it. You see, this dinner’s a surprise to him. He 
thought he was dining here just with me to-night. I didn’t 
know you used to know him. My mistake.” 

Andy smiled and nodded as though that explanation 
made everything all right and as though his emotion of the 
moment before had come from the discovery that he had 
been forgotten at a friend’s dinner till the host needed a sub- 
stitute toastmaster. He was aware that Maynard realized 
that the trouble was more than that; a few of the others also 
were not satisfied; but for most, the excuse suffic ed. Andy 
addressed the guests in his usual easy manner: ‘Gentlemen, 
shall we go in to dinner?’ 

He led the way into the dining room, his hand on the arm 
of the guest of honor. As Leroy glanced at him and quickly 
looked away, Andy appreciated more fully Gerard’s fright. 
Leroy could not have supposed that Andy had come without 
knowing whom the dinner was to honor; Gerard must have 
believed that Andy had known and still had chosen to come. 

They stood side by side at the head table while the others 
were finding their places. Andy gazed down at the menu at 
his plate. The cover announced: 

Dinner in honor of Leroy B. Gerard, upon the occasion of his 
succeeding to the presidency of Serrell & Ferris. 


For a moment, as he read this, Andy was dizzy again. He 
had guessed, since seeing Gerard, what must be the occasion 
of this dinner; but reading the words on the card unsteadied 


THE ONE I HATE 


BY STRICKLAND GILLILAN 
HAVE in me a tendency to hate, 
Yet see with joy that tendency abate, 
ach new year against my casement knocks 


For sometimes I have hated hard and long, 
And found, too late, that I had hated wrong. 


Hate comes but when acquaintance is too brief. 


So now, when half inclined to nurture spite 
Against some one I deem eschews the right, 
I let not judgment yield unto my huff, 

But say: “I do not know him well enough.” 


For always comes this thought to give me pause, 

To plead the erring human’s doubtful cause : 

Although my eyes discover only ill, 

God knows him through and through 
him still! 


him. He picked up the menu and opened it; an inner page, 
opposite the list of courses, gave the speakers. The first 
name, a clergyman’s, recalled to Andy the task he had under- 
taken. He put down the menu. 

‘‘Before we sit down,’’ he announced, ‘‘the Reverend 
Doctor Folles, rector of the church which our guest of honor 
attends, will ask the blessing.”’ 

Standing with head bowed while the clergyman gave 
thanks for the example of a man who had done important 
work well and cleanly, without injury to fellow, without 
forgetfulness of God, Andy managed to regain himself com- 
pletely. As everyone sat down, he turned to Gerard quite 
easily and started conversation. 


OWDEN, Andy saw when he glanced over the other tables, 
was among the guests of the evening. He happened to 

be gazing at the speakers’ table and nodded constrainedly as 
he caught Andy’s eye; the toastmaster nodded in return and 
sat up a little straighter. The man on the other side of Andy 
was engaged in argument with the clergyman, and Maynard, 
who sat on the right of Gerard, was occupied in directing a 
waiter. The guest of honor leaned close to the toastmaster. 
- “What are you going to do, Andy?” he asked in a whisper. 

do?”’ Andy repeated. 

Maynard had finished with the waiter and was observing 
his guest of honor and the toastmaster with open anxiety. 
‘‘What in the devil’s the matter?” he demanded. 

‘*Nothing,’’ Andy denied; and started ordinary conversa- 
tion again. But everyone in the room seemed to know that 
there was some trouble. Those of the guests who had not 
witnessed Andy’s surprise when he saw Gerard were learning 
it from the others; and, as the dinner progressed, it was 
plain that the guest of honor was more and more distrait. 

It was difficult enough while the food was being served and 
eaten and the music was playing and the talk was going 
around the tables. Now all the dishes had been taken away, 
cigars were being lit, and, as the men moved their chairs so 
that all would face the speakers, the doors to the gallery 
overlooking the banquet hall were thrown open and women 
appeared to listen to the speeches. Andy, glancing up, saw 


Gerard’s wife smiling proudly down at the guest of honor; 
other women looked for their husbands at the different 
tables and pointed them out to one another. 

As these women found seats on the balcony Andy ob- 
served a slight, dark-haired girl slip in quickly and take a seat 
as far forward as possible. His heart stopped as he saw her, 
and then his pulses raced wildly and his eyes filled. It was 
Lydia! Her eyes gazed into his, and, as she leaned forward, 
her lips parted as though she were speaking to him. She must 
have motored into town, setting out soon after he had left. 

Dizzily he realized that Maynard, who had risen the 
moment before, had finished his brief introduction of the 
toastmaster, and it was time for the toastmaster to stand up 
and begin his duties. He glanced, quite accidentally, toward 
Gerard as he arose. The guest of honor, too, was breathing 
quickly; his teeth clenched firmly upon his cigar, but his 
face was still very pale and his fingers were trembling as 
Andy began to speak. 

“‘T have to-night, ladies and gentlemen,” the toast master 
began in his clear, pleasant voice, ‘‘the most agreeable of 
et ae honoring of a friend. We have all come here, 

take it, with the feeling #5 

It was less the words than the usualness of his tone, Andy 
was aware, which relaxed the tension in the guest of honor; 
but, before it was relaxed, several men had noted it. Andy 
observed them shift their eyes from him to Gerard and now 
nod, one to another, as though in confirmation of something 
they had commented upon before; he spoke more loudly, 
suddenly, to pull their attention back to himself; he inter- 
rupted himself to tell a joke to get everybody laughing; but 
when the laughter had subsided, and throughout the rest of 
his introduction of the first speaker too, many watched 
Gerard. 


NDY sat down and the first speaker began. He was a 
mana few years older than Gerard and holding an impor- 
tant position in a firm which competed, more or less, with 
Serrell & Ferris. He wasa close friend of Leroy’s; so Maynard 
had assigned to him the toast, “‘ Leroy Gerard as a Chivalrous 
Rival,’ and he had prepared a sincere and elaborate response. 
Lerov Gerard, the speaker said, had done more to raise the 
standards of business honor and ethics during the last ten 
years than any other man in their department of trade; a 
statement signed by Leroy Gerard, even when he had held 
a subordinate position, was accepted at face value by all men 
in the trade; it required no investigation or confirmation. 
The example of a man like Gerard was invaluable in busi- 
ness; the circumstance, which all had gathered to celebrate 
that night, that Leroy Gerard had risen to one of the 
highest positions in his line of commerce, was certifi- 
cate that honor prevailed and that all must be well in 
this part of the world. 

The applause which followed was both enthusiastic 
and hearty; only those who were at the nearer tables 
noticed, as they clapped, that the guest of honor had 
gone very pale again and that his head hung forward, 
not as a man embarrassed by fulsome praise or like 
a man who was ill; something more strange was 
troubling Gerard. 

Andy, glancing at him only once, rose quickly as 
soon as the applause had stopped and began the in- 
troduction of the next speaker. 

This was a younger man, holding a position under 
Gerard, and his toast was: ‘‘Leroy Gerard as an 
Employer.” 

The inspiration of Mr. Gerard’s example, this young 
man said, might be partly appreciated by rivals, but 
one could feel the full power of it only by having the 
privilege of working in the same office with Mr. 
Gerard. He, the speaker, realized what the guest of 
honor had accomplished by comparing the code of 
business dealings which he found when he started 
work with what he had heard was the accepted 
method of doing business when Mr. Gerard entered 
the employ of the same company. It was because 
Mr. Gerard opposed those practices and stood for 
something better and higher that the new manner 
became established and now had become common 
and accepted. The speaker was merely representing 
the younger men, beginning their business careers, in 
giving all honor and gratitude to Leroy Gerard. 

The third speaker, responding to the toast, ‘‘ Leroy 
Gerard as a Citizen,” related the encouragement to 
better standards throughout the whole community 
which the guest of honor had wrought. 

The minister, Doctor Folles, speaking upon ‘“‘ Leroy 
Gerard as a Christian Man,’’ developed the theme 
of his prayer; he had come close to no other man, 
during his life as a clergyman, of whom he could so 
confidently say that, in gaining success, he had never dealt 
unjustly; it was more than meet and right for others to 
gather together to honor such a man; when speaking of him 
no man knew anything against him which he had to keep 
silent; he had no secret of wrong to another between him- 
self and his God! 


\ HEN the minister had ended everyone gazed toward the 
/'V head table, where the toastmaster was to arise now for 
the last time and introduce the guest of honor. 

While Doctor Folles was speaking Andy had looked up to 
the balcony once to see Lydia; and, glanci ing away quickly 
as his eyes met hers, he saw Gerard's wife gazing down at her 
husband in anxiety and be »wilderment; and the other women, 
plainly, knew that something was very wrong. 

As he arose Andy did not turn toward Gerard; purposely 
he avoided seeing him; but he heard Gerard's breath come 
quickly, as in a sudden panic of terror, and Gerard’s fingers 
caught at the edge of Andy’s coat as though to pull him back 
into his seat. But Andy only put his hand over Gerard’s and 
held it for an instant in quick, friendly clasp; then, releasing 
it, he moved a little nearer the table. 

He could not, he knew, disregard or deny constraint 
between Gerard and himself; he must admit it and explain it. 

“ At first when I came here to-night,’’ he began quietly, “‘it 
seemed particularly difficult for me to attempt the part 
assigned me at this dinner. As most of you know, I believe, 
I was summoned at the last moment to substitute for an- 
other friend of our host who was to have officiated in this 
place. As it happened, I came not knowing the occasion of 
this dinner until I arrived, when some of you, I am sure, 
could not help but notice a queerness in me which I want 
now to explain to you. 

“Just eighteen years ago this autumn, gentlemen’’— 
previously, when he had spoken, he had included the ladies 
in the balcony; but now he appeared entirely to have for- 
gotten their presence; he gave his whole attention to the 
men on the floor before him—‘‘ Leroy Gerard, our guest of 
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The First Crown Consort 


HE pistol shot that removed oh 

Francis Ferdinand from the a ~ 

succession to the Hapsburg él 
throne automatically transferred the ( 
heritage of Austria to another and 
younger nephew of Emperor Francis 
Joseph, the Archduke Charles Fran- 
cis Joseph, and brought his consort 
forward as_ the most interesting 
woman among Europe's ruling fami- 
lies. Now still another even greater 
change has come, bringing to Austria- 
Hungary, in the person of the in- 
teresting Zita, from the family of 
Bourbon-Parma, the first Empress 
that the Empire-Kingdom has had 
since the hand of an insane man 
struck down the idolized Empress 
Elizabeth on Lake Geneva in 1898. 

Zita is worshiped by the Viennese, 

who had been entranced by her 
pretty name before they had set eyes 
onthe betrothed of the boyish prince; 
it caught their fancy; it seemed to 
come from regions beyond the rigid 
rules of court etiquette; it suggested 
the picture of a garden all abloom, 
and distant shores, blue under sunny 
skies. When the Austrians first saw 
Zita’s portrait they at once knew 
that the name had not misled them. 
Hers was a girlish figure, yet full 
of queenly grace, surmounted by a 
small and well-poised head, and 
face made charming by dark, spar- 
kling eyes and an expressive mouth 
sweetened by its ready smile. When 
she appeared among the Austro- 
Hlungarians it was a case of love at 
first sight. 


\ ITH the Archduke Francis Fer- 

dinand stricken by the murder- 
er’s bullet, and the consequent 
coming of war, the new heir to the 
throne placed his sword at his sov- 
ereign’s command and went into the 
struggle in no perfunctory manner. 

The young wife, left behind at 
Schénbrunn, in Vienna, with her 
children, had not to be instructed in 
her duties, for they were dictated by 
the heart. Nobly and bravely did 
she do her best for the wounded and 
ll, constantly visiting unfortunates 
in the hospitals and lavishing tokens 
f kindness and words of consolation 
on them. 

But these are the merest outlines 
of a character firmly molded. The 
young Empress possesses the pre- 
cious gift of judgment of her own, precious to any 
woman and thrice precious to one who shares the 
throne of a great monarchy. She had a superior edu- 
cation, directed by excellent parents, and had other 
advantages contributing to forming the mind and character 
of one decreed by fate to be a leader among the world’s great. 

Zita, of Bourbon-Parma, is one of nineteen children. She 
was born on May 9, 1892, in Pianore, the Italian seat of 
her father, as the twelfth child of his second wife, the lovely 
Duchess Maria Antonia, of the House of Braganza. Her 
eldest stepsister, a year after Zita wi pe born, married King 
Ferdinand, of Bulgaria; one of her stepbrothers, Prince Elie, 
became a son-in-law of the Archduke Frederick, who is a 
field marshal of the Austro-Hungarian forces; two of Zita’s 
own the accomplished Princess Adelaide and the 
merry Princess Cica, have taken the veil and belong to the 
Sisterhood of Sanct. Benedictus in the convent at Ryde, 
in England’s Isle of Wight. 


sisters, 


IFE has ever dealt kindly with the Empress Zita, and hers 
was a most harmonious girlhood. Gifted by nature, she 
never had difficulty in satisfying any claim on her mental 
faculties, so that she never disappointed the hopes set for 
her by parents and teachers. Asachild she seemed delicate, 
vet enjoyed perfect health, disposing of her leisure hours as 
freely almost as did her brothers, gleefully participating 
in sports, riding, skating and hunting with them, 

Indeed the Empress is known as an excellent horsewoman 
and a very good shot, qualities that her husband is ex- 
tremely fond of, for they make in her an ideal comrade to 
one excelling in most sports and who is devoted to outdoor 
life. She is fond of animals and nearly always has these pets 
near her. Among the presents on the occasion of her marriage 
she treasured no tiara or necklace sent by royalty more highly 
than she did a tiny singing bird brought her by an old 
peasant woman. It is said even that a pet dog given by her 
fiancé accompanied the young couple on the honeymoon 
trip. 

The Empress Zita benefited in the amplest manner by 
her studies, and elaborately were they mapped out and 
included even high sciences. Her father, the Duke of Parma, 
wasa prince true tothe Bourbon tradition, in that he believed 
in art and its power to beautify existence. Thus it came that 
Zita in early days learned to appreciate the beautiful things 
filling the palaces of her father—grand pictures by old 
masters, tapestries of priceless value, choice porcelains and 
family silver, and a wonderful collection of historical books. 

Most of his children have inherited the Duke's tastes in 
this line. Zita is a famous linguist, for she speaks and writes 
many languages fluently, and was schooled in Greek and 
Latin by her brothers. One of these, Prince Sixtus, a serious 
worker, uses his literary and oratorical talents in a manner 
that would have distinguished him in any sphere of life in 
which he might have been born. Sixtus pursued his studies 
in Paris, and secured doctorship degrees in law and national 
economy. 

The Duke and Duchess of Parma wished their sons and 
daughters not:only to move in the home circle, delightful as 
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it was, but to mingle as well with companions cf their own 
age the and interests of young people, 
being of the opinion that this course must favorably influence 
their character and be 


and to share studies 


‘aring. Consequently the princes were 
sent to the Jesuit College at Kalksburg, near Vienna; Feld- 
kirch, in the Tyrol; and to Stonyhurst, in England; and the 


Bavaria, and later 
where their grandmother, 
had retired to finish her 


princesses to the convent at Zangberg 
to the Abbey of St. Cecile, at Ryde, 
the Dowager Duchess of Braganza, 
life in holy seclusion. 


attachment of the then Archduke Charles Francis 


| ‘HE 
Joseph (now the Emperor) for his cousin Zita, who is five 


years his junior, budded in early days. 
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Once when asked by a favorite 
American Ambassador ‘‘Pray where 
did your Imperial Highness learn 
. such perfect English?’’ the Arch- 
i duke answered: ‘It must have been 
when I was courting my wife in the 
Isle of Wight.” 
She was then very young, almost 
a child, and not much more grown up 
did she look when a year afterward 
they met again in Franzensbad, 
the Bohemian cure place, where 
Zita was staying with the Arch- 
duchess Maria Annunziata. The 
attachment that had been formed 
between the young people was mani- 
fested the following winter at a state 
ball at the Hofburg, in Vienna, when 
Archduke Charles singled out Zita 
to be his favorite partner in the 
dances. 


Racomparatively short time 
their simple love met with the 
approbation of both their families. 
But the sunny life at Schwarzau, the 
Duke of Parma’s country place in 
Lower Austria, and at Pianore, in 
Italy, was blighted in 1907 by the 
death of the Duke, and the fond 
mother was the more difficult to 
persuade to part with her idolized 
daughter. 

When Archduke Charles, accom- 
panied by his mother, went to Pia- 
nore in the spring of 1911 to ask the 
Duchess’ consent to his marrying 
her daughter, she overcame her feel- 
ings and gave her blessing toa union 
that has brought so much hi appiness. 

Princess Zita, of Bourbon-Parma 

as she then was), was married to 
the then Archduke Charles Francis 
Joseph on October 21, 1911, in the 
chapel at Schwarzau. A large family 
gathering was present, headed by 
the late Emperor Francis Joseph,and 
at the banquet following the service 
he drank to the health of the newly 
wedded pair and thanked the Duch- 
ess for confiding her daughter to the 
House of Hapsburg, assuring her that 
his whole atfection went out to the 
young wife of his favorite nephew. 


ran for the 


life began f 
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4 
Bohemian town of Brandeis on the 
Elbe, where the Archduke was on 
duty as a captain in a regiment of 
dragoons. Soon afterward the regi- 


ment was ordered to Galicia, and Zita accompanied 
her husband, traveling by rail from town to town, and 
stopping wherever the troops halted. When at last 
Kolomea was reached she cheerfully took up her abode 
ina small country house, bare of comforts but called by com- 
pliment a ‘“‘villa."”. By her command no exception was made 
for herinany way; she wished to avail herself of no privileges 
other than those of an officer’s wife. 
The young people did not wait for the neighborhood to 
visit them, for they called first, and their cards read simply 
Captain Archduke Charles and Archduchess Zita.’"’ As may 
be conceived, — unassumed affability won golden opin 
ions with everyone, and the populace quickly came to adore 
them. 


In later life the Empress Zita may recall the stay in Galicia 


as a first impression of the love and loyalty now showered 
upon her throughout Austria 
Some years since she made her official début at the Im- 


perial Court, at which she received the ladies of court rank 
and those of the diplomatic circle, and it was Mrs. Frederic 
Courtland Penfield, the wife of the Ambassador from the 
United States, who declared herself as having been impressed 
by the personali itv of the girlish Archduchess, whom she 
found “everything that is sweet and simple, and with it a 


woman, every inch a queen.” 


All who have seen and heard the Empress during the war 
have perceived the truthfulness of the American Ambassa- 
dress’ estimate of her. She has assumed her place as the 


first lady of Austria-Hungary with dignity, and she gives all 
her young heart to the duties of her exalted station. 
Although never happier than when in the nursery with her 
children, the Empress never forgets what she owes to the 
country and to the people. For this duty she has found her 


own expression: “‘Plus pour vous que pour moi” (‘‘ More 
for you than for me”’), 
EVOTED to each other as the Emperor and the Em 


press are, they are guided by the same thoughts and 


influenced by the same impulses, and both are splendidly 


suited to face the problems of lite. 

Che new Emperor is one of the most promising among 
the men of his time—a character upright, brave, true, and 
a man absolutely without sham. At the beginn ing of the 
Great War he left home and family to partake of the life of 


the soldier, and after a few months was made the commander 
of one of the armies which battled in the 
Southern Tyrol, and personally led his men until at 
stood on Italian soil. 

The fourth child of the Imperial twain was baptized not 
long ago (in June, 1916) in the state apartments of Schén- 
brunn ‘by the Cardinal Archbishop of Vienna, with the late 
venerable Emperor Francis Joseph as well'as the King of 
Saxony among the witnesses 

Their oldest child, Otto Francis Joseph, is an interesting 
boy, born November 20, 1912. Now that Charles and | 
consort have ascended the throne of Austria-Hungary, Otto 
has become the heir-apparent to the Hapsburg crown, as a 
matter of course. 
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By Catherine Van Dyke 


UTHOR OF “TWO GIRLS IN THE SOUTH,” ETC. 


sIHEREAS most people live one life with 
| difficulty, a boarder lives two quite as a 
| matter of course. He hasa past unlike the 
| usual home bodies, else why board in a land 
| of homes? And he generally lives in the 
future, too—one whose ‘‘better days’”’ has 
'for him a double significance, and whose 
: | great expectations he will confide the first 
: \ evening you have passed the catchup. My 
<2) initiation into the fellowship of boarders 
began ¥ with a cough. Colds, be they sniffy or grippy, make 
the whole world kin. I had come—a young stranger—to 
the great city of New York, accompanied by a yellow satin 
dress—relic of my “ better days’’—a secondhand typewriter, 
and a firm desire to write something about something. 

My boarding house was the lonely kind; that is generally 
the first stumblingblock at the foot of the ladder. A soft 
November rain drip-dripped on my skylight window, and 
sometimes perked through beside the bed in which I was 
laid up with a cold. A mouse merrily rattled the trap from 
which I had extracted the spring, for no boarder to the 
manor born ever sets a trap for anything so reminiscent of 
a home pantry asa mouse. Even the lady soprano, who had 
sung so loudly and long all morning “Ah! I Have Sighed to 
Rest Me,” was now resting herself—over a cup of tea with 
the buxom widow on the second-floor front. 

The dull silence seemed to shrivel me up, body and soul, 
when suddenly a footstep creaked briskly up the stairway. 
At any rate, it was human; it was also positively masculine 
and comparatively kind, for it tiptoed to my door. ‘‘That’s 
a pesky cough,” called out the footstep over my partly open 
transom. ‘As one boarder to another, can’t I do something 
for you?” 

‘Just stand out there and talk,’ I croaked back. ‘I’ve 
been alone all day. Just talk and talk.” 


UCH acheery, mellow voice began that strange talk, from 

one unseen to one unseeing. But what audience ever 
heard a more marvelous tale than the life story of a man 
who had boarded in China, in Russia, in Alaska, in Paris— 
Kentucky. Now he was waiting a turn of luck that would 
send him, a mining engineer, down to Brazil. 

““Any minute the telegram may come,” he whispered 
tensely, while I sat up, thrilling with my glimpse into a life 
that before had only meant the door that opened and shut 
next mine. 

We both agreed about hotels. Unconscious of its irony, 
he added: “If you want real home life, you’ve got to 
board. Then you have real people sitting around 
you at dinner—your own kind who are there for 
much your sort of reason. You feel that bond. 
They've had things happen to them. The man 
at your right, eating his corned beef, was a 
millionaire yesterday. The fat lady, who trails 
the long-fringed shawl, was once a great 
prima donna. Opposite you may sit a future 
moving-picture star, a young novelist coming 
to the school of life for the sketches that will 
bring him fame. Miners, cowboys, brokers, 
artists, genteel army widows, motherly old 
inaids—you get glimpses into these lives more 
tragic, more comic than any novel could supply. 
And you learn to laugh by boarding,” he continued 
with conv iction. ‘* When youare sitting on the rim of things 
you've got to keep your balance by laughing. Better laugh 
now yourself,’’ and he ended with a rollicking bass. 

“Ohya boarder’s life is the life for me!” Blithely he rolled 
out a nomad’s chantey, to show that the whole round world 
is a ring of boarding houses and, be it chop suey or hash, 
every little dish has a meaning all itsown. Each verse ended: 

‘But luck will come to-morrow.” 

His luck came swiftly, mysteriously, with the telegram 
that night. I heard the doorbell ring down below in the 
darkness, a quick scrambling next door, and, presto! the 
bird of passage was winging on another uncertain certainty, 
which nevertheless would mean home. 

How he managed to leave a bag of bananas at my door I 
shall never understand; but there it tumbled inward next 
morning; and neatly penciled on the bag I read: “Good 
luck! from one who has boarded long and laughed greatly.’ 


Y FRIEND was right when he said ‘“‘ The only way to 
know a country well is not by living in its hotels, but in 
its boarding houses.”’ 

When I want to recall the spirit of Virginia, with its ro- 
mantic chivalry toward women, I have only to repicture that 
boarding house in which Miss Lady held her court. In ordi- 
nary, vulgar parlance Miss Lady might have been called an 
out-and-out landlady; but to those paying guests who were 
privileged to visit in the old house, behind whose white 
portico were trophies of Chippendale and Sheraton a museum 
might prize, she was a hostess as revered as were any of her 
stately ancestors. 

What Miss Lady called the “service” was partly composed 
of one slatternly, rather absent-minded darky, and mostly 
ourselves, the paying guests, who cheerfully did our own 
work and were humbly thankful for the privilege. 

“How beautiful those candlesticks are!’’ I nodded toward 
the massive silver candelabra which, on my first evening, | 
watched a doughty old colonel place on the supper table, the 
same which had been sent by a “‘visitor’’ from New York, 
whose name now stood for the wealth and prestige that had 
once been Miss Lady’s. 

“Perhaps Miss Lady will allow you to clean the silver 
to-morrow, if you do it very nicely,” said Mrs. Stuyvesant de 


B——-; and so my duty was assigned me. We were a merry 
lot, all playing house together—a game that boarders prize; 
a delightful game for whoever values a home and a mate to 


share it, like that wanderer condemned by fate to roam 
without either. John Howard Payne could never have 
written “Home, Sweet Home,” had he not been a lifeiong 
boarder. 

‘““You must make yourselves at home,’’ Miss Lady would 
say with her fine instinct. 

And so the colonel lifted the heavy coffee service after 
dinner beside the drawing-room fire; the millionairess 
washed the fragile china; the young doctor operated on the 
broken furniture; and I polished the silver to a glitter, just 
to keep gentle old Miss Lady from lifting her white hands. 


We weren't altogether at home in the prosaic matter of 
paying board. It was Miss Lady’s only income, and yet it 
had_to be remitted without a suggestion of its commonplace 
purpose. The colonel always wrote an impressive note, 
thanking Miss Lady for her hospitality and begging her to 
devote the inclosed to any worthy purpose. I put a brand- 
new ten-dollar bill in a box of candy. When I saw Miss Lady 
daintily nibbling a bonbon, that was my receipt. 

When I want to be convinced that the spirit of thrift has 
not deserted New England, I think of a boarding house on 
Cape Cod. Curiously enough, this was kept by a man—an 
old sea captain; although, if you know the ways of such titles 
“‘down on the Cape,”’ you know that “‘cap’n”’ is as much a 
native title as is a Kentucky colonel’s. The cap’n not only 
did all the housework himself, being a bachelor, but prided 
himself on ‘‘tendin’ to the fine p’ints’’ of domestic economy. 

When I inquired the price of my board, he answered: 
“‘Can’t say until I see how your eatin’ runs. If you’re goin’ 
to let out full sail, full sail’s worth I'll charge. If on t’ other 
hand you'll sail with draggin’ anchor and just skirt around 
the edge of your vittles, I'll take — on port rates. ‘Fair 
play’ allus was my motto on the ‘Nancy Lee,’ and I sail this 
ship under the same. Show you to your cabin now,” he con- 
cluded, and swung up the stairs with a pair of legs plainly 
trained to ladder ascents, adding: ‘‘Supper at four bells. 
All hands at the first table.” 


6 he cap’n's cupboard was quite as nautical as his diction. 
His plates and cups sat in rings cut in the pantry shelves, 
just as if the little white house with the green blinds was going 
to be rocked in a tempestuous sea at any moment. Pies 
were his specialty. He pricked various designs of anchors 
on their delicate crusts, and further tattoed deep-sea designs 
on the kitchen walls. He always alluded to the house as 
‘“‘she.”” The boarders were his crew. The cranberry bogs, 
that made a long, scraggly line of green against the sand 
dunes, were ‘‘port’’; whereas the sea itself, that threw its 
spray almost to our ‘‘portholes,”’ lay to ‘‘starboard.”’ 

The cap’n’s boarders came and went, always bringing, with 
their new faces, new glimpses of other lands with a constant 
variety the old seaman loved. I can see him, those evenings 
when we sat together out on the ‘‘deck’’—porch—nodding his 
head as he slowly recounted his met lg: with boarders, 
now that he was too old to sail the ‘‘ Nancy Lee.” 


THE SISTER OF THE 
QUEEN 


BY ELLA BENTLEY ARTHUR 


A and peasant met and smiled 
=| Upon the open road ; 

Beside the queen the royal child 

| In splendid trappings glowed, 

| While on her breast the peasant bore 

|e Her babe, ill-clad, unshod. 

| The queen rode in her coach and four— 
| Afoot the peasant trod. 


| | But mother love and kindred souls | 
He} Looked from the eyes of each, 
| E’en though such far-diverging goals | 
| | Their spirits sought to reach. | 
| “Who was it,” asked the little son | 
| | Of royal blood and mien, Al 
“That passed us and you smiled upon?” |} 

“My sister!” said the queen. | 


“It’s just like havin’ a spec ial picked crew of your own,” 
he said with deep content. ‘‘They change often enough, 
without your havin’ to fire ’em for variety. Then, too,’ “he 
added, slowly drawing on his pipe, “‘it brings the ladies 
aboard; and, gosh ding it! how I do love the ladies! Sittin’ 
up with one scares an old dog like me; but when you get ’em 
by the threes and fours, and safe enough married, with their 
husbands surrounding you, it’s like floating up to heaven 
with the life preserver in your hand.” 


ND so it goes—bright bits of life to make up a boarder’s 

mosaic, with the vivid memories of countries and of 

peoples, to some of which you must present not only your 
rent but your pedigree. 

I remember a hot July night in darkest Massachusetts 
when, after a dusty day’s ride, I tethered my bicycle beside 
Miss Perkins’ porch and asked for a night’s lodging. 

Miss Perkins held up the lamp, carefully read my letter of 
introduction to her, written by a former boarder, but shook 
her head. “I don’t know anything about folks by your 
name,’’ she said loudly, indicating her deafness. “I don’t 
know as it’s right to take in a body who never had relatives 


in these parts. No matter what the hour, day or night, I got 
to do what I think’s right.” 

It was late and I was tired, and an ancestor I must have. 
“Of course there is always Adam to fall back on,” I began 
humbly. ‘‘So many illustrious Yankees have descended 
from the great father of our race Re 

“‘Oh, the Adamses,”’ said Miss Perkins, with her hand to 
her ear. ‘Well, that’s a good New England name. I guess 
you can come in.” 

But it wasn’t until she spread my supper on the kitchen 
table that I realized, over a cold apple pie and a glass of 
water, just what it meant to be in the Great Pie Belt of New 
England where, even in the dead of night, you must be 
armed with an ancestor, a conscience, and plenty of time to 
think both over. 


REMEMBER, too, the romance that budded at Miss 

Perkins’, and how keenly we boarders all watched its prog- 
ress, and did our bit to further it by vacating the porch 
when the honey-colored moon hung close to the wistaria 
vine that hooded ‘‘their”’ single silhouette. There are always 
“those two”’ in boarding houses, where romance is ever with 
us, although her skirts are a bit frayed and the roses that 
adorn her path may be paper ones—and fly-specked at that. 

The man in this case first came to my notice by his con- 
versation. Each boarder has his hobby, his individual taste, 
as sharply defined as his personality. Each hasa special inci- 
dent to rehearse just as often as a newcomer appears. ‘‘He”’ 
was a chatty little body, dignified above the rest of us— 
mostly professors and school-teachers on a vacation—by 
having recently had an operation for appendicitis. How we 
used to hear of that wonderful stay in the hospital, of his 
diet, of the nurse, who said he was a model patient, and of 
the doctor, who insisted that his was ‘‘an unusual, a most 
unusual case.” 

But, unfortunately, just as his story was beginning to have 
the merit of being followed without effort, a young woman 
boarder arrived. That was a terrible moment when suddenly 
she refused the turnips, saying that her diet forbade them; 
she had just been operated on for appendicitis; and, with 
unconscious but poignant cruelty, she added that both 
doctors and nurses had agreed that hers was ‘“‘an unusual, a 
most unusual case.” 

The little man grew red and white with the just indigna- 
tion of one robbed of his only parlor trick by a more up-to- 
date performer. But when, at the end of the meal, both rose 
to take their tonics from the sideboard, a sympathetic look 
passed between them. As they repeated the ceremony 
thrice daily, it was not long before I clearly saw that 
the bitter herbs had changed to a love philter, and 
when the little man gallantly insisted that she 
should have one of his peppermints, as an 

after-taste, we all realized that love itself had 
added a halo to those two absentee appendixes. 

Sometimes—often indeed—we have romance 

tinged with tragedy. Of such is the story of 

the waiter who, with delicate white hands and 
stately gestures, ‘‘tended table”’ in a mining 
town, where the men jokingly ordered him 
[J about under the title of ‘‘ Baron.”” Known only 
Z to the landlady, ‘“‘Baron”’ was indeed his title, 
although to his own family of high lineage he was 
that erring soul known as the “black sheep.’’ The 
French governess, whom he had married and brought to 
the United States to find new happiness in love, had wilted 
like the tender flower she was in the crude miners’ camp of the 
Far West, and now lay sleeping with her little baby on the 
hillside. Every evening, when his dishes were washed and 
the last house job had been attended to, I would see the little 
man walk, almost stumbling with a weary grief, to that 
lonely grave. 

They told me that the boy was even now only twenty- 
three years old; but gradually life was being restored to his 
stricken soul by the tenderness which the roughest old miner 
showed to him. 

In no home in the world is a woman’s personality more 
directly responsible for the tone of the house than is a land- 
lady’s in her boarding house. As a character in fiction, the 
landlady has always been more sinned against than sinning. 
Depend upon it, she is an extraordin: iry woman who can hold 
together so many varied characters of different temperaments 
and tastes, and at the same time manage her own liveli- 
hood. If the truth were told, the landlady has been a fairy 
godmother to.many successful men and women, who never 
could have found a better friend, when they were ‘‘on their 
uppers.”” When success does come, generally they are off to 
enjoy prosperity and forget. 


UT in New Orleans there is a boarding house, as charming 
in its furnishings and its hospitality as any home on the 

stately palmetto-shadowed avenue, where lives one who did 
not forget. A legacy from an unc le in Buenos Aires came 
suddenly to an old man who had lived for twenty years in 
Miss Pink’s first-floor front bedroom, passing back and forth 
to his daily work scarcely noticing the little attentions that 
kept his stockings neatly darned, gave him some favorite 
dish at dinner and always a fresh flower on his bureau. With 
the legacy he was off —to see the world he had read of during 
Sena many long evenings at the boarding house. Miss Pink 
was desolate. He had been almost a child for her to care for, 
except that they were of the same age. 

After a year of wandering he came back. He stepped into 
the courtyard where she was taking her coffee as on those 
former evenings. There was his old chair still vacant. The 
cat rubbed against his smart London suit as it had against 
his former shabby one. When Miss Pink took his hand, with 
the tears in her eyes, he must have felt that 


““Whoe’er has traveled life’s dull round, 
Where’er his stages may have been, 
May sigh to think he stil/ has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn. 


He told her that he had come back straight from Peking to 
ask her to be his wife, and so repay in love his long debt to 
her, before unrealized. But he still wished them both to live 
at the boarding house. He could not be happy elsewhere. 
“You made a home for me when I was homeless. Let us now 
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The Story of His Ordeal in the Dark 
By Winfield Doring 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR I. KELLER 


THIN pencil mark of light 
ate its way into the dark- 
ness, leaping here and 

there and coming to rest on the 
lock of a door. Into the glow 
crept a blunt, dirty hand which 
turned the door knob—softly— 
, one way, then the other. The 
hand disappeared, to return a 
moment later holding a skeleton 
key which slipped into the lock. 
Then, after a slight click and a 
gentle push, the door swung 
quietly open. 

The little beam of light moved 
across the threshold and paused, 
reflected from the dark walls of a 
mahogany-paneled dining room. 

hut It flickered across a polished table 

and from the darkness a flat- 

topped sideboard suddenly flashed into sight, was gone, and 
returned again as the light found it and held full on it. 

Presently the little disk of light resumed its wandering. 
It came to a series of heavy blue draperies, made to pull 
across the many-paned windows. On the opposite side of the 
room it found a wide doorway and thick portiéres. 

A sharp creak cut the stillness. The light vanished in- 
stantly, leaving the room a dense, black void. 

Then, as suddenly as it had gone, the light reappeared, 
waited motionless for a time, and moved across the room to 
the window hangings. A series of tiny, grating sounds fol- 
lowed as the curtain rings slipped along the burnished pole. 
Then a button snapped quickly, and the room leaped into 
light. 

A broad-shouldered, roughly dressed man was standing 
near the wall. One hand still rested on the switch button, 
and the other was rubbing the eyes which were barely visible 
between the black cloth covering the lower part of his face 
and the slouch hat pulled down over his forehead. After his 
eyes had become accustomed to the glare he walked over to 
the sideboard, his feet making no noise on the thick rug. A 
swift look into several drawers, and the man gave a grunt of 
satisfaction as he picked over the best of the silver. 


N THE room above, a big, square bed stood outlined in the 

reflected glare of a street light. Suddenly the bed covers 
moved, and from them came the ‘head and shoulders of a 
little boy, his sleepy brown eyes blinking beneath the 
tumbled hair. 

He listened. 

Then with a muffled cry he slid down under the covers. 
For a moment the bed tossed like a bay in the grip of a cross 
Then the boy stuck his head from under the covers 
again, only to withdraw it hastily as the clinking sound from 
downstairs crept through the dark stillness of the early morn- 
ing hours, sounding its message of fear—fear of the dark, of 
the unknown. For although at the first sound the boy had 
instinctively realized the cause of the disturbance, yet to 
him a burglar was an unhuman creature of a world beyond 
his comprehension. 

This time, however, the result of the mental struggle was 
not long in doubt. Very soon the boy’s head reappeared, 
then his shoulders, and finally with a jerk he sat up in bed, 
every muscle rigid, fighting against the panic-born inclination 
to hide again under the covers. Then came the strength- 
giving thought that he and his mother were alone in the 
house—except for two useless maids. He was her sole pro- 
tection. 

The little fellow slipped out of bed and into his small 
bathrobe, opened the door cautiously and tiptoed across the 
hall to an empty bedroom on the other side. 

Creeping through this room to the bed he felt his way to 
one of the posts, where, after a little groping, his hand 
touched a leather cartridge belt. 

With his fingers he followed this until he came to the 
holster. Then the coveted automatic pistol was in his hand. 
At once a feeling of greater security swept over him, and he 
carefully rehearsed in his mind a scene which had occurred 
the summer before. 


NE day, at their summer home, his big brother had 
asked him to go for a walk in the woods. Before start- 
ing, the tall fellow had strapped on his automatic in the worn 
russet belt with its row of gleaming cartridge heads. They 
had walked some distance through the trees, chatting, the 
little fellow looking up at his brother F 
now and then in an idolatrous fashion. 

Finally they reached an open glade, 
where they stopped, and the big fel- 
low’s face had grown serious as he 
looked down at the blond-haired boy 
beside him. 

‘*Now, kid,” he had said, ‘“‘the sum- 
mer is nearly over, and when it is, you 
and mother will be all alone in the town 
house. If anything happens it will be 
up to you to look after her.”” He had 
paused a moment, then continued 
quietly: “I brought you out here to 
give you a lesson in the use of this 
automatic.” 

The boy remembered how impressed 
he had been at his brother’s seriousness 
as he showed how to load the dull-blue 
pistol and how to work the safety 
devices. 

Then he had been allowed to shoot. 
His marksmanship was not wonderful, 
but in a few minutes his brother had 
been satisfied. 

All this came back to the boy as he 
held the pistol in his hand, and with- 
out any hesitation he pushed home 
the magazine—which had been partly 
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inserted in the stock—and 
slipped a cartridge into the 
chamber. 

Then, with heart beat- 
ing wildly, in spite of his 
new-found courage, he 
crossed the bedroom and 
crept the length of the hall 
to the stairs. The descent 
was a long and painful 
process. Without making 
a sound he reached the 
landing at the turn of the 
stairs, and stood there a 
moment beside the big, 
old clock, listening to the 
muffled clatter of silver 
from the dining room 
below. 

Halfway down, a stair 
creaked sharply. All 
sounds from below ceased 
instantly,and fora century 
of minutes the boy 
crouched on the stairs, 
scarcely daring to breathe. 

It was a duel of silence. 

The only sound was the 
measured click-clock click- 
clock of the old timepiece 
on the landing. 

After a few minutes of 
tense quiet the burglar 
went back to work. 

He knew it was per- 
fectly safe. That very 
afternoon he had come 
around to the back door 
of the house to ask for 
food, pretending to be a 
tramp. He had seen only 
two servants, a waitress 
and a cook, who had re- 
warded his discreet ques- 
tions with considerable 


information about the oc- 
cupants of the house and 
their doings and _ habits. 
He should worry—two women in the back part of the house, 
and a woman and a ten-year-old boy in the front! 

He went on swiftly sorting the silver. 


\ ITH a swish the portiéres behind the burglar parted, 
and he swung around, every muscle set for a leap. 
Then he relaxed—and laughed. 

Just inside the curtains stood the ten-year-old, both hands 
behind him, the brown-figured bathrobe splotching the blue 
draperies. 

From rumpled hair to firm, small feet every line of the 
boy’s sturdy little figure radiated defiance. He was looking 
at a particularly nice tray which the burglar held in his hand. 
Brown eyes flashed in indignation, and a jaw, which was to 
be some time very firm and square, set with a snap. 

“Put that tray down,” said the boy. _ His voice was 
meant to be thunderous, but it was childish enough in the 
big dining room. 

‘“‘ Aw, gwan back to bed,’’ commented the burglar, rather 
at a loss how to deal with such a situation. 

“T will not!’’ retorted the boy. ‘‘I’m looking out for 
mother, and I gotta pistol. See?’’ He produced the auto- 
matic from behind his back. 

The burglar recognized the ugly blue thing. Still he could 
not believe that the little fellow knew how to use it. He cast 
a speculative glance at the pistol. 

The boy saw the glance, and understood. ‘‘Oh, I know all 
about this pistol,’’ he said. ‘‘My brother showed me how 
to use it. It’s loaded all right.’’ Then he added as an after- 
thought: ‘‘ The safety’s off too.” 

For the first time the burglar was worried. He glanced 
toward his own revolver, which lay on the sideboard near 
him, and took a step toward it. 

‘Don't you go for that,” cried the boy quickly. 
do I gotta shoot you.” 

The dull-blue automatic, held by the boy at arm’s length, 
was now pointing directly at the man. 

‘“‘Hey!” said the latter, backing 
away, “point that thing the other 
way. It might go off. What d’ye 
want me tah do anyhow?” 

“You stand right there. I think- 
if I stay here long enough—someone 
will come,”’ answered the boy. Buta 
little quaver crept into his voice at 
the thought of a long wait in the un- 
welcome company of the burglar. 

The man understood. ‘Say, kid, 
look-a-here,”” he began, grinning. 
got a fine knife here I'll give yuh if 
yuh'll go back to bed. It’s got three 
blades an’ a screw driver. Look!”’ 

The boy 
looked at the 
big knife in an 
unconcerned 
way. “Huh!” 
he said scorn- 
fully. ‘*‘My 
knife’s bigger’n 
that.”’ 

The burglar 
changed his 
tactics and be- 
came threaten- 
ing. “If you 


“Tf you 


“Don’t You Go for That,” Cried the Boy Quickly. “If You Do I Gotta Shoot You” 


don't get out o’ here,”’ he began, advancing and scowling 
fiercely, ‘I'll break every bone in your body.” 

“Stand still !’’ came sharply from the small figure in front of 
him, and the man stopped short. ‘‘I mean business, I do.”’ 

For a few minutes they stood watching each other. 

The burglar was thinking how ridiculous it was for him to 
be thwarted by such a child, and the more he thought of it 
the angrier he grew. ‘‘A kid like that spoilin’ a good haul! 
Besides, if some one should come—I’ve fooled ’round here 
long enough,” he decided suddenly. 

“I'll give you just one minute more to git outer this room 
’n’ back to bed,” he began slowly, taking a dollar watch from 
his pocket and glaring at the boy. ‘If you ain’t gone by 
that time—well, yuh’ll get hurt, that’s all.’’ 

In the seconds which followed the boy could feel his heart 
thumping. But he did not waver. He stayed at his post. 

The minute dragged slowly by. 


LIPPING the watch back into his pocket the burglar 
crouched for a leap, swinging his great arms to and fro by 
his side. 

One step he took. 

Then the little fellow in front of him put both hands on the 
automatic, shut his eyes, and pulled the trigger. 

There was a quick bark, then a ringing crash as a cut-glass 
vase on the sideboard burst into a thousand fragments which 
slid tinkling in a dozen different directions across the pol- 
ished wood. 

White to the lips and twitching galvanically, the man 
stopped short, instinctively raising both hands over his head. 

Fascinated, he could not take his eyes from the muzzle of 
the weapon which wavered somewhat, but always returned 
to a point uncomfortably near the pit of his stomach. 

Then things began to happen. 

Someone banged on a door near by, and a startled excla- 
mation burst from the lips of a very white mother, who stood 
transfixed between the parted door hangings, one hand 
clutched tightly against her heart. 

‘‘ Just one minute more, dear,’’ she pleaded, and ran to the 
front door to admit two young men, who said they had been 
coming home from a dance and had heard a shot. 

One of them took the automatic from the boy’s hand and 
stood guard over the burglar, while the other telephoned to 
the police. 


PSTAIRS a little boy was sobbing in his mother’s arms, 
all his miniature fierceness gone in that haven of rest 

‘‘Mother dear,’’ he cried brokenly, ‘‘I’m sorry I busted 
your nice vase.”’ 

And that very wise lady did not answer for a moment, and 
her voice was a little unsteady as she said gravely: ‘* Dear, | 
shall have the pieces framed to hang at the head of my bed.” 

Her eyes were by no means dry as she kissed the rumpled 
head on her breast. Then she passed her hand over her eyes, 
and sighed—perhaps because of the peril which had been so 
near her little boy that night—perhaps because in the hour 
just past she had seen in him the first signs of the inevitable 
growing up that was soon to come. 

Meanwhile a very meek burglar, guarded by two patrol- 
men, was standing before a police lieutenant’s desk. He had 
told his story. 

Just as he was being led away toa cell, he turned back and 
said in an awed voice: ‘‘Say, chief, do they grow all the kids 
in this town like that one?”’ 


| 
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“Thrush of 
Boriquen” 


E LEANED over 
the crumbling 
parapets of the 
old Spanish tower and 
regarded the sea change 
like a chameleon, froma 
blue that was like tur- 
quoise to a green like 
emerald. He saw the : 
stretches of water gilded 
by the sun to the bright saffron of Alas- 
kan gold, and the white foam caps that sf 
showed like lilies ina pond. He knitted 
his long brown fingers together, and a 
mist came into his chocolate-brown eyes. Very dreamily the 
eternal, plaintive song rose spontaneously to his lips: 


Esta es la linda tierra que busco yo, 
Es Boriquen la hija, la hija del mar y el sol! 


She touched him 
‘“Why do you love Porto Rico so much?” 


Constance Durrow leaned forward. 
lightly on the arm. 
she asked. 

‘1 don’t know,” he replied simply. “I was just born to it, 
as I was born to a heart and two eyes.” 

He was thirty-six now when Constance Durrow knew 
him—Pedro de Azala, the “‘ Thrush of Boriquen.”” Eighteen 
years before, the trouble with him began in Porto Rico, 
when the undersized brown men of Spain were fighting the 
barrel-chested soldiery from America. Old officials in Ponce 
and Mayaguez will tell of his sudden raids on corporals’ 
guards of American troops, on ammunition and food wagons, 
of daring highway robberies on citizens. The war is over 
these many years, and he has been pardoned for these things. 
But the same thing was practiced on the Spanish troops. 


N A YEAR'S luxurious trip to Paris he supported himself 
by selling his admirers fictitious and rich plantations in 
Porto Rico. He had even the audacity to sell three of the old 
Spanish guns on the Morro Castle to a Greek collector. They 
tell also in San Juan how he once stole the President of 
Brazil's yacht, standing in the pilot house with a gun at the 
captain’s he ad. The *y tell of his holding for ransom a New 
York banker, and re fusing to allow the old gourmet to eat 
anything except alligator pears until the amount demanded 
was paid. For none of these things was any action taken 
against him. For one reason, he was the ‘‘ Thrush of Bori- 
quen,” admittedly a genius and admittedly mad. For 
another, he could write satires that would cut and sting like 
a whip. A third reason was his ready use of knife and gun. 

But something in the man pleased Constance Durrow— 
perhaps it was the same as in John Lynn, the free romance, 
the recklessness, the care-free manner. He was the antithesis 
of Lynn when it came to motives, but the romance and 
adventure were there. She liked his poetry, too, as much of 
it as she could read in Spanish, and she liked his patriotism. 

‘‘What about your friend, Mr. Lynn?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she said impatiently, ‘‘and I don’t 
care.”’ But, even as she frowned, she blushed a little—a 
faint, roselike thing on her cheeks that suggested dawn. 

“He will never find Bimini,” said the poet. ‘‘He has 
gone off to the Virgins to look for it. Only three people in 
this generation have seen it, and two are dead, the seaman 
Ramon Garcia, and Father Burlan, a little priest from Ponce. 
The fruit is there, and the flowers, and the little island not 
larger than a few acres of ground. There is gold in the sand, 
though we know of none in the rocks; humming birds, too, 
and little chattering marmosets; and the Fountain is there.”’ 

She turned on him suddenly, as she had turned on John 
Lynn. ‘Do you mean to tell me,’’ she asked slowly, “that 
you, too, believe in Bimini?” 

‘**T do more,” he replied, with eyebrows raised in irritation 
at her tone of disbelief. ‘‘l know where it is.” 


Fek fifteen days John Lynn beat southward, past the 
white towns of St. Thomas, past St. Kitts and Antigua, 
past Guadeloupe and Martinique. He raised the Barbadoes 
and went farther, until Guiana showed like a dirty smudge 
on the horizon. The sea sparkled; the breeze blew like 
subtle perfumes; great birds wailed overhead; and the white 
yacht cut into the swell like a plow, or heeled over to the 
breeze with a flurry of foam and a graceful dip of sails. 

The four black seamen padded to and fro, pulling on 
creaking ropes or pushing on the boom with slow, powerful 
motions. The Dominican quartermaster crooned over his 
wheel in monotonous, semi-African quavers and minors that 
gave the impression of humming bees. They shortened sail 
and ran into little harbors of islands which the makers of 
charts had marked with insignificant dots, and John Lynn 
plowed the undergrowth with a queer, dogged persistence 
that showed method in spite of the madness of his quest. 

He found islands golden with the luxuriance of oranges, 
redolent of pine balsams, gay with poinciana and arbutus, 
dotted with stunted fig trees. There were humming birds in 
plenty and chattering monkeys. The black and bronze and 
chocolate people of the islands looked at him in mute won- 
der as he walked among them, trim in khaki and puttees 
and sun helmet, answering his grotesque questions about a 
Fountain of Youth with amazement in their round eyes. 

Che boson—a thin, hatchet-faced negro with the sat- 
urnine eye of a voodoo priest—swept away this talk of 
fountains with an impatient shrug. ‘He's looking for 
treasure,’’ he sneered. 


‘ha | Cire 


Or 


a the Fountain in 


eart That a Woman Shall Unseal 
‘ - By Donn Byrne 


AUTHOR OF “THE BRONZE BOX,” ETC. 


The round, Dominican quartermaster, whose hair curled 
white on his black scalp, smiled to himself. Many years, and 
a child’s heart, and a great kindliness for other men had 
given the old man wisdom. He understood that the grim 
lines about Lynn’s face, and the tense pain in it, came not 
from any sordid desire of things outside but from a lack of 
something within. ‘It is not for treasure of gold he is look- 
ing,’’ the old quartermaster said, ‘‘but for treasure 
of the heart.” 
ere Dreamily John Lynn went from one island to 
‘i another, searching, the white sails carrying him 
when the wind held, the powerful marine engine 
driving the yacht forward during calm, the bow- 
sprit dripping, the sun throwing up the gilded let- 
ters of the name he had fancifully painted on the 
bow: “Bimini.’’? But there was no Bimini for him, 
no island that fitted in with the description old Ponce de Leon 
had passed on nearly three centuries ago, no bower of flowers 
and fruit and gold, with a fountain whose virtue was such as 
to make old men young. 


ORTHWARD islands dropped behind the horizon and 

southward others rose like suns. But he could not see 
them except as he might see the fingers on his hand. Opal 
moons rose and scattered silver. The southern cross hove 
over the edge of the waters—the false cross and the true one; 
but he was blind to them. When not plunging through an 
island he was leaning over the rail of the yacht, looking at 
the water with blank, undiscerning eyes. ‘ He is thinking of 
what he shall do with his money when he finds it,’’ sneered 
the saturnine boatswain. 

“Leave him alone,” the old quartermaster smiled; 
man’s heart, if true, finds its way home through dz irkness.” 

But the dream of Bimini was fading out of Lynn’s heart 
and mind as the dusky glamour of twilight fades before the 
white light of the moon. The figure of Constance Durrow 
rose before him in every step he took and with every wave 
that swept by. He saw her in his mind’s eye, as last he had 
seen her in actuality in the Manchu’s bare, cool room where 
she had saved him from the gag and the executioner’s broad, 
curved sword; he saw her fine, spiritual face held high, chin 
tilted, bronze eyes cold and formal. 

What had he done to deserve that frigid parting, he asked ? 
He had had little to do with women; but, good heaven! he 
said, they couldn’t be as unreasonable as all that—save a 
man’s life one minute and snub him the next! If it had been 
a man he would have gone to him immediately and asked 
what was wrong, but with women !—one never knew what to 
do with them. 

He had come down to Porto Rico with a dream in his mind 
that was becoming more cle< ur and compelling every moment. 
It had blossomed under the Caribbean sky like a flower. And 
now, as it were, it was snowed under, blighted, nipped, by 
this demeanor of a girl he had never known until one short 
month before. He thought it over for a minute. ‘‘But | 
don’t want dreams,” he said impatiently and _ illogically; 
want actualities.”’ 

He did not know what it was that had gone wrong with 
him; he was too shy, if the truth must be told, to confess to 
himself that he was in love with Constance Durrow. But all 
the time the thought of her and the memory of her and the 
desire to see and be near her crept on him like a quartan 
fever. Indreams he saw her face sometimes cold and haughty, 
as when he had last looked on it; sometimes warm and sym- 
pathetic, as when she had wished him and his wild-goose 
quest speedy and complete success; and sometimes bright 
and smiling, as when he had seen her on shipboard. 


V HEN would he see her again? he thought, and sud- 

denly he stopped, cold with a stiange, aching fear. Per- 
haps she would have returned to New York before he got 
back, and then—would he ever see her 

The yacht was driving toward a low, green island like a 
shrubbery, that was one of the few places left for him to 
search. The course led into a diminutive harbor through two 
walls of piled granite bowlders like a gate. Already the 
hands were dropping the mainsail, hauling on the gaff, while 
the rings rattled at the mainmast. Suddenly he drove his 
right fist into his left hand with a vicious crack. 

The hatchet-faced boatswain looked up. ‘He has given 
up his fool chase,”’ he remarked sardonically to the old 
quartermaster. 

‘No, sir,” the quartermaster nodded back with emphasis; 
‘he’s on the right scent. He’s like a hunting hound with his 
nose to the wind.” 

“Hard alee!’’ Lynn called suddenly. Decision rang in 
his voice like the brazen note of a trumpet. ‘Hard alee, 
and up sail, and back to Porto Rico!” 


The ‘‘ Thrush of Boriquen”’ pushed away the emptied tea- 
pot on the café table, settled back for a smoke, and looked 
about the room with a satisfied smile. 

All around, men and an occasional woman were having 
their five-o’clock refreshment at little iron tables, between 
which white-jacketed waiters scurried li‘se mice. Outside, 
down the high, blue street, a clamor of business and life 
rose in a sort of pwan; oxen strained creakingly at the 
cars; motors barked like dogs; a beggar whined for cop- 
pers; and vociferous newsboys shrieked headlines at the 
top of their thin voices. 

‘*To-morrow,” the ‘‘Thrush” purred as he crossed onc 
leg over the other, “‘to-raorrow morning, at break ot day.” 

He looked about the room again, and laughed iv him- 
self. All about him he recognized old admirers, old friends, 
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old enemies. To-morrow he would play his maddest prank, 
embark on his biggest adventure. How they would all 
laugh, those old comrades, if they knew about it! The 
‘Thrush of Boriquen”’ had lived up to his reputation, they 
would say. 

“Tt is a great feat,’ 
could have done it. 

To-morrow he was leaving, when the sun rose, to show 
Bimini to this beautiful, capable and rich girl from New 
York. She was going to sail alone—except for a colored 
maid—with the ‘‘ Thrush” to his fabled island, the fabled 
island of Ponce de Leon, where the Fountain of Youth was 
flowing. 

The *‘ Thrush of Boriquen” smiled as he thought of how 
it had all come about. He understood the influence that he 
had worked on Constance Durrow. First, there had been 
her own innate love of romance, that had made Bimini 
nearly a reality if not actually one. Then the influence of 
Lynn, the magnetic soldier of fortune, the cavalier of 
romance, and of himself, the poet-adventurer with his 
brigand’s reputation, hé id fanned her dream to fire, had 
given her courage to start out alone on her quest. 


YNN! He laughed as he thought of Lynn. He knewthat 
Constance Durrow had been in a vague, spiritual con- 
tact with the captain-at-arms, and that it had been broken. 
There was a pique in the matter. He knew that one of the 
factors actuating her in going with him was the possibility 
of finding Bimini before John Lynn did, and of a triumph 
over Lynn. What he did not know was that she wanted 
to find the island —if it were to be found—also for the pure 
pleasure of bringing the soldier there, of presenting to him, 
with her own two hands, his heart's desire. Her six years’ 
experience of the world, and of handling big things and 
big men, made her believe herself capable of going alone 
with anybody. The ‘‘ Thrush” laughed. 

And how cleverly he had done everything! He had not 
suggested; he had not persuaded. He had just talked 
with the fire in his words and the light in his eyes he knew 
so well how to put there when occasion needed them. And 
then he had been as patient as a cat at a mouse hole. 
And in the end it came, as he knew it would come. 

‘“Why don’t you show it to me?’’ she asked suddenly. 

“Very well,’’ he had answered lightly; ‘‘I will.”’ 

He had said nothing to anybody; he had too much to 
risk. And she had said nothing; she was afraid of being 
laughed at, and perhaps by some means forcibly restrained. 
In open secrecy they had worked the plan out. 

He told her the island lay south of Hayti. 
master of Ponce would take them there. 

She agreed. 

Three days 
lantly. 

She nodded in agreement. 

This would be his last great adventure, whe decided, the 
last prank of the “Thrush of Boriquen.” After this he 
would settle down and live happily, he grinned. An old 
line came into his head: ‘Once aboard the lugger.’’ He 
chuckled. Once touching at Hayti or Domingo, he thought, 
and he could get someone who would perform a legal mar- 
riage. She would fight like a wild cat, scream, struggle, 
refuse. He knew how to handle that. The maid? He 
drew his finger across his neck in a chuckling grimace. 
Once married, he would treat her gently for six months, 
and then she would eat out of his hand like a tamed bird. 

“Women,” he said solemnly, ‘‘are great fools.”’ 

The reasons he wanted to marry her were threefold: 
First, there was money; second, there was the desire to 
cheat John Lynn, to play an elaborate and—what he con- 
sidered — whimsical joke on the soldier; and, third, he liked 
her; she was a beautiful, spirited thing, the sort of wife a 
poet should have. 

But he must be careful he told himself shrewdly. If any 
of the Americans or Europeans on the island should come 
to know of his plan they would have no compunction in 
shooting him down like a dog. He put this unpleasant 
reflection aside and began musing over Bimini— Bimini 
Ww hic h had given him the opening he required ! 

‘This Bimini, I take it,’’ he mused, ‘‘is a sort of vision, 
and later an actuality evolved out of one’s desire for 
romance and poetry and adventure, That is what Con- 
stance wants. That’s what she shall get in me.’’ A quiz- 
zical thought struck him, and a smile played ov er his face. 
He rose and tapped himself lightly on the chest. ‘‘ Why, I, 
am Bimini!” 


* he said to himself, ‘‘and only I 


A sailing 


would be all they needed, he said noncha- 


HE white fifty-footer tore out of the harbor like a 
hurricane. Foam flew sideways in two broad, white 
ribbons from the bow, and bubbled like a spring-from the 
whirring propeller behind. Mainsail and jib bent before 
the wind in a gentle creak. Morro Castle flew by, and a 
wave was shattered like glass under the crash of the bow. 
Forward Lynn stood crouched holding on to rigging 
with one hand, while his glasses swept the sea. The hatchet- 
faced boatswain and two other hands tugged at the strings 
of the reefing. The white-haired negro steersman leaned 
w restling to the wheel. 

Aft in the cockpit sat Lieng-hsin, the giant Manchu, 
while his servant, Wah Lee, polished the barrel of a hunt- 
ing rifle with an oiled rag. The mandarin was reading in 
a thick volume, the gold lettering on whose blue cover pro- 
ciaimed it to be *‘ The Starry Sentinel,’’ by Pedro de Azala, 
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Bait is Bait, and You Can’ 
Catch Fish Without It 


IV—In Peacocks’ Feathers 


HINGS are seldom what they seem,’ 
sang lazily from her hammock. 
““*Skim milk masquerades as cream,’’’ I hummed 
back from the steamer chair. ‘‘Paul Dawson ‘struts in 
peacocks’ feathers.’’’ I was trying an alto to her soprano, 
and the harmony ran so close that it collided in giggles. 

We girls had sung together in a Sunday-school ‘ Pina- 
fore’”’ when we were little, and I reckon Pauline Dawson 
thought for years that that was the way the song really 
went. 

Julia and I were impatiently wasting a lovely early June 
morning on a honeysuckle-screened porch while we waited 
for Pauline and Roxana to drive back from ‘down street.” 
They'd gone shopping for ginghams. Paul, dear indecisive 
soul that she was, hadn’t made up her mind where she was 
going to take Bait for her week of travels; she didn’t seem 
to care for any of the numerous suggestions that we made, 
and we were getting a bit disgusted with her dallying. 

Of course, even with all of us to help Julie, it would take 
several days to replace the little dresses her twin had taken 
from our joint wardrobe. Mrs. Watrous stood in the door- 
way and laughed at our violent preparations for work. We'd 
dragged out the sewing machine, set up a collapsible dress 
form, corralled enough tissue-paper patterns, pins, needles, 
shears and threads for a large-sized dressmaking establish- 
ment, concocted a tall pitcher of lemonade, teased a great 
plateful of sponge cookies from my Sarah, and had almost 
worn out the style book. But we were still waiting in vain. 

“The nicest part of our house,’’ mused Julie, “‘is Pauline’s 
garden.’ 

I laughed. That was such a “Julieism’’—her calmly 
annexing the Dawson garden. They'd lived ‘‘next door” all 
their lives, and I suppose they do sometimes feel that it’s 
all one. 

The Watrous house is the darlingest, triggest thing! It’s 
as demure and simple as the ginghams the twins and their 
mother and their little sisters always wear. It isn’t really 
large enough for the Watrous family, it’s such a tiny house; 
but I suppose Professor Watrous isn't getting a much bigger 
salary, teaching Latin, than he was when Julia and Judith 
were born in that same little house. It looks exactly like the 
cunning pictures in an old ‘‘Godey’s Maga7‘ne’’—very 
peaked gables with a sort of wooden Hamuurg-edging 
fluting down from the top; funny hexagon-shaped chim- 
neys; narrow Gothic doors; and windows from which you 
look into the sweetest old-fashioned garden in Atterboro 
Pauline’s. 


Julia Watrous 


HE’D inherited it pebble paths and boxwood borders 

and darling old yew trees and all—from hey grandmother; 
and she had added to her inheritance. I suppose it didn't 
look Marcel-waved and groomed like modern gardens; it 
was a perfect jungle of larkspur and hollyhocks and cinna- 
mon roses and sweet Williams. And in the very center, on 
top of a fat cedar pole, was a droll old dovecote made from < 
whitewashed hogshead. I do think one of the where 
sights in all this world is Pauline in her 
garden on a dewy morning, with the 
doves circling around her and her yellow 
Angora pussies playing at her feet! 

Once when I murmured something en- 
vious about Marcia’s and Jess’ jobs, 
Pauline smiled her slow smile. ‘‘ Jannie,”’ 
she confided, ‘‘I think they have per- 
fectly horrid jobs—artificial jobs! Do you 
know, I'd rather grow mignonette and 
pansies and sweet peas than to decorate 
‘steen palaces. I couldn’t stand any job 
that didn’t let me putter around all | 
wanted to in the sunshine and the rain.” 

Pauline really lived for that garden, 
you see, about the same way that Roxana 
lived for her violin. Perhaps it was lin- 
gering in her garden that had made her 
the dreamy, unambitious girl that she 
was. All that particular spring she'd 
seemed dreamier than ever. 

‘Paul doesn’t seem to care much about 
going away,’ I gossiped. ‘I wonder why 
she acts so queer about it?” 

‘Pauline’s a little old love,” Julie 
grumbled; ‘“‘but she surely ought to buy 
a quick-decision chart.” 

“She always makes me think of a 
modest blond butterfly, she’s such a quiet 
little ‘flutterbudget.’’’ I waxed poetical. 

“‘She’s the grandest little cook I ever 
knew,” the practical Julia flung back at 
me. ‘Gee! I love to watch her perform- 
ing with a big ‘yaller’ mixing bowl and 
spoon and a checked apron; she certainly 
isa queen. But I don’t think she’s very 
happy.”’ Julie was deliciously ungram- 
matical and irrelevant, but it was so hot 

didn’t tease her about it. ‘“Do you 
know, Jannie, Dawson’s cook told our ‘old 
Mary ‘that Miss Paul ‘hadn't come messin’ 
up the kitchen this long whiles.’ And 
when Paul isn’t cooking, something’s the 
matter with her. And look at the bugs 
on her roses this year! She never let a 
bug get on her Gloire de Whaddamacall- 
ems before in all her life!’ 


E SIGHED pathetically, visioning a 
Paul pining away from some un- 
known grief. 
The methodical hoofbeats of Roxy’s old 
mare clattered around Sabine Street. We 
ran to help Roxy hitch her to the cross- 
eyed, iron horse’s-head hitching post. We 
expected to carry back armfuls of pack- 
ages, but they hadn’ so much as one 
small bundle. And our.'anguishing lady 
of whom we'd been drear. ing dissolved in 
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He Looked Awfully Ironical, Like a Thwarted “ 


Villain” 


thin air, for out jumped a glowing, smiling Pauline, with 
brown eyes shining with excitement and her plump little 
hands clasped firmly over a big square envelope. 

When we were all back on the porch, munching cookies, 
she showed us the contents most gleefully. It wasan engraved 
invitation requesting the honor of Miss Pauline Dawson's 
company to numerous Commencement festivities at Brent 
College, and inclosed with the invitations were cards an- 
nouncing that she would be the guest of Mr. Holland Evans. 


ND, while we were exclaiming over that, she patted a 
thinner letter she had tucked in her girdle and, with 
adorable blushes, confessed she’d been hoping all the time 
that Holland would invite her, and that that was why she 
had been pretending that she didn’t know where she wanted 
to go. 

As for ginghams—well, who wants ginghams at a College 
Commencement? All we needed was to make sure that all 
the very dress-up-ity-est things in Bait were in perfect order. 
There would be plenty of time for that, because Commence- 
ment was almost two weeks away. 


“Now, Then, Does My Chicken House Look Like an Igloo, or Doesn't it?” Demanded Roxy 


yen Pez 


By Lucille Van Slyke 
SACI 


AUTHOR OF 


“HIS FAMOUS DEED,” “PI orc, 


ISTRATIONS BY W. B. KING 

We girls all knew Holland Evans. He’s so stunning look- 
ing that it’s a wonder he’s not conceited—tall, with black 
hair, blue eyes, olive skin and very athletic. He'd gone 
through high school with us, ‘‘beauing’’ Paul to all our little 
parties, which would have been very significant if he hadn’t 
usually taken another girl along, too— Marjory Parsons. 

Marjory didn’t live in Atterboro, but she visited a great 
deal at her uncle’s country place a mile outside town. She 
and Pauline were fourth cousins and did not look unalike. 
We girls, who loved Paul, thought her wide, brown-eyed 
gaze much sweeter than the shrewdly appraising glances of 
Marjory’s gray-green eyes. Holland, with charming impar- 
tiality, had been corresponding with both girls during his 
four years at Brent. With this same impartiality he had 
invited both girls to attend his Commencement, with his 
mother as chaperon. 


ARJORY had three or four beaux and had already spent 

most of the preceding June at Brent, so that this June 
would be no novelty for that reliant young person. But with 
Paul it was quite different; for all that we adored her and 
thought her ‘‘just sweet,’’ Holland had been the only one of 
the boys who had ever paid her any attention. And this was 
the first time that she had been invited to Commencement. 
She wasn’t really quite so pretty as Marjory, but we were all 
of us secretly exulting that Bait would make her look far 
prettier than she had ever been before. It seemed quite too 
perfect that she should have her beautiful holiday at just 
this time. 

Surely she had never looked so well as on the clear June 
morning when we all went to the station to see her off. 
Instead of a pathetic-looking, colorless person, clothed in 
some of her New York relatives’ mourning-before-last, which 
she had always had to wear, she was a radiant young crea- 
ture in our smart blue traveling suit, and the adorable 
toque seemed to suit her demure little blond head even 
better than it had the other adventurers whom it had so 
valiantly served. For the first time in her life she looked 
more attractive than the obviously charming Marjory. Not 
that Marjory didn’t look very well—we had to admit to 
ourselves that it was a pity she, too, didn’t have some Bait. 

“Though I’m sure she'd have spoiled the ‘ Baggage Check’ 
if she’d had a chance at it,”’ cattishly whispered Roxana, who 
never did “ven pretend to like Marjory. ‘She'd have stabbed 
some ‘orrible coarse lace collar over our luscious Chinese 
embroidery, and I’m sure she never would put that hat on at 
the intelligent angle; she'd have tried to make it flirt instead 
of coquet.”’ 

Paul nobly promised to write to us every day, and she 
did. She sent numerous post cards and photog raphs of 
every nook and corner of the campus, with 
scrawled résumés of each day’s gayety. We thought she was 
having a perfectly for the weather was simply 
gorgeous. She was frank - her allusions to 
Holland; she wrote us that he was ‘‘academic: i da 
in his cap and gown; that they were all proud that he had ; 
cum laude; that he’d been offered a wonderful position on 
the Pacific Coast; that he was ‘‘some host.” 

The cards sounded so_ transparently 
happy that we were all of us quite vin- 
dictively sure that, as Roxy slangily ex- 
pressed it, ‘‘she had put old Marjory out 
of the running.” 

We tucked the post cards, as fast as we 
received them, into envelopes to go to 
Jess and Marcia, with underscored in- 
structions for them to send them to Judy. 
Julie and I naively supposed the others 
would be as agitated as we were over 
the litthe romance. 1 think we'd rather 
hypnotized ourselves into thinking that 
it was a foregone conclusion. 


ight even the excitement of Jess and 
x Marcia’s first Atterboro enterprise 


crisscrosse 
corking time, 
deliciously 
ome 


could take our minds off Pauline’s affairs 
jess, energetic soul that she was, had 
boldly applied for the commissions for 


decorating the new Country Club, the old 
Courthouse and the Democratic Club, 
and to her absolute amazement had been 
invited to estimate on the latter two. 
She and Marcia arrived one afternoon 
in a sort of whirlwind of blue prints and 


tracings and color charts. They kissed 
us as perfunctorily as though they'd been 
our tired business husbands, Julie said. 
They had a sort of ‘‘there—there—don't- 


bother-us’’ manner that we found most 
disconcerting. 

‘Don’t you think if we had a party 
the night Paul came home she'd just have 
to announce her engagement and have it 
over with?” Julie asked Marcia ecstati- 
cally. 

Marcia frowned. ‘‘ M-mm, I 
she answered absent-mindedly. ‘Jess, 
don’t you think if Paul got home earl 
enough and the girls all helped, we could 


have a really decent set of preliminary 


guess so, 


sketches by Saturday ?”’ 


Julie and I were so miffed that we went 
over to sputter to Roxana. 

She was whitewashing the new chicken 
house; she did look so funny in her old 
bathing suit all spattered like a snow 
storm! It looked so exciting that we 
dashed home for our bathing suits and 


hurried back to help her. 

Roxana might be sarcastic about other 
persons’ love affairs, but she was always 
humanly interested, and we slap-slap- 
slapped all the afternoon and romanced 
to our hearts’ content. 

Our tired business ladies appeared as 
we'd finished, and just howled at our 
three appearances. 


— en 
jibe 
‘ 
ane 
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“Well, doesn’t it look just like a big wedding cake?”’ 
sighed Julie contentedly. 

“It does not; it looks like a big igloo,’’ chortled Jess. 
‘And really, Roxana, you ought to have mixed some umber 
in your whitewash. That dead white is very glary.”” In her 
best critical manner! 

It was five o’clock in the afternoon and Roxana was the 
tiredest person in four counties, but she just stood and 
grinned at Jess. ‘Is there any particular color you'd like to 
have me paint the chickens?” she asked. ‘‘Or my violin? 
Or’’—she was dancing perilously closer—‘‘ your own dear 
little self?’’ Her whitewashy finger printed itself on the tip 
of Jess’ aristocratic nose. ‘‘Tag! You're it!’ she mocked. 

Such a mad chase as ensued; it really wasn’t fair, for they 
were “all dressed up’? and we were armed for the fray. 
Breathless from giggles, we cornered them under the old 
grape arbor. 

“Now, then, does my chicken house look like an igloo, or 
doesn’t it?’’ demanded Roxy. 

“It does not,’’ answered Jess meekly, with her eye on the 
brush; ‘‘it looks like a nice, big marshmallow—big enough 
for us all to go to sleep on and sink way, way down into 
the middle of ——”’ 

“T know a new kind of marshmallow icing,” 
Julie, ‘‘ with cherries in it. 
engagement cake.”’ 

So we all sat down amicably and planned the party to the 
very last detail, Jess and Marcia agreeing to give up a whole 
evening for festivities if we’d help them with their drawings 
all the afternoon. 


announced 
I think I'll use it for Pauline’s 


\ E WERE a bit fagged, all of us, when we reached the 
/V station Saturday afternoon; rather peevish, to tell the 
truth, and feeling disagreeably ‘‘sense-of-duty-ish.”” Roxy 
and I heckled our decorators by asking them to note the 
beautiful lines of the clumsy old depot benches and pointing 
out the esthetic values of the time-stained walls. Julie, the 
sweet-tempered little soul, was the only one of us who was 
at all decent. And of course the miserable train was late. 
The whole thing, as Roxy remarked afterward, was a “‘ peach 
of an anticlimax.” 

When the train finally did crawl in we were on the wrong 
side of the station. We dashed around in time to collide 
with Marjory’s host, who’d driven down to 
meet her in his new automobile; and 
Holland’s father, who’d come back to town 
the night before, was there with the Evanses’ 
smart-looking car to meet Holland and his 
mother. 

We didn’t even have Roxy’s old Mariana. 
She was being shod! 

Directly they’d alighted on the station 
platform we knew something was the mat- 
ter: they were so constrainedly polite to 
each other, they were all of them too osten- 
tatiously gay. Paul said good-by to them 
all very effusively, but we noticed that she 
didn’t even shake hands with Holland, and 
that his mother almost hurried in her efforts 
to get away from the two girls she’d been 
chaperoning. 

Marjory, perched a bit impudently on the 
driver's seat of the new automobile, called: 
‘‘See you to-morrow night, Holland,” with 
a proprietary air that made Roxana’s lips 
twitch with indignation. 

Paul wasn’t at all the radiant young per- 
son we'd sent away the week before. She 
still looked very smart in our good-looking 
traveling togs, but she was pale from too 
much gayety; there were dark circles under 
her brown eyes and a despondent droop to 
her sweet litthe mouth. We walked home 
with her, chattering as gleefully as though 
we thought she were perfectly happy. At the 
doorway of her house, when we told her that 
we'd stop for her at six to escort her through 
her own garden to the Watrous side porch, 
where we were going to have our supper 
party, she let out a little wail and put her 
arms around her mother’s neck and cried: 

“You tell them I’m too tired, mommie; 
you tell them I can’t go, I’m too tired.” 

The next minute the screen door had 
banged behind her tempestuous retreat, and 
her five chums stood embarrassedly listening 
to Mrs. Dawson’s worried apologies. Mrs. 
Dawson agreed with us half-heartedly that 
maybe, when Pauline had rested a bit, she’d 
come to our party. But, though Roxana 
and I timorously ‘‘stopped by” for her, and 
the others telephoned numerous entreaties 
for her mother to deliver to her, I think none 
of us were really surprised that she didn’t 
appear. 


As he was passing me there was a faint flash of heat lightning, 
and a second later Holland Evans and I were murmuring 
curt good evenings. 

I’m sure that I’d never have had the courage to call him 
back—the girls called me Jannie the shy, you know—only 
that his face, even in that brief glimpse, showed that he was 
as miserable as poor little Paul. | stammered something 
about wanting to congratulate him about his graduation 
and his new position. I asked him nervously if he was going 
to leave Atterboro very soon. 

It did give me rather a shock when he snapped back: 
“Very soon, I hope.” 

He was already moving along the mossy sidewalk when I 
sent another of my embarrassed attempts at conversation 
after him: ‘It was just splendid of you to give Pauline such 
a gay week 

‘We had a perfectly rotten time,’’ he growled. 

I fingered the latch on the gate foolishly. The storm was 
coming fast now; the first spattering drops fairly hissed as 
they fell on the hot bricks. 

“You'd better come in with me until after the storm,” 
I faltered, opening the gate. 


THINK he’d have declined if he’d dared. He looked at 

me curiously when we stood in the dim light of our ugly 
old hall. Holland knew perfectly well that I wasn’t in the 
habit of asking young men into our gloomy old house. The 
rain was coming in earnest now, lightning and thunder and 
all the frills of a regular summer storm. He helped me shut 
the windows and doors; we sat opposite each other on the 
funereal haircloth chairs of dad’s sepulchral parlor. 

I’m sure I'll never know how I mustered the courage to 
explode at him finally with a violent “I think it was inex- 
cusable of you to let Paul have a ‘rotten’ time. She doesn’t 
have many holidays, and she went off expecting the time of 
her life.’’ 

Even while he sat there in the unbecoming light of our 
ugly gas chandelier and glowered at me, I was thinking how 
tremendously good-looking Holland was. But he was a 
grouchy brute! “I’m afraid,” he said with careful sarcasm, 
“that any amusements that a rather unpretentious college 
like Brent can offer are hardly swell enough to suit Miss 
Dawson’s new standards.” 


TT’HE supper table was lovely, the Wat- 

rouses have such darling old Dresden 
china; the table was banked with sweet, 
old-fashioned roses we'd stolen from Pauline; 
Judy had sent some fascinating place-cards 
that she’d painted herself; and it ought to 


A CHRISTMAS EVE FANTASY 


SANTA CLAUS AUTO SKIDS AT THE BRIDGE: BY HARRISON CADY 


Marjory is a bit of all right, as you jolly well know; and of 
course the togs that mother and Marjory wore looked good 
to me. But I could see, just as Marjory said and mother 
herself admitted, though of course she didn’t make the fuss 
about it that Marjory did, that they couldn't help feeling 
rather out of it whenever Pauline appeared. It must be 
Doctor Dawson spends about all he earns on his daughter's 
glad rags; why, she had two or three trunkfuls of duds.” 
He kicked savagely at dad’s beloved iron fender. 

Suddenly I began to enjoy myself. I wanted to hug 
myself, it was such a delicious little joke; and I didn’t care 
a bit if I’d promised on a crossed hatpin not to tell about 
Bait. I was sure every one of the girls would think I was 
doing exactly right. 

I folded my arms and actually smiled at my disgruntled 
caller. ‘‘ But she looked pretty well, didn’t she?’’ I teased. 

He stopped in his nervous round of my gloomy parlor and 
stared at me. ‘In that frilly thing-a-ma-jig Thursday 
night ’’ he muttered despairingly. 

I nodded. ‘I know—with the blue sash and the pearls. 
We girls all look like Mary Pickford when we put that on."’ 

“And in a sort of ‘peachy’-looking holy peau de soie 
Friday he added mournfully. ‘‘ Marj herself said Paul 
looked like a cherub in that; but she said she bet it cost a 
hundred if it cost a cent.” 

“Only fifty-five,” I objected maliciously. Marjory 
always does exaggerate; but it was a bargain at fifty-five.”’ 

“I’m going to get about eighty-five a month to start 
with,”’ Holland slammed back at me. 


NYONE would have thought, to have listened to our 
voices, that we were married to each other and were 
having our first picture-hanging quarrel. 

“Which day did you see ‘Lady Bountiful’?’’ It was 
getting very hard not to laugh. 

“T beg pardon?”’ 

“You've only mentioned the ‘Ingénue’ and the ‘Or- 
chid,’’’ I continued wickedly; ‘‘but you seem rather to 
have liked them.” 

“T think I haven’t the honor of their acquaintance ——”’ 
he began stiffly. 

He could see that I was making fun of him now, and I 
suppose that the thought of being mocked by stupid January 
Ferguson was a little more than Pauline’s 
overwrought hero could endure. He caught 
up his hat and bade me a frigid good 
evening. 

“*Things are seldom what they seem,’"’ I 
hummed airily. 

He was at the door now, but I'd reached 
it first and was backed against it so that he 
couldn’t go. 

“*Skim milk masquerades as cream,’” I 
sang quite clearly. 

He folded his arms and glared at me. He 
looked awfully ironical, like a thwarted 
‘villain’ in the last act. 

‘*Paul Dawson ‘struts in peacocks’ feath- 
ers.’’’ I was having a beautiful time; I 
felt like the adventuress who is doing the 
thwarting. ‘Holland Evans,"’ I scolded, 
“‘you great big goose, you make me tired! 
You’ve known Pauline most all your life, and 
you know perfectly well that she’s a little 
old love. You know she’d rather cut the 
roses and make strawberry preserves and 
clam chowder’’—I added that as a stroke of 
genius, because I know just how much 
Holland likes clam chowder—‘‘than wear 
all the glad rags in the whole world. You'd 
never have known what she was wearing at 
your old Commencement if a kittycat of a 
girl hadn’t purred to you about them. I 
hope you'll tell her I said so too! Why, 
Marj Parsons spends more on her clothes in 
one year than Paul does in ten! And as for 
what Pauline wore—well, you may as well 
know they weren’t her own clothes—that is, 
they were only one-seventh of them her own.” 

He was simply staring at me. 

“They were Pauline’s and mine and 
Roxana’s and the Watrous twins’ and Jess 
Rogers’ and Marcia Cleating’s.”’ 

He stopped my census by catching my 
hands and holding them so tight that I 
couldn’t pull them away. ‘Why didn’t she 
say so?’’ he cried. ‘‘Why didn’t you say so 
before ?”’ 

“T don’t know as our clothes are any of 
your business,’ I flared back at him. ‘I 
th-think you ought to be a-ashamed of 
y-yourself judging girls by their clothes 
and—and—by what other girls say about 
them and—and "It’s pretty exciting 
having a good-looking young man holding 
your hands for the first time, even if you are 
awfully angry with him. ‘“ But—if—if you 
want to know,” I confessed desperately, ‘‘ we 
all of us bought those clothes together just 
for Bait, and Pauline was -" 

The big turnip bell on our side porch rang 


have been the delightful party we'd antici- 

pated all the morning while we were mixing salad dressings 
and freezing ice cream. But it wasn’t. It was a perfectly 
hateful party. It was too hot, and Pauline’s empty seat 
made us petulant. 

“She might have been sport enough to have seen it 
through,” grumbled Jess. 

“Sharper than the serpent’s false tooth is the thankless 
che-ild,”” Marcia drawled flippantly. “Heavens! A lost beau 
isn't everything.” 

She and Jess were as ‘“‘perky”’ as if they’d been regular 
militant feminists. I suppose they couldn’t even understand 
poor little Paul’s point of view. 

It grew hotter and hotter, and the gayety grew more and 
more superficial; there were faint rumbles of thunder from 
the south. 

“I think we'd better beat it home before the storm,”’ 
Roxana decided. ‘‘We can do the heavy festive to-morrow 
night, maybe, before our tired business ladies go back to their 
throbbing city. Maybe Paul will wake up by that time and 
come across with those keys.”’ 

It wasn’t much after eight o’clock that I hurried along 
toward home, feeling, as Sarah would say, “‘utterly flabber- 
gasted.”” I’d my hand on our rusty gate when I saw a man 
stalking along under the maples, his hands jammed down 
in his pockets, his head bent iow—just as though he didn’t 
care in the least where he was going. The air was stifling. 


“Pauline hasn’t any new standards,” I blurted. 
the same domestic little dear she always was. 
that I look at her I always think of 


“She's 
Every time 


Sit on a cushion and sew a fine seam 
And feast upon strawberries, sugar and cream.”’ 


“She is rather luxury loving, I suppose,”’ replied Holland. 

He was getting meaner and meaner; I was sorry I’d asked 
him in. After all, his and Paul’s troubles weren’t my affair, 
and if he was such a gloom all the time I certainly didn’t 
want Paul to have him. 

“I didn’t mean that in’that sense at all,’’ I snapped back 
icily. “i meant that I think she’s always been a dear girl, 
and I think that she gets dearer all the time.” 

‘Very much dearer,” he agreed bitterly. 

‘“*Then why are you so hateful about her?”’ 

He got up and began striding around the room as though 
he'd like to walk straight through our old French windows 
and into the storm. He evidently decided that, since I'd 
made it my business, he’d let me know exactly what he 
thought about our little friend. 

“Tt isn’t only on my account,”’ he began tempestuously, 
‘that I’m sore over how Pauline acted at Brent; it’s on my 
mother’s account and Marjory’s account. She made all of 
us look like a bunch of ‘rubes.’, My mother’s the salt of the 
earth,’ he went on before I could interrupt him, ‘*and old 


so hard that we fairly jumped apart. Holland 
waited while I crossed the dining room, but 
he was following me just from excitement. I thought the 
bell must be Sarah ringing that she was home from her 
lodge meeting. But it wasn’t. 

A little figure in a boy’s shapeless old raincoat stood ‘under 
the dripping eaves. Pauline! Her blond hair was allewet 
and crinkly against her white forehead; she hadn’t any hat; 
the damp frills of a shabby old black negligee were hanging 
limply over her collar. 


ERE,” she held out her little closed fist. ‘‘I ran ’cross 
lots with the keys. It was h-horrid of me to forget I 
had them. I didn’t remember until the expressman came. 
I know I’ve been an ungrateful little s-shrimp to run away 
from you all; but oh, Jannie, that hateful old Bait has 
ruined my w-whole I-life!’’ The wet coat sleeves wrapped 
themselves around my neck. ‘H-Holland thinks I-I’m 
n-no-nothing but a s-silly l-little f-fashion-p-plate. He 
thinks I’m a r-regular cigar-s-store P-Pocahontas; he * 
He took her away from me so abruptly that I nearly fell 
back through the doorway. But I wasn’t going to have him 
spoil everything after I’d worked it up to such a beautiful 
climax. I simply grabbed and pulled. We both of us 
pulled. And Pauline turned her startled brown eyes first on 
one and then on the other of us. 
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By Howard Vincent O’Brien 


JRS. CUSHING picked up her sewing and 
threw it down again immediately with a 
vigorous exclamation. Her wrath was not 

| unjustified. The cook, an extraordinarily 

incompetent person, had just made a num- 
| ber of preposterous demands and, upon 

| their preposterousness being made clear, 

| had tendered her resignation to take effect 

| instantly. The cook had been the ponder- 

J ous straw to break the back of the sorry 

Mrs. Cushing surveyed her surroundings 

The ancient furniture seemed a kind 

monotony of life. It expressed so 

im- 

with all the defects of an- 
iquity save its charm, was a summary of her married life. 

lhe chair’s frets and scrolls, newly varnished, had made a 

brave appearance twenty-five years ago. But it had been 
intended for mere temporary use: it had been their pleasant 

conviction that in a year or two they would replace it with 
something permanent, something that one could live with 
ilways. But Henry’s affluence had proved always just over 
the ridge of attainment. 

Mrs. Cushing went over and fingered the bills on her 
spindle. Once a month, for twenty-five years, she had 

truggled over the bills, buoyed up with a placid faith that 
‘next month” there would be something left over. But that 
‘next month’? never came. All too frequently the only 
balance was one of debt. If the tiny nucleus in the savings 
bank grew to the proportions of a little trip to the country, 
one of the children was sure to have whooping cough. There 
never had been a surplus put by for pleasure that it did not 
vanish before necessity. 


cheme of things. 
with profound disgust. 
ff symbol of the dreary 
learly the relentless decay of youth and hope. The 
vossible rocker in which she sat, 


B' T it was not the everlasting proximity to poverty which 
J made Mrs. Cushing’s eyes grow dim as she sat in the fast- 
larkening sitting room, reviewing her life. She had not mar- 
ried Henry with a yearning for the fleshpots. She had loved 
him. She loved him still. He was a sober, steady, quiet, 
generous little man, with an unfailingly good disposition, 
whom anyone must love. What more could she rightfully 
sk in a husband than she had found in him? It was not his 
fault that lack of initiative was part of his good disposition, 
hat the rut in which he labored 
nders & Pell’s was the fruit of his 
iet sobriety. 

Nevertheless, she could not quell 

n unruly sense of resentment. If 
nly Henry would be different oc- 
casionally! It was his boast that 
e had not missed a day at his desk 
n seven years. In no essential par- 
ticular was he different from the 
rmolu clock on the mantel. At 
regular intervals it did stated things 
ind made expected sounds. It was 
not handsome—any more than 
Henry was; but it would be ungrate- 
ful to speak unkindly of it. As 
clocks went, it had been serviceable. 
It was not possible to think or speak 
inkindly of Henry. That was the 
trouble. There were times, indeed, 
when she wished that she could. If 
only he would occasionally do some- 
thing that would permit her to fly 
into a passion of rage at him, she 

night forgive his intolerable same- 
But he never did. His temper 
was as dependable as his presence 
on the “‘seven-eighteen”’ train every 
morning. 

Che clock, at that moment, said 
six-fourteen. Therein lay its infe- 
riority to herhusband. It could not 
possibly be six-fourteen, because she 
had not yet heard the clacking of 
the front gate. It never took Henry 
more than eight minutes to come up 
from the station. 


Hess, 


'DDENLY Mrs. Cushing stopped 
weeping. It was not that she no 
longer felt like weeping, but she 
knew that Henry, at the sight of 
tears, would at once institute weari- 


She recalled, with a faint warmth in her cheeks, how 
Henry’s family-had laughed when, in an ingenuous moment, 
she had confided her conviction that he could have made 
his mark as a poet, if he had not chosen to go merely into 
business. 

She thought of their wedding. Her family had been as 
poor as his, and the ceremony, to impartial eyes, had doubt- 
less been a rather pitiful affair. She had made her bridal 
gown herself, and the groom’s bouquet was merely a few 
blooms of cornflower, picked with his own hands. Their 
honeymoon had been spent at a cheap little summer resort, 
only a few miles from her home by trolley. Most of its 
four di o had been spent in a rowboat, because only thus 
could they avoid the swarms of curious people with which 
the world seemed to be filled. She smiled to think of those 
four days, and how quickly they had slipped away. Fancy 
spending four days alone with Henry now! It was not that 
they would bore each other. But in twenty-five years one 
is apt to cover every possible conversational topic very 
completely. 


ELUCTANTLY her thoughts came back to the bleak 
present. Henry would becoming in presently. He would 
deposit his newspaper, folded at the fourth page, on the hat- 
rack. Then he would peck at her cheek—twice—and make 
formal inquiry as to her occupation during the day. After 
dinner he would submerge himself ina book. At about half- 
past nine she would yawn suggestively, mentioning her 
overpowering and incomprehensible sleepiness. He would 
murmur sympathetically, kiss her—or permit himself to be 
kissed—absently give a gentle pat to her wrist, and resume 
his reading. Thus the day would end, just as the days had 
ended for more years than she cared to remember. 

She could hear subdued voices on the porch outside 
Ellen, the last of the gir ls and the most like herse If, was there 
with Albert. Mrs. Cushing sighed. Everything was settled 
except the date for the wedding, and that could not be far 


off. The last relief from the eternal sameness of Henry 
would soon be gone. 
Her eye s clouded wistfully. Ellen was adorable—and so 


young! The delicate rose of her simple, filmy little frock, 
culminating in the deeper ruddiness of her cheeks, formed 
an exquisite chord of color. There was a subtle, fragrant 
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power and achievement, Ellen’s love deepening and expand- 
ing until it included respect. 

A tear rolled saltily down her cheek as she glimpsed the 
box of candy at Ellen’s side. Once upon a time Henry had 
brought sweets to her, too—not so good, not so much of 
them—but adequate as symbolry nevertheless. He had 
thought it merely candy, however; he had not understood. 
It had soon become extravagance, not to say foolishness. It 
was more practical, he had explained, for her, when she craved 
sweets, to tell him so, and he would bring them home in the 
quantity and quality desired. He had never understood. 


PANG of jealousy burned her at the look in Albert’s eyes, 

like an anchorite before his shrine. She had not seen 
such alook in Henry’seyesfortwenty years. It was as caress- 
ing asthe touch of asunbeam. She could almost hear the un- 
spoken words which accompanied it. More than once she 
had struggled to make Henry comprehend why she craved 
that caress—always. She had only exasperated him, brought 
him as near to wrath as it was possible to bring him. He had 


said in so many words—quite bluntly—that ‘such blandish- 
ments were for youngsters, still idealizing life and love. One 
could not be forever repeating the honeyed nothings with 


which the madness of courtship was garnished. It would be 
silly —embarrassing—quite impossible. Why could she not 
take some thing for granted ? 

That was oe whole troul 


le! Henry took everything for 


granted. Li id become a habit; his life the most com- 
1 | factor It brought a 
See the ole 
\ es he Wal 
V move Life vas 
ve o hi Ellen w i 
l kind of testimony oO 
ne Ve 
Kis bret had died away, and 
rustle of the leaves was 
stilled. The murmur of voices be 
came intelligible. But she did no 
move out of earshot. On the con 


trary, she shifted her chair so that 


she could better hear what the pair 
in the hammock were saving. 
She felt that it was not perhaps 
quite the proper thing to do. But 
there was nothing personal in her 
ing. The two voung 
people w in a way symbol 
lo se I o listen to Ellen w 
he ‘ is like turning back the 
wheel of time and seeing one’s self 
sesides, It was a mother S privilege 
Suddenly the expression ot ret 
il iscent tenderness on her face 
vanished It gave place to one ot = e 
shock. Albert was speaking, a little Saige? = 
row between the eves which still : 


re that look of « aressing devotion. 


some investigation, and inevitably 
offer the solicitous assurance that 
she ‘“‘was not‘ well.”” It would be 
impossible, of course, to make him understand that she was 
weeping because he never stayed out all night, or never came 
home late from some place that she knew nothing at all 
about with a tobaccoey and generally convivial atmosphere 
about him. 

She shook her head helplessly. There was no use. The 
glowing fabric of hope had faded, as doubtless it must for 
everyone. Life would never again be bright and new as once 
ithad been. Nature, trickily deceitful, ensnared blind youth 
under promise of all things in heaven and earth; when she 
had had her will, the poor dupes were cast aside to awaken 
to reality as best they might. 
lowly under the skies. 

Mrs. Cushing’s memory flashed back over the years to the 
perfumed summer evenings when she hung over the gate in 
the twilight, 
suit and prodigiously high collar, and swinging a little 
smartly—to come up the street. 
arrived—with no regret for that. 
then, of course. 


Their repinings echoed hol- 


eagerly waiting for Henry—in his tight black 
stick 
It was usually dark when he 


They 


had not been married 


It was not hard to imagine Albert, 
knitting together into a manhood of 


took a high polish. 
years ran their course, 


as the 


‘You know, El,”’ he said 
‘we can’t afford to be sentimental 
ibout this. That love in a cottag 
stuff is great in the story books, bi 
it don't work in real life. We gotta 4 
be practical, that’s what. Wasl 
the dishes may be O. k. fi lat z 
once in a while, but as a st 
diet —nix for me!” 
Mrs. Cushing’s eves grew sauce! 
like with pain at the reply of be: : 
tender, innocent, fragile orchid of ‘ 
daughte 
“Washin’ the Dishes May be O. K. for a Lark Once in a While, But as a Steady Diet — Nix for Me!” “You're dead right, Bert,’ s! 
said firmly. ‘““And what's 
freshness about her, like that of flowers in the early morning we've got to look out for the future. There’s boun 
still palpitating under the kiss of the dew. If she could be children ng along : ( ( 
transmuted into music, thought her mother, she would be a | 
tender, haunting me lody, fine yet not cloying. 
Albert, too, was beautiful—the sapling beside the flower. 1 ber CUSHING was inexpressibly relieved at the 
She was swept with a thrill of mingled emotions firstakind 4 of footsteps on the gravel outside. She ha 
of maternal pride, and then, as she recalled the sturdy enough and to spare of young love. She felt perilou 
promise of Henry asa young man, smnatbing anlte dillersat. forthright tears. The sordi 'g fleshliness of it! Henry, « 
She studied Albert thoughtfully. Faint lines were begin- after twenty-five years, never talked like t] Her | 
ning to show about his mouth, suggestive of knotty fit-s at whatever his failings, was not selfish. And he wo r 
the core of him. They might mean strength, or only mere grieved as she to know how utterly wit] reticence, h 
hardness. Time, alone, could tell. deplorably foreign to their ideals, their | v girl had becom 
The world had swept cruelly on and left her standing 
ENRY, she reflected with a kind of pang, was straight- She was horrified to think how far away it had got. It made 
grained and soft, and, squared by his and her hopes, he her feel terribly lonely and, through loneliness, drawn 
had been a failure. Knotty timber washardtowork. Itoften strangely close to her husband. He, too, was left behind 
dulled and sometimes broke the tools and the hearts of those — He doubtless thought—if he thought of the matter at all 
who labored upon it. But in the end it had strength, and it that Albert wrote poetry to his beloved, just he had done. 
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THE MOST WONDERFUL PICTURES IN AMERICA 
FROM THE LEADING PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 
Presented [for the First Time in Thetv Original Colors in a Series of Which This is Number Lxght 
THIS MONTH: TWO GREAT PAINTINGS IN THE MORGAN COLLECTION OF NEW YORK 
by Special Fermission M Prerpont Morgan 


This Reproduction Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. 


PORTRAIT OF A CHILD: BY JACOB GERRITZ CUYP 


HIS most interesting portrait of a child, when first exhibited with other famous pictures in the Morgan Collection at The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, 
made an instant appeal to the thousands of visitors who flocked to the galleries. The dimensions of the picture are 3434 inches in height and 261% inches in 
width. The sincerity of the workmanship is in harmony with the charming simplicity of character evinced in the features of the subject. 


NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 41 of this issue of the Home Journal. 
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19 
MORES 
E EFFINGERE 
UEACTABELLA FORET 
XXX 
This Reproductron Copyright by Curtis Publishing Company. Engraved by Charles W. Beck From the Original Painting. ‘ 
Ts picture of a beautiful young Florentine lady was painted in the fifteenth century when the subject was the ornament of the countless festivities, as well as the - 
patroness of the good works, which marked the undisputed sway of Lorenzo di Medici, ‘’ The Magnificent,” in the most brilliant period of the Italian Renaissance. 
It is painted on a panel measuring 2934 inches in height and 19% inches in width, and it occupies a place of honor on an easel in Mr. Morgan's private library. 
NOTE—An explanation of this great painting will be found on page 41 of this issue of the Home Journal. 
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cr San) WAS a young girl brought up to believe 
, / that I should get married and be cared for 
all my life by some man. We didn’t have 
a lot of money, but we had enough to give 
me pretty dresses and an occasional party 
and to keep a maid. And then my father 
ZaY, passed away suddenly, and we found we 

| 733 Hs had nothing at all; he had systematically 
| 


overlived his income for years. The house 
= we thought we owned was not ours. 

I was twenty, and I had never been taught one thing by 
which I could support myself. The only thing I could do in 
exchange for money was to sew. Many a girl who can do fine 
needlework can make a living out of it—a scant one, to be 
sure, but still a living. But you have to make attractive 
dresses to earn much money, and that means more than 
needlework; it means knowing lines and how to cut and 
what is stylish. It is the difference between knowing how a 
thing ought to be done and doing it. I was only an amateur 
seamstress, although | was an expert needlewoman. 

Some of my friends let me do some sewing for them. But 
that was a kindly charity and not very lasting. The only 
kind of sewing I could do, without being handicapped by my 
lack of knowledge about cutting and fitting, was the making 
of babies’ and children’s clothes, especially clothes for chil- 
dren under five. 

So I got some of that work to do. I brought it home and 
worked at it early and late, by sunlight and by gaslight. I 
did it well. My handwork was almost faultless and my 
machine work was dainty. Mother helped me all she could, 
While I was at the machine she hemmed by hand and 
gathered and whipped lace. 

But even then I did not average a dollar a day, and, 
although we moved to a tiny place with a rent of only nine 
dollars a month and conducted our ménage on the most 
economical plan, the money I made would not support us. 
I realized it the first time mother was ill and I had to stop 
my sewing to take care of her and to get the meals. The 
work I could get done brought me in only about fifty cents 
a day. Of course if I fell ill myself it would be worse. One 
of the serious troubles about any work done at home is the 
constant interruptions. 


O I DECIDED to go out to work. It distressed my 

mother dreadfully. As long as I sat at home sewing she 

felt | was not greatly different from what I had been before 

my father died. | merely had a different way of employing 

my leisure. All girls sewed. But to go out to sew, to go from 

j house to house, was another matter. She thought it made a 

kind of menial out of me, a person who must take orders 
from another woman who was buying my time. 

] went out to sew at a dollar and fifty cents a day 
dollars a week; from which I had to take my carfare. Wash- 
erwomen, I believe, are allowed their carfare, but I was a 
lady, and it would not have been proper to hurt my feelings 
by supposing that I needed that ten cents a day extra. 

rhe first thing that “going out” to sew did to my work- 
ing day was to limit it. At home I had been sewing at night 
and early in the morning, rushing to get my orders done, 
This way, | arrived at a quarter of eight, got to work at 
eight and stopped at five. I should have preferred to have 
had an hour for luncheon and to work until five-thirty, but 
| soon found that women do not like it if you sit around their 
houses and rest. If they are employing you to work they 
want to see you doing it. 

So all | could count on at lunch hour was the actual time 
it took me to consume my food; and I have seen women 
time me at that. Indeed, only a few generous ones, or those 
in business, liked my stopping work promptly at five. Women 
are curious about such things. I have had them bring me bits 
of work to do at a quarter of five that they knew perfectly 

| well would take me three-quarters of an hour to do. 

| began early to classify my women employers into the con- 
siderate and the inconsiderate, and the just and the unjust. 
Sometimes I could tell the moment I entered a house into 
which class its mistress belonged. If the family were at break- 
fast when I came—and they often were at a quarter of eight 
and the woman at the head of the table asked if 1 would 
have a cup of coffee or a hot roll, she belonged, most likely, 
to the considerate class. 

L never accepted either coffee or roll, although I knew that 
the washerwoman got her breakfast after she had her boiler 
on and her wash under way. But I was supposed to have 
had my breakfast, and I found that even a considerate 
woman did not want me to postpone my start by eating. 


nine 


ET this type was usually the woman who had seen to it 
that I had a comfortable place to sew; that the chair in 
it which | was to spend eight hours was the right height for the 

machine and easy to sit on; that the light in the room was 
bright enough, so that my overtired eves should not suffer 
more than they had to; that the room was warm enough in 
winter to keep my hands from getting stiff while I sewed; 
and that I had enough food for my luncheon to make the 
afternoon as good a worktime as the morning. 

Getting my luncheon where | worked was, of course, a 
real saving of money to me. It was my main meal. My 
breakfast and supper did not need to be expensive or even 
large, if | was furnished a good hot luncheon at noon; usu- 
ally | was women utilized their left-overs 
for next day’s luncheon. But I did not mind hash, and the 


| And it 


second cooking of vegetables often improves 
i household eat 


Of course many 


them 
is quite customary where the members of 
light luncheons to get 


woman. I know it 


something special for the sewing 
is for the laundress, for I myself have 
often stopped in at the butcher's for two or three pork chops 

for the laundress’ luncheon 
ty Yet every now and then I did go into a household where 
i the food furnished was meager, and then my work went 
harder, Of course there was nothing that | could do about 
iN it, if | did not like the food, except to go without it unosten- 
tatiously. If I were to say, ‘I do not like Hamburger steak,” 
1 should simply offend the woman who was employing me. 
In going out sewing | found that I had to be liked not only 
by the “lady of the house” but also by her servants if | 
wished things to be comfortable. I found I had to do two 
things to get along with servants: I had to be civil without 
the slightest bit of gossip and I had to be tidy about my work 


im © 


What it Means to be a Seams 


A 


A Life Story as ‘Told to 


It is just as easy to be tidy about your work as to be dis- 
orderly, and this is where I scored with the servants. I kept 
a wastebasket beside my machine, and my scraps went into 
it. If I could not secure a wastebasket I could always get a 
piece of paper. And I used to take five minutes of my own 
time, after five o'clock, to clean up. I found it to be worth 
while. 


NE of my singular experiences was the method of econ- 

omy I found in homes. A woman may be extravagant 
in large things, especially with money she has not earned, 
but she is very likely to let her spirit of economy assert itself 
in smaller things. 

I have known women with plenty of money to economize 
on the quantity of material from which I have had to cut a 
child’s dress, until I was nearly distracted. They thought I 
ought to be able to manage it somehow; that I was not quite 
clever if I could not. Sometimes I could, but it took me so 
much more time and thought that any gain was fully used 
up by the time I wasted. 

There was one woman whom I always asked to get more 
material than I needed, knowing quite well that she always 
got half a yard less than I asked her to buy, because she 
thought I “ought to manage.’’ Before I discovered this 
peculiarity I usually ran short of material at a critical time 
and had to discontinue my work until more was obtained; 
and sometimes the supply ran out and the work had to be 
abandoned. 

However, I could stand the mean woman better than I 
could stand the nervous woman. For the trouble about 
nervousness is, it is contagious and infectious both. If you 
have never tried it you have no idea how difficult it is to 
sew with a nervous woman fussing about you, inspecting 
your work and getting agitated about it every other minute. 

You make mistakes you never would have made; you sew 
things up on the wrong side and have to do it all over again, 


I Usually Ran 
Short of Mate- 
rial at a Critical 
Time 


and then she thinks you are not giving her full time value 
and that you are not skillful. She can stop whatever she is 
doing, if she is made nervous by it, but you cannot stop your 
sewing; you have to go on even if your hands tremble and 
your head aches, because of her. 

There was one place, where I sewed each spring, that left 
me utterly exhausted after the third day, a place that I ap- 
proached with dread and left with thanksgiving. I ought 
long before to have told this woman I had not time for her, 
but she was closely connected with three other women for 
whom I sewed, and so 1 was afraid to antagonize her. 

A nervous mother is almost sure to have children whom 
she is unable to control. If she has not learned to control 
herself she cannot, of course, control her children. If you 
want to try a really nerve-racking thing, try fitting an un- 
controllable child under the eyes of a nervous mother. Your 
work will not have gone especially well, because you yourself 
have been made nervous; so very likely you will have to fit 
the child oftener and make it stand longer than you other- 
wise would, while you repair your mistakes. 


EW children like to stand still while somebody pins up a 

hem that will not hang right. If there is added to this 
a running comment of ‘‘Well, what on earth can have 
happened to that dress!) How did you cut it? Surely you 
must have put the side gore in front,’’ you can see what 
will happen. 

The child will turn and twist in order to see what the 
mistake is. She will also catch the inflection of protest in 
her mother’s voice and add it to her own protest. Fre- 
quently the child has been called from play for the fitting 
and resents it and wants to get back to the play. 

A child’s way of expressing her resentment under these 
circumstances is usually by jumping up and down. You 
urge her to be still, and the mother cries irritably: ‘‘Gladys! 
Can't you be quiet? Dear me, it’s a pity she has to stand 
so long! What can be the matter?"’ You control yourself 
as well as you can, and Gladys controls herself not at all. 

“Where is Gladys?” her aunt asks from downstairs. 

“Upstairs, getting fitted,’’ Gladys’ sister says. 

And upstairs come aunt and sister, and pause in the 
doorway. 

“Oh, look at Glad’s dress!" the sister will call. 
the matter with the skirt !"’ 

Gladys turns to look at the skirt, thereby undoing all your 
work of the last few minutes. ‘I don’t like this dress,’’ she 
wails. ‘It isn’t pretty. Something is the matter with it. 
1 don’t like it!” 
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“What don’t you like about it, dear?” questions the 
mother, 

It is the fitting that Gladys really doesn’t like, but of 
course she does not know this. If I had been allowed to 
conduct this annoying rite of fitting all alone I could have 
managed it much better. Often I told small children stories 
while | fitted them, so that when they got the call from the 
sewing room they were delighted and not antagonized. But 
you cannot tell a story when the mother is there, desirous 
of speaking every few moments. 

“What don’t you like about the dress, Gladys?” again 
asks the mother. 

“It’s ugly. I don’t like it and I won’t wear it!” 

“Don’t you think, Alice, if the waist had a little more 
trimming it would be prettier ?"’ says the aunt to the mother. 

And right here was always one of my worst troubles. The 
more people who mix into a thing the harder it is to get it 
done rightly. 


HILDREN’S sewing sounds as if it ought to be the easiest 
kind of sewing; but it isn’t. In sewing for a grown 
woman you usually have one person to please. But in sew- 
ing for children you have to please both mother and child, 
and if there are any other female relatives about the place 
you may have to please them. If what pleases the mother 
pleases everybody else, then it is easy. But if they all have 
different tastes, tnen there is an exhausting time before you. 
It is you who are held accountable. The mother may have 
ordered just how she wanted the dress made, and you may 
have followed her orders even against your own best judg- 
ment. Yet if the dress does not please it is your fault. 

Conversely, if it does please it is often the mother who 
takes the praise. There have been times when I have been 
forced to ask all the relatives assembled to see the favorite 
child’s dress tried on to leave the room. This, of course, 
is always a last resort. 

Of course not all my people were difficult. I have worked 
for women whom it was a privilege to serve, women of ex- 
quisite breeding and sound sense and absolute justice anc 
great kindness. Onrainy nights, when I have been exhausted 
by a day at the machine, women have sent me home in theit 
automobiles. Every now and then some chauffeur was 
bidde. to wait a moment for me and to take me home on 
his way to town to bring home the head of the house. There 
are houses where the maid has been ordered to bring me 
a glass of milk or a cup of tea at four o’clock, which is a 
seamstress’ hardest hour. One charming woman gave me 
theater tickets for myself and my mother whenever I went 
to her house. 

All occupations that require the steady use of a certain 
set of muscles are apt to bring on “occupation neurosis.”’ 
After a few years of the work I began to suffer in my hip 
joints and in the muscles of my legs and back. There 
came nights when I could hardly sleep for the neuritis that 
made of my ‘‘machine muscles”’ a twitching misery. 
| oe hae myself every chance. I drank no more tea and I 

did not go out in the evenings. I knew two other sewing 
girls, that | had met since I began to go out to sew, who were 
having the same trouble. Sometimes one of them would 
be engaged to sew on the clothes of the grown-up daughters 
of the house at the same time that I was making clothes for 
the children. 

I found that these girls broke down in health only when 
they were not given time to rest at home. One of them 
belonged to a family where there were three girls who worked. 
Her two sisters were stenographers and did not know how 
to sew. When the sister who did know how came home in 
the evening she was constantly asked to sew something for 
her family. If either of the other two sisters had been asked 
to take dictation until eleven at night after working all day, 
she would have rebelled! Yet both the girls I knew, who 
sewed eight hours a day for their living, were expected to 
do most of the family sewing when they got home. 

I myself had to do much housework at home. My mother 
was far from well, and the nine dollars I made meant stringent 
economy; so I usually had to cook and even to wash and 
iron late into the night. After five years’ experience I came 
to the conclusion that no woman can work eight hours a day 
and then come home and work several hours more and keep 
her health. 

I faced this situation for six months. And then came 
August, my month for enforced vacation. I thought | 
would feel better after the rest; but I did not. If it had 
been the kind of rest many women have in their vacations 
I might have improved. Had I been able to sit on a veranda 
and read novels, the nerves that controlled my machine 
muscles might have had time in this vacation to recuperate. 

But I could not do this. I had to make some clothes for 
both my mother and myself. It was not anything we could 
go without. I had to do it. I had to look neat and moder- 
ately well dressed as I went from house to house. I had to 
wear clean shirt waists and skirts that were not ragged. And 
I could not afford to buy them ready-made. I also had many 
accumulated household tasks. 

So by September I was not any better. The doctor | 
consulted said I must give up sewing for a while. Of cdurse 
this was an impossibility. In five years I had saved three 
hundred dollars by the utmost economy. It would not last 
long if I gave up sewing, and there was nothing else I could do. 


"T’HE next day I deliberately went out into the country 
and stayed there ali day long by myself thinking out my 
problem. The idea of establishing a dressmaking business 
at my home, a business which I could direct and where | 
myself would do none of the sewing, had often occurred to 
me, but I did not have enough capital and I did not really 
know enough about dressmaking. The brief time in which 
I had sewed at home had been most disastrous and it pre- 
vented me from attempting it again. But, now that I was 
up against a real necessity, I had to think of something 
better to do than I had been doing. 
That evening I called on my two girl friends, who were 
struggling under the same handicap. 
“Listen!"’ I said. ‘You neither of you are making much 
more than I am, and your manner of living and working is 
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By Grace S. Richmond 


AUTHOR OF “RED PEPPER BURNS,” 


LELUST RATIONS BY 


Vi (Continued) 
»JHEN Red Pepper Burns visited James Van 
Horn, his old rival, at the hospital, on the 
evening before the operation, he found him 
lying quietly in bed, ready for the night 
and the morning. He looked up and smiled 
the same slightly frosty smile Burns knew 
so well, but which he now interpreted dif- 
ferently. As he sat down by the bedside 
the younger man’s heart was unbelievably 
warm. 

He looked straight, with his powerful hazel eyes slightly 
veiled by a contraction of the eyelids, into the steady gray 
eyes of his patient —his patient !—he could not believe it yet. 
He laid exploring fingers upon the pulse of the hand he had 
just grasped. 

“If they were all like you,” he said gently, ‘‘we should 
have better chances for doing our best. How do you manage 
it, doctor?”’ 

“Temperament, I suppose,” returned the other lightly. 
“Or’’—and now he spoke less lightly—‘ belief —or lack of 
it. If we get through—very well; I shall go on with my 
work. If we don’t get through—that ends it. I have no 
belief in any hereafter, as you may know. A few years more 
or less—what does it matter?” 

Burns studied the finely chiseled face in silence for a min- 
ute, then he spoke slowly: “It matters this much—to me. 
If by a chance, a slip, a lack of skill, I should put an end toa 
life which would never live again, I could not 
bear it.” 

Van Horn smiled—and somehow the smile 
was not frosty at all. ‘I am trusting you. | 
Your hand won't slip; there will be no lack of | 
skill. If you don’t pull me through, it will be 
because destiny is too much for us. To be 
honest, I don’t care how it comes out. And 
yet, that’s not quite true either. I do care; 
only I want to be entirely well again. I can't 
go on as I have gone,” 


‘ 


ze OU shall not. We're going to win; I'm 
confident of it. Only Doctor, if the 
unforeseen should happen I don’t want you to 
go out of this life believing there’s no other. 
Listen.”” He pulled out a notebook and, 
searching, found a small newspaper clipping. 
“A big New York paper the other day printed 
this headline: ‘ Fell Eight Stories to Death.’ A 
smaller city paper copied it with this ironical 
comment: * He adline s cannot be loo com ple le , 
But what a great story 1t would have been if he 
had f And then one of 
the biggest and most influential and respected 
newspapers in the werld copied both headlines 
and comment and gave the whole thing a fresh 
title: ‘Falls to Life—Immortal.’ Doctor, you 
can’t afford to lie to-night where you do, and 
take chances on that last thing’s not being 
true. The greatest minds the world knows 
believe it is true.” 
A silence fell. Then Van Horn spoke: | 
“Burns, do you think it’s wise to turn a | 
| 
| 


alien eight Stories to itfe! 


patient’s thoughts into this channel on the 
eve of a crisis?”’ 

Burns regarded him closely. ‘‘Can you tell 
me, doctor,” he asked, ‘that your thoughts 
weren't already in that channel?’ 

‘“Suppose they were. And suppose I even 
admitted the possibility that you were right 
which, mind you, I don’t—what use is it to 
argue the question at this late hour?” 

‘*Because the hour is not too late. If you 
want to sleep quietly to-night and wake fit for 
what’s coming, put yourself in the hands of | 
the Maker of heaven and earth before you i? 
sleep. Then, whether there’s a hereafter or 
not won’t matter for you; you'll leave that to 
Him. But you'll be in His hands—and that’s 
the only place it’s safe to be.” 

“Suppose I told you I didn’t believe in any 
such Being?" 

“T should tell you you knew better 
knew it with every fiber of you.’ 

The two pairs of eyes regarded each other. 
In Burns’ flamed sincerity and conviction. In | 

| 


and 


Van Horn’s grew a curious sort of suffering. 
He moved restlessly on his pillow. 

“If I had known you were a fanatic as well 
as a fighter I might have hesitated to call you, 
even though I believe in you as a surgeon,” 
he said somewhat huskily. 

“It’s surgery you're getting from me to-night, but I cut 
to cure. A mind at rest will help you through to-morrow.” 

“Why should you think my mind isn’t at rest? You 
commended me for my quiet mind when you came in.”’ 


2 | pes your cool control. But your unhappy spirit looked 

out of your eyes at me, and I've spoken to that. | 
couldn’t keep silence. Forgive me, doctor; I'm a blunt fel- 
low, as you have reason to know. I haven't liked you, and 
you haven't liked me. We've fought each other all along the 
line. But your calling me now has touched me very much, 
and I find myself caring tremendously to give you the best 
I have. And not only the best my hands have to give you, 
but the best of my brain and heart. And that belief in the 
Almighty and His power to rule this world and other worlds 
is the best I have. I'd like to give it to you.” 

He rose, his big figure towering like a mountain of strength 
above the slender form on the bed. 

Van Horn stretched up his hand to say good night. “I 
know you thought it right to say this to me, Burns,”’ he saiti, 
“‘and I have reason to know that when you think a thing is 
right you don’t hesitate to do it. I like your frankness 
be o. I trust you none the less for this talk; 
Co; S. Richmond. 


ETC. 
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perhaps more. Do your best by me in the morning and, 
whatever happens, your conscience will be free.”’ 

Burns’ two sinewy hands clasped the thin but still firm 
one of Van Horn. ‘As I said just now, I've never wanted 
more to do my best than for you,’ came very gently from 
his lips. “‘Agd-I can tell you for your comfort that the 
more anxious Y am to do good work the surer I am to do 
it. I don’t know why it should be so; I've heard plenty 
of men say it worked just the other way with them. Yes, | 
do know why. I think I'll tell you the explanation. The 
more anxious Lam the harder I pray to my God to make me 
fit. And when I go from my knees to the operating- 
room I feel armed to the teeth.”’ 


E SMILED, a brilliant, heart-warming smile, and 
suddenly he looked, to the man in the bed who gazed 
at him, more like a conqueror than anyone he had ever 
seen. And all at once James Van Horn understood 
why, with all his faults of temper and speech, his pa- 
tients loved and clung to Red Pepper Burns; and 
why he, Van Horn himself, had not been able to defeat 
Burns as a rival. There was something about the man 
which spoke of power, and at this moment it seemed 
clear, even to the skeptic, that it was not wholly human 
power. 
Burns bent over the bed. ‘‘Good night, doctor,” he 
said softly, almost as he might have spoken to a child. 


Then, quite as he might have spoken to a child, he added 
“Say a bit of a prayer before you go to sleep. It won't hurt 
you, and—who knows?—even unbelieving, you may get an 
answer.” 

Van Horn smiled upat him wanly. “Good night, doctor, 
he replied. ‘‘Thank you for coming in—whether | sleep the 
better or the worse for it.”’ 


ri THERE were anything of the fanatic about Redfield 
Pepper Burns—and the term was one which no human 
being but Van Horn had ever applied to him—it was the 
fighting, not the fanatic, side of his character which showed 
uppermost at ten next morning. He came out of his hospital 
dressing room with that look of dogged determination written 
upon brow and mouth which his associates knew well, and 
they had never seen it written larger. From Doctor Buller, 
who usually gave the anzsthetics in Burns’ cases, and from 
Miss Mathewson, who almost invariably worked upon the 
opposite side of the operating table, to the newest nurse 
whose only mission was to be at hand for observation, the 
staff more or less acutely sensed the situation. Not one of 
those who had been for any length of time in the service but 
understood that it was an unusual situation. 


te \. “You Bring Them Back All Bleedin 
% From Your Ruthless Attack” 
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The Little-Un, Surging Plumply 
Out of the Nursery, Tumbled 
Into His Father’s Arms 


That James Van Horn and R. P. Burns had 
long been conscious or unconscious rivals was 
known to everybody. Van Horn was _ not 
popular with the hospital staff, while Burns 
might have ordered them all to almost any 

1 deed of valor and have been loyally obeyed. 
But Van Horn’s standing in the city was well 
understood; he was admired and respected as 
the most imposing and influential figure in 
| the medical prole ssion there re prese nted. He 


held many posts of distinction, not only in 
the city but in the state and his name at the 
head of an arti in any professional maga 

ne carried weight and authority \nd that 
he should have « en Burns instead of a more 
famous surgeon was to be considered an ex 


honor indicative of a confidence 


been ¢ xpected. 


traord 
not to have 


i. ee YGETHER there was a more than ordi 
nary tension observable in the operating 
room just the appointed hour. A 
number of the city’s surgeons were present 
Fields, Lenhart, Stevenson—men 
accustomed to se¢ Burns at work and to rec- 
ognize his ability as uncommon. Not that 
thev often admitted this to themselves or to 
|} one another, but the fact remained that they 


betore 


(srayson, 


precisely why Van Horn, if he 
local man at all which of itself 
had surprised them very much—had selected 

| Burns. Not one of them, no matter how per 
sonally he felt antagonistic to this most con- 
stantly emploved member of the profession, 

but would have felt safer in his hands in such 
those of any of his associates. 

Burns held brief conference with Miss 
Mathewson, the nurse who had been with him 

in his office and his operative work for the 

lve vears of his prac tice, herself all 


understood 


chose a 


a crisis than 11 


entire twe 
but a surgeon and suiting him better than any 
man, with her deft fingers and sure response 
to his slightest indication of intention. The 
others found themselves watching the two 
as they came forward, cool, steady, ready for 
the perfect teamwork they had so long played 
If both hearts were beating a degree faster 
than usual there was nothing to show it. No- 
body knew what had passed between the two. 
If they had known they might have under- 
stood why they worked so pe rfectly Toye ther. 

“You're going to give me your best to-day, 
Amy, eh?” 

“You know that, Doctor Burns.” 
“Of course I know it. But | want a little better than your 


best. This is one of the cases where every second is going to 
count. We have to make all the speed that’s in us without 
aslip. I can trust you. I didn’t tell you before, because | 
didn’t want you thinking about it But I tell you now, 
because I've got to have the eed. All right; that’s all 

He gave her one quick smile, then his face was set and 
stern again, as alwavs at this moment, for it was the moment 
when he caught sig of his patient, quietly asleep, being 
brought to him. 

And it was the moment when one swift echo of the 


mn his knees leaped through 
| 


prayer he had already made ups 
i lightning flashes through a 


his mind—to be 
midnight sky. 
only action. 


yone agall as 


After that there was to be no more prayer, 


The watching surgeons unconsciously held their breath 
as the operation began. For the patient on the table was 
James Van Horn, and the man who had taken Van Horn’s 
life into his hands was not a great surgeon from New York 
or Boston, as was to have been anticipated, but their every- 
day colleague, Burns. And at that moment not one of them 
envied him his chance. 
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Ellen had seldom waited more anxiously for the word her most grateful of all grateful patients.’ Len, what do you of people far toward the front of the spacious interior, and 


husband always sent her at such times. He fully recognized — think of that? Who on earth sent it? I haven't hadarich the form of the organist himself before his manuals low 
that the silent partner in crises like these suffered a very real patient who hasn’t paid his bill, or who won't pay it in due at the right of the choir. But he had to look for some time _— 
and trying suspense, the greater that there was nothing she form when he gets around to it. And the poor ones don’t — before he could descry at the farthermost side of the church 
could do for him to help except to send him to his work — send checks of this size.” a solitary head bent upon the rail before it. Toward this 
heartened by the thought of her and of her belief in him. “TI can't imagine,”’ she said, studying the few words onthe point the young man slowly made his way, his heart ham- 
It was longer than usual, on this more than ordinarily otherwise blank sheet and the postmark on the typewritten —mering amost unwonted tattoo within his broad breast. 
fateful morning, before Ellen received the first word from envelope, which showed the letter also to have come from Several pews behind and to one side of the kneeling figure 
the hospital. When it came it was from an attendant, and New York. ‘You haven't had a patient lately who was he took his place, his gaze fastened upon it. He looked his F 
it was not reassuring: traveling—a hotel case, or anything of that sort ?”’ fill, secure in his own position, which was in the shadow of 
“Doctor Burns wishes me to tell you that the patient has He shook his head. ‘‘ None that didn’t pay before heleft— a great stone pillar, where the dim light from the somber- 
come through the operation, but is in a critical condition. and none that seemed particularly grateful anyhow. Well, toned windows did not touch him. And as he looked, the ; 
He will not leave him at present.” I must be off. The five hundred’s all right, wherever it came conviction he had had since his first meeting with this girl 
from,eh? And I want toget back to Van. I’d put that draft deepened and strengthened into resolution. He would not 
HIS meant more hours of waiting, during which Ellen — in the fire rather than go back to find the slightest slip in his lose her again, no matter what it might cost to hold her. He ’ 
could set her mind and hand to nothing which was not case. I think, if I should, I’d lose my nerve at last.” would not believe a man could be mistaken in that face, in 
purely mechanical. She was realizing to the full that it was ; that exquisite and arresting personality. There was not such 
the unknown factor of which Burns had often spoken, the Vil another in the whole wide world. 
unforeseen contingency, which might upset all the calcula- ORDAN KING, directing his car with necessary caution Suddenly she turned, and evidently she saw that someone 
tions and efforts of science and skill. Well she knew that, through the traffic of a small but, crowded city, two hun- — was near her, though it was not possible that she recognized 
though her husband's reputation was an assured one, it dred miles from home, suddenly threw out his clutch and him, he knew. She sat quite still for another five minutes, 
might suffer somewhat from the loss of this prominent case. jammed his brakes into urgent use. Beside him Aleck, then rose very quietly, gathering up the remembered black 
Ellen knew well that this last consideration was one to weigh — flinging out a hasty arm to warn drivers pressing closely handbag, and moved like a young nun into the aisle, head ’ 
little with Burns himself compared with his personal and behind, gazed at his employer with wonder. There was downbent. King slipped out of his pew, made a quick 
bitter regret over an unsuccessful effort to save a life. But absolutely nothing to stop them, and an autocratic crossing — circuit around the pillar, and met her squarely as she came Fe 
it seemed to her that she cared from every point of view, and — policeman just ahead was impatiently waving them forward. toward him. 
to her the time of waiting was more than ordinarily hard to But King, his eyes apparently following something or 
bear. someone in the throng which had just negotiated the cross- HE STOOD still in her path, and she, looking partially up 
There was one relief in the situation—never had she had _ ing of the «'reet at right angles to his own direction, spoke to pass him with that complete ignoring of his presence 
her vigils shared as Jordan King was sharing this one. As hurriedly: ‘Turn to the right here, Aleck, and wait for me which young women of breeding employ when strangers 
the hours went by, both by messages over the telephone and at the first spot down that street where they'll let you stop.””— threaten to take notice, heard his low voice: ‘Please con't & 
by more than one hurried drive out to see Ellen in person, He was out of the car and off at a dangerous slant through run away—from your friend!” 
did he let her know that his concern for Burns’ victory was the procession of moving vehicles, dodging past great trucks “Oh—Mr. King!’’ Her eyes, startled, met his indeed, and 
only second to her own. and slipping by the noses of touring cars and coupés with into her face, as she spoke his name, poured a flood of ( 
“He's got to save him!’ was his declaration, standing in apparent recklessness of consequences. beautiful color, at sight of which King all but Ipst his head. 
her doorway late in the evening, hat in hand, bright, dark Aleck, sliding into the driver’s seat and forced to lose He managed, however, to retain sufficient sanity to grasp wit 
eyes on Ellen’s. ‘And the way he’s sticking by, I’m con- — sight of King’s tall figure because of the urgency of the her hand after the fashion approved as the proper sign of ( 
fident he will. That bulldog grip of his we know so well crowding mass behind, was moved to curious speculation. cordiality in meeting a valued acquaintance, and to say, in thi 
would pull a ton of lead out of a quicksand. He won't give As he turned the designated corner he was saying to himself an outwardly restrained manner: ‘Won't you sit down eve 
up while there’s a breath stirring, and even if it stops he’ll_ with a chuckle: ‘‘ He always was quick on the trigger, but again here? We can talk so much better than outside—and ing 
start it again—with his will!” I'll be darned if that wasn’t about the hastiest move Lever I must talk with you. You have no idea how hard I| have an 
“You are a loyal friend.’’. Ellen’s smile rewarded him for saw him make. What's he after anyhow? Well, it’s some _ tried to find you.” sac 
this blindly assured speech, well as she knew how shaky was wait for me, I'll bet.”’ She seemed to hesitate for an instant, but ended by car 
the foundation on which he might be standing. ‘‘ But the If he could have seen his master as that young man - slipping into the pew by the pillar where King had been ou 
last message he sent was only that no ground had been lost.’’ plunged along through the crowd Aleck would have found — sitting, and to which he pointed her, as the most sheltered Ba 
“Well, that’s a good deal after ten hours.” spot at hand, where the group of people at the * 
He looked at his watch. ‘‘ Keep a brave heart, front of the church were hidden from view, and = 
Mrs. Burns. I’m going to the hospital now to 5 ys < only the now low and throbbing notes of the — 
see if L can get just a glimpse of our man before Xo AiR NS meas : organ could remind the pair that they were not En 
we settle down for the night. And I want to absolutely alone. 
arrange with Miss Dwight—she was my nurse eS ale Be “This is wonderful—for me,’’ King began, in dle 
to let me know any news at any hour in the the hushed tone enforced in such a place—and an 
night.”’ the tone which fitted his feelings as well. ‘I of 
It was at three in the morning that King } UNS THE DAY AF | ER have thought of you a million times in these pe 
called her to say with a ring of joy in his voice: FAS - months and longed to know just how you were at 
“There's a bit of a gain, Mrs. Burns. It looks ea BY MARY CAROLYN DAVIES looking. Now that I see for myself my mind is cal 
brighter. ate a bit easier—and yet—I m somehow more do 
_It was at eight, five hours later, that Burns kes ‘| OR days before Christmas each friend you are anxious about you than ever. 
himself spoke to her. His voice betrayed ten- SALE : rhere’s no reason why you should be anxious cel 
sion in spite of its steadiness. ‘‘We’re holding a meeting about me, Mr. King,’’ she answered, her eyes sh 
hard, Len; that’s about all I can say.” | Is blithely repeating the time hallowed greeting ; releasing themselves from his in spite of his - 
Dear—are you getting any rest?” haw effort to hold them. ‘‘I’m doing very well, and 
“Don’t want any; I’m all right. I'll not be and phone Go they wish you a very quite enjoying my work. How about yourself ? 
home till we’re out of this, you know. Goodby, Wav "sa Glad Christmas Day, happy and toothsome and I hardly need to ask.” — 
my girl.’’ And he was gone, back to the bed iy A merry ! ; “Oh, I’m coming on finely, thank you. I've for 
side. She knew, without being told, that he had ; plunged into my work with all the zest I ever had 
hardly left it. REIS But the Day After Christmas, if you're not forget Only one thing has bothered me: I seemed un- ca 
Thirty-six hours had gone by, and Ellen and a) ful, able to get out of the habit of watching the mails. 
‘ Jordan King had had many messages from the hy { You'll know is designed to make anvone fretful. And they have been mighty disappointing. 
: hospital before the one came which eased thei é ‘ 5 ? You surely couldn’t expect,’’ she said, smil- 
anxious minds: ‘‘Out of immediate danger.” It’s a day of tired hearts, as is widely conceded ; ing a little, “‘that once you were well again you 1 
It was almost another thirty-six before Burns So I'm saving my wish for you till it is needed! should be pampered with frequent letters.”’ « 
came home. “T certainly haven't been pampered. One 
She had never seen him look more radiantly a = a : letter in all this time éi ee 
happy, though the shadows under his eyes were ivery rose has a thorn, there’s a tear beneath “Book agents haven't much time for writing an 
heavy. Although she had been watching for laughter, letters. And surely engineers must be busy 
him he took her by surprise at last, coming | And still for each Christmas there comes a Day people. , , th 
upon her in the early morning just as she was é He was silent fora minute, studying her. She its 
descending the stairs. With both arms around After: seemed, in spite of her youth and beauty, won- gil 
her, as she stood on the bottom stair, he looked A day when the candy has lost its alluring, — peng pt Again, as in the room at - 
into her eyes. the hospital, her quiet poise of manner struck th 
‘The game's worth the candle, Len,” he said. And Christmas toys broken, and Christmas books him. ‘And though ~~ sa once more dressed in of 
| “Even though you've been burning the candle boring, the plainest and least costly of attire—as well as th 
[ at both ends, deat ? Yes, I know it is. I’m so Have added their gloom to the sleepy, dull feeling he could judge he knew that he would be en- vd 
glad—so glad! tirely willing to take her anywhere where he was 
“We're sworn friends, Van and I. Can you That, ‘spite of your will, o'er your senses is stealing. known, with no mental apologies for her appear- ] 
believe it? Len, he’s simply the finest ever.”’ Let their shouts “ Merry Christmas !” shake ceiling ance. This thought immediately put another ae 
She smiled at him. ‘I’m sure you think so; elk ealiae i . into his mind, at which he metaphorically leaped. pe 
it's just what you would think, my generous 
boy.” But /'m wishing you joy on the luckless Day After. “ HIS is certainly a great piece of luck,” e 
said he, and went on hurriedly, trying to th 
“TLL prove it to you by and by, when I’ve had A “SU —o ee use diplomacy, which always came hard with he 
a wink of sleep. A bath, breakfast, and two him: don’t want it to slip away too soon. ar 
hours of rest then be in service again. wore Why couldn’t we spend the rest of the day to- 
Van's resting comfortably, practically out of gether? I’m just on my way back home from a 
danger, and — Len, his eves remind me of a sick Ky ij piece of work I’ve been superintending outside ot 
child’s who has waked out of a delirium to find { “TS i AG) ASAE this city. I’ve plenty of time ahead of me, and g1 
his mother by his side.” \ ~ PGE CRN I’m sure the book business can’t be so pressing 
“Is that the way his eyes look when they GRY wee that you couldn’t take a few hours off. If be 
it meet yours ? ~ you ll venture to trust yourself to me we'll go off tl 
Ile nodded. ‘‘Of course. That’s how I know.” into the country somewhere, and have dinner at w 
“Oh, Red,” she said softly; “to think of the eyes that plenty to interest him. King was doing his best to pursue some pleasant place. Then we can talk things over—all sorts st 
look at you like that! and catch up with a figure which he now and again lost sight — of things,” he added quickly, lest this seem too pointed. _ 
“They don't all,’ he answered as the two went up the — of in the throng, so that he slowed his pace lest he go by it She considered an instant, then said frankly: ‘‘Of course ey 
stairs side by side. ‘*But Van—well, he’s been through unawares. The fear that he might thus miss and lose it that would be delightful, and I can’t think of a real reason di 
the deep waters, and he’s found—a footing on rock where sharpened his gaze and gave to his face an intent look, so why I shouldn't doit. What time is it, please?” , 
he expected shifting sands. Ah, there’s my boy! Give him that many people stared at him as he passed them, wonder- “Only three o’clock. We'll have time for a splendid drive is 
to me quick!” ing what the comely, dark-eyed young man was after that and I'll promise to get you back at any time you say,” ot 
The Litth-Un, surging plumply out of the nursery, he was rushing at sucha pace. “It must be early.” 
tumbled into his tather’s arms and submitted, shouting with “Tt shall be. Well, then—will you wait in the vestibule 
glee, to the sort of huggings, kissings and general inspection MOMENT came when King paused, uncertain, his out here two minutes, please? I'll have the car at the door.” fc 
to which he was happily accustomed when Burns came home heart standing still with the certainty that he was off Thus it happened that Aleck, four blocks away, found ir 
after a longer absence than usual the track, and that his quarry had unconsciously doubled himself summarily ejected from his seat and sent off upon m 
Just before he went back to the hospital, refreshed by an and eluded him. An instant later he drew a quick breath of | his own resources for a number of hours. 
hour’s longer sleep than he had meant to take, because Ellen — relief, his gaze following a slender black figure as it mounted “Take care of yourself, Al, and have a good time out of it o 
would not wake him sooner, Burns opened the pile of mail the steps of an old church which stood, dingy but still if you can,”’ urged his master, and Aleck observed that King’s I 
which had accumulated during his absence. He sat on the dignified, close by the highway, its open doors indicating eyes were very bright and his manner indicative of some i 
arm of the blue couch, tossing the letters one by one upon — that it had remained in this downtown district for a purpose. fresh mental stimulus received during the brief time of his = 
ly the table behind it, in two piles, one for his personal con- King sprang up the steps, then paused in the great doorway, absence. ‘‘ Have the best sort of dinner wherever you like.” 
1] sicle ration, the other for Miss Mathewson’s answering. beyond which showed the darkness and quiet of an empty ‘All right, Mr. King,” Aleck responded. ‘I hope you're 
| Ellen, happily relaxing in a corner of the couch, her eyes — interior silently inviting passers-by to rest and reflect. At going to have a good time yourself,” he added, ‘‘after all 
Ny watching the letter opening, saw her husband's eyes widen that moment a deep organ note sounded far away upon the that work you’ve done to-day. I was some anxious for fear 
; as he stooped to pick up a small blue paper which had _ stillness, and King took a step inside, looking cautiously you'd do too much.” 
fallen from the missive he had just slitted. As he unfolded about him. The figure he pursued had vanished, and after a “No chance to do that, Aleck, with Doctor Burns’ orders ‘ 
the blue shp and glanced at it an astonished whistle leaped moment more he crossed the vestibule and stood, hat in what they are. And I really didn’t do a thing but stand ; 
to his lips. hand, gazing into the dim depths beyond. around for a while and talk with the men. I’m feeling fit as i 
“Well, by the powers— what's this?’ he murmured. “A For a little, coming as he had from the strong light of the a fiddle now.”’ And King drove off in haste. . 
New York draft for five hundred dollars, inclosed in a letter September afternoon, he could see absolutely nothing; but 
Which says nothing except a typewritten ‘From one of the as his vision cleared he was able to make out a small group CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 — 
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HRISTMAS EVE, that ‘‘so hallowed and 
so gracious’ time—falling this year on 
Sunday—should be unusually impressive, 


with its lighted candles and its carols. 

Church choirs will find it unusuallyconvenient 
this year to ‘go caroling”’’ from the close of the 
evening's service to midnight, and there is noth 
ing that can so quickly and far-reachingly spread 
and carry the joyous message of Christmas to 
sad or lonely hearts as the strain of a Christmas 
carol borne on the stillness of the night. While 
automobiles and large trucks may be used to 
carry the groups from place to place, far more 
picturesque is the wandering group whose way 
is lighted only by torches or lanterns. 

The burning of candles in the windows of the 
home is a growing custom, especially in New 
England, from two to eight being placed in 


Jane Pride Susan Shy 


ronn Glari 


Reds are 
apples, and likewise the Ever Greens the same 
a signal the 
are passed one at a time down the line through 
both hands of each member. If anyone fumbles 
and drops an apple the entire line has to start 


Phe Holly 


given a basket of red 


number of green ones. At apples 


over. 

Following this is a ‘‘ Hoop Race.’ There are 
two hoops wound respectively with red and 
green bunting. Again the contestants array 
themselves in two opposite lines, each leader 
holding a hoop above his head; at the same in- 
stant each is required to drop the hoop over his 
shoulders and pass through it with the entire 
body, allowing it to drop to the floor untouched, 
except by the next person in line, who must pick 
it up with all expedition and proceed as the first 


one. Of course the side that loses has ultra 


Priscilla Precise 


stimas 


seems to go with the holidays of the winter 


months, so she planned to have some 


“snow 
balls.”” She went to a Japanese store (for they 
keep ‘‘fireworks’’ the year round) and bought 


a small can of red fire and one of green fire and 
a few small fireworks, like the snakes which 
come in tablet form. Then she made ‘‘snow 
balls’ the regulation size, using a square of ab 
sorbent cotton, not too thick a layer, putting a 
teaspoonful of the powders in some, a ‘‘snake”’ 
tablet in others, sewed them in shape with nee- 
dle and thread, and sprinkled the balls liberally 
with *‘snow powder.”’ The balls are not solid 
but hollow, with the exception of the contents, 
which are light. Too much cotton smothers the 
powder. 

Toward the end of the evening the guests 
drew up around the big fireplace, with the lights 


The next game piration from 
A dish of 


each person 


receives its it 


he old one played with daisy petal 


ny red hearts is passed around and 


permitted to take all he can s« oop up once with 
a teaspoon. Then partners for the evening get 
together and count off their hearts. The girl 
begins ** He loves me,”’ and lays one heart on the 
table. The man says ‘He loves me not,”’ and 
lays one of his hearts beside it, and so on. The 
last to say his or her line has to pay a forfeit, 
whatever the partner may dictate. Then an- 
other couple take their places at the table and 
follow the same procedure until all have played. 


Glad Hand orthe Mitten” is one form 
of amusement always popular at Leap 
Year parties, the girls doing the progressive pro 


! posing of course. For this the men should be 
every window. In the principal rooms the can sized persons who consume too muchtime. Any out, and threw the ‘‘snowballs”’ into the fire provided with a number of small hands and 
dles are arranged in two rows, one along the sill other games desired may be introduced. one by one to watch them ‘‘melt.”’ It was a mittens, easily cut from colored cardboard, to 
and the other across the window at the junction to hear the Oh’s! and Ah’s! as the’ which dainty cords or ribbons may be attached 
of the sashes. The holders are simple and inex- \ THEN scores are counted the Holly Reds flat aught the ‘‘red fire’’ and the beautiful When a girl is accepted by the man to whom 
pensive: just short strips of tin, one end bent up or the Ever Greens pay the penalty of los glow illuminated the room. The ‘‘green fire’’ she is proposing he gives her ‘the glad hand 
at right angles, trimmed to a point and the ing by donning caps and aprons and Was as great a surprise, and when the ‘‘snakes’ if rejected, she ‘gets the mitt \ prize 
candle impaled upon it, and the other end bent — refreshments, while the other side rests a came crawling ou id out, and out, they should be awarded to the girl who has collected 
down to slip between the sashes. Here is the menu: created quite a sensation. There is no danger the greatest number of hands, while a consola- 

rhe happiest Christmases are those that Rolled Turkey Sandwiches with these things in a fireplace tion present should be given to the one holding 
center around the family, and all family circles (t and green ribbon his fireside party is equally appropriate for the most mittens. Girls may decorate with 
should be enlarged at this season, that ‘‘ the soli- \ romper sco any evening of Christmas week, as are also the | pink bows the men who ace« pt them, while blue 
tary may dwellin families,” although that may Sint? Gt oa various games suggested. bows might who reject them 
not be the inner meaning of those words. Where ine Cream Another s for Christmas week is to 
guests are being entertained, after the “stock vith a sted Christmas t he cet ( | of the jolliest mid-week parties will be imitate the | class that took a pro- 
ings are hung by the chimney with care” the I Cake Coffe \ Last Chance Party for Leap Year grt u } ry S oy after 
bedroom candles may be lighted and a procession Red and Green Mints will soon be gone. Use this for an invitatio g » the f s vers for 
formed, which marches upstairs, pausing for a Now, perhaps, you w , it kes fere i 
**Good n at every door. Soon the | t Candlelight S S s W ‘ 
candle is extinguished, and r candle yider) is a sl i S n | 
. . . all through the house, taper is hall a bana k I s g on 
Not a creature is stirring, not even a mouse the pineapple, with a bright ‘ t r e w f 700 - 
ors On New yar apart f 
The custom of candle burning is a ew } I , 
pleasant and a friendly one and should - 
be widely adopted. The softly Nelve 
\ Or 3a ot too far 
ing candles in the windows t \ 
warmth and cheer within, and peace : 4 ee “a rh Dine 
wi 
and good will to the passers-by. 
. ) twe e host ses shouk \ 
Christmas morning, especially where ~ ol 
an below, the nam tl —wst 
the home is blessed with children, with first | 
. ; ess and the hour. 
its sparkling tree and exchanging of 
he dinner ather suppe dbe 
gifts, supplies its own entertainment pper 
served in buffet style, which would save 
Many families still like the old idea of meee yte, WAHICA Would sav 
the Christmas dinner in the middle ; any embarrassment should out-of-town 
of the day, and the merry party around , 
the board is also likely to provide its ae * u DS ostesses inex 
‘ n the war- This wee ( La } In Leap Year even a P an Ka 1d be d 1 
and a novel way to add to the fun fora , 35 Pi 
des New Year's bi | 
party in town or city ts to give to each \ \ 
girl, before the start, a tiny bow of rib 
yon and supply each boy with a map o ; & 
1 ply h boy tt f 
the section of the city in which the J stg spared a 
; Thi , Vear, i Happy New Year to Vo 
hostess lives. This map must show an 
area three blocks square. 7 
‘ tthem to the home of th co 
As partners, the hostess sends a boy 
i host« serves lI bruar shor 
out of one door and a girl out of an- erves in F¢ iry 
other. The following instructions are THE] 
given for the walk: \ -home of the twellth host 
4 vhere the dinner guests and hos 
1. The couples must keep within the ‘ ther the last. have a program 
boundaries stated on the map. Chr ; 
2. At each corner a penny tossed decides 
the new direction. For instance, a couple a r recitations, followed 
walking west, when they reach a cross ’Tis Leap Year, and witches Even the Fairies are catching Over the plains with a long Now, if you e’en get a man in a ‘* Holiday Silhouette Contest 
street, toss up to see whether they will go are sweeping the sky it, too, ASS Each contestant is given a small sheet 
north or south. For possible husbands who And hunting for Elves who for Tt maiden scouts for her Cha } al of white rdl cial } ¢ ¥ } 
3. When couples meet, partners are might happen by. husbands will do cowboy tru y 
exchanged, the boy keeping the same inches) and a larger lect ot ul 
direction as before. colored paper—black, green, blue 
The scout—a boy without a partner—is free the very top fora Phe funny pic red—scissors and paste or i Then t 
to go where he likes, and when meeting a couple flame, from the tures and rimes contestants are asked to cut ettes from the 
is his privilege to claim the girl, sending her partner whith : 
off as scout. center ol which a llustrate may colored paper and paste them on the white card 
5. All couples to return at a stated time. tiny shred of co- this board, making a silhouette picture to illustrate 
; _ ae conut forms the page and used on a subject given, such as Christmas, Thank 
If an additional number of guests are invited “wick.” The place-cards or on ing. or any other | vy. A good wav to 
for Christmas night, no entertainment is more melted “wax” score cards duct the 
informal or comfortable than a ‘‘Firelight” or which trickles A good mixer subject fer 
Christmas Paper party. from the side is o get evervone 
Phe invitations may be uniquely indicative salad dressing laughing and 
of the entertainment which they anticipate After the losing talking will be to the la ; ‘ a , 
Phe edges of the stationery are etched with tiny side has concluded give each guest a = Very ypropr prize ( 
lighted candles; the monogram at the topis In- its refreshments big molasses kiss Calend 1 Blotter Maide ra 
cased ina wee holly wreath, and below is written: in disgrace) all In Leap Y and request that we. Mo me Ree a 
Come play with us ‘neath the evergreen; hold lighted can- for the kisses be eaten vor counters ‘ p I 
We'll eat in the candlelight; dles over a bowl rin fear game. immediately. ed succe ; ‘ 
ms a ng by the yrs screen, of ice water, and DRAWINGS AND RIMES BY NANA FRENCH BICKFOR When every \ 
At eight on Christmas night. : "s 
cignt the shapes which body’s mouth is 
As soon as the guests are assembled each is are formed by the dripping wax onthe surface pretty well filled commence introducing one to NOTE ian to weve ! ' 
asked to choose from a basket a red or a green foretell the fortunes for the forthcoming year. another. Really, under the circumstances, one a leaflet ent “Li Part ge ‘ 
bow of ribbon. The company is thus divided A delightful fireside pastime that would be cannot be formal when acknowledging anintro-  i™& fortune stunts that ma t 
into two clubs, “The Holly Reds” and **The enjoyed at a party of this kind has been de duction and at the same time endeavoring to nga es ab a Mien V 
Ever Greens,’ and these friendly opponents scribed to me bya California friend. She writes moveakiss out of the way. Itisalaughable way Hunt, in care of THE Laptrs’ Home JouRNa 
enter into contests. that they are far from the land of snow, but it to break the ice and start lively chatter ence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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LEAFLESS TREE, stretching its bare 
A branches against the winter sky, is by no 

means a lifeless thing: ‘Those who find it 
uninteresting and unattractive are looking at it 
with unseeing eyes. It is still a living thing, 
though in repose. In some ways it is more inter- 
esting in winter than in any other season. 

Each kind of hardwood tree has a character- 
istic manner of growth, which can be seen most 
clearly when the leaves are off. Its shape, the 
arrangement of the branches, and the spray of 
the twigs are as distinctive as are the features 
of a friend. Equally distinctive are the winter 
buds. Some of the buds, like those of the elm 
and the oaks, are small; while others, like the 
yellow poplar and the mockernut hickory, are 
large; some, like the beec h, are long and pointed, 
while others, like the basswood, are relatively 
round. 

To learn to know the trees by their winter 
buds and by the pattern of their twigs is in itself 
an interesting study, for they are unmistakable 
identification tags. The tree may not be even 
dormant, though its leaves are gone. Witch 
hazel in some regions actually blossoms in the 
snow; maple and elm bloom before the leaves 
appear in the spring; and in the South one elm 
blossoms in the fall after the leaves are gone. 
Maple sugar is made from the most abundant 
flow of sap long before the leaves appear. 

Seen in the mass, a hardwood forest has in 


winter a special kind of impressivene Phe 
gray tops, stripped of their foliage and prepared 
to withstand the buffeting of the fierce winds, 
do not seem even to be a leep They are full of 


life, calm, strong, awaiting their time 


Look into the tops struggle 
for room and light, the competition for a place 
in the sun, suddenly comes out. Yonder a slant 
ing trunk thrusts sideways to carry its crown 
into an opening where it may receive from above 
the direct light necessary for active growth. It 
is taking its only chance. 

Here again are other crowns locked in a grim 
life struggle. Some, victorious, are throwing’ 
their branches skyward and upward and closing 
over those left behind. These, gripped in a 
strangle hold, grow feebler as their tops 
and thin out 


The unending 


narrow 
With diminished leaf surface their 
rate of growth must slacken progressively until 
at last they perforce give up the fight and hold 
their place for a little time as bare dead trun| 
ere their inevitable fall. 


bs RY likely our walk in the woods brings us 
/ within sound of ringing axes. The wood 
chopper Yet, if rightly done, it isa 
necessary and proper part of care of the woods 

Che only salvation for our forests, the only 
hope of their general preservation, is through 
use. Some smaller bits of woods will be kept as 
parks, by owners able 


are at work. 


to forgo money income 
from their property for the sake of the enjoy- 
ment which their little pieces of forest afford 
them; but in the aggregate only the merest 
trifle of woodland can be preserved in this way. 
The hope of the forest is in its serving practical 
needs of human life \lso, the hope of the forest 
is in the future. 

It is the business of the forester to look ahead. 
The forester see he harvests the 
old crop, a new one succeeds. He cuts with in 


telligence and calculation, Known 


toit that, wher 


g what will 
happen and how to bring about that which he 
desires. He seestoit that, once another genera- , 
tion of little trees is started, fires do not run over 
the ground and wipe out the hope of the future 


In tl ill may help him \ fire in the wood 
should be regarded as everybody busines 
Both for their beauty and for their economi 
value, our forest hould be saved, and in sav 
ing them every ma woman and child may a 
should take part Not through timentality 
but throug! tellig t interest and a recog 
nition that forestry public question, will 
our forests be pre erved 


NOTE gon t 
and fi a copy an in- 
terestin mer of forestr forty $s, thirty-three 
illus work of the 
Unite -ular is avail- 


able free. f rograms on trees 
and forestry, and loan lectures, with slides, are also avail- 
able in limited number. Address the WASHINGTON BUREAU. 


A Department Which Aims to 
Bring the American Woman in 


Touch With Her Government 


United States Government. 


& | "HIS department is conducted with the approval 
| coéperation of the Executive Departments of the 


and 


Don’t 


the WASHINGTON BureAU can furnish 

the official War College colored war map of 
Europe in a special edition for home use, for 
twenty cents. 

That Uncle Sam is prepared to furnish any 
American mother with a complete booklet on 
prenatal care. Free as long as the supply lasts. 

That a booklet on the oyster, with fifty tested 
recipes, may be had for the asking. 


Forget 


That any man would know much better how 
to attend to the various matters which fall to 
his lot in keeping house if he had the one- 
hundred-and-fifty-page illustrated book that 
his Government sells for fifteen cents. It tells 
how to get the most for your money in using gas 
and electricity; how to light, heat and ventilate 
your house, how to care for clocks, and a great 
deal of other useful information. 


How to Study Birds 


N' IW is the time to prime yourself with knowl- 
LN edge of our birds and their ways, so that 
you will be equipped for the greatest enjoyment 
and appreciation of their return in the spring. 
You will find it easy to do this if you get the 
thirty-two-page booklet on how to study birds, 
prepared in the course of the Federal and State 
coéperative extension work in North Dakota. 
This booklet is a most useful publication, and 
is really a complete manual of bird study for 
beginners, telling how to attract birds, how to 
observe them, and what habits or other char 
acteristics should be noted. It contains many 
uggestions for amateur bird clubs, and outline 
courses for bird study in schools in connection 


regular classroom work, and also gives 


A\ Home Cou 


goat RSE of twenty lessons in elementary 
ih cooking has been prepared by the Kansas 
State Agricultural College, which coéperates 
with the Federal Government, to help women 
who cannot conveniently go to domestic science 
schools. Each lesson is on a separate sheet or 
folder, and is complete in itself. Each com- 
bines a discussion of facts and_ principles, 
several recipes as a practical demonstration, 
and then simple questions for the learner to ask 
herself to make sure she has grasped the pur- 
pose and teaching of each lesson. The lessons 
do not aim to teach fancy cookery, but to help 
toward the more intelligent preparation of meals 
in the home, and are quite as useful to the city 
woman living in apartments as to the woman 
on the farm. An hour a week in the kitchen with 
these lessons could not fail to assist even most 
experienced cooks to a better understanding of 
how to cook and why; also, they might be used 
by housekeepers who find themselves compelled 
to train the cooks they employ. 


2 


instructions for making bird calendars and bird 
scrapbooks or notebooks. A most valuable fea- 
ture is lists of common American birds, by fam- 
ilies and by seasons of occurrence. Finally, it 
contains an unusually complete directory of the 
numerous sources of bird study material—bird 
books, bird magazines, Government bulletins, 
leaflets, pictures and lecture sets—and suggests 
topics for club or school papers or discussions 
on birds. 

It costs ten cents, but may be had free if you 
live in North Dakota. Of course, having been 
written particularly for North Dakotans, it con 
tains some material of local interest only, but 
not so much as seriously to impair its general 
value. 


se in Cooking 


I have divided the twenty lessons into five 
groups of four lessons each—one for each week 
of the month. Each month a set of four will be 
furnished all who wish them, until the entire 
course is completed. You may write for a set 
each month, or arrange in advance to receive 
them all, four at a time, during the next five 
months. To cover the cost of printing and dis 
tribution the charge will be ten cents for each 
month's set of lessons, or fifty cents for the en- 
tire course. Kansas women may have this ma- 
terial free, or join classes using it under the 
direction of the State extension authorities. 

The first four lessons are now ready. The sub 
jects for this month’s set are general rules for 
work in the kitchen, beverages, fruit and sugar. 

Please remember, these lessons are not merely 
pages from a textbook, but carefully prepared 
instructions so adapted to the needs of the 
homekeeping woman that she can, without book 
or lecturer, obtain many of the benefits of a col- 
lege course in cooking. 


Our Big Sister 


RGENTINA is first alphabetically in the 
i list of the republics of the Americas, and is 
also one of the first in development and prog 
ress. The description of what this country 
really is and what it has done is news to most of 


us. Therefore, thousands who have already 
evidenced a desire to study Latin America will 
be glad to know that a new official booklet about 
Argentina, containing thirty-two pages and 
many illustrations, is now available, free. 


information. 


PLEASE READ THIS CAREFULLY 


RITE to the WASHINGTON BurREAU Editor for any Government publications 

or material in which you are interested, whether mentioned on this page or not. 
He will at once distribute among the proper Government authorities your request 
for free material; or will buy for you any Government publications for sale on 
receipt of the price in stamps; and will also obtain for you any available special 
SEND A TWO-CENT STAMP WITH YOUR LETTER TO 
COVER PART OF THE COST OF THE BUREAU’S SERVICES, AND 
EXTRA STAMPS WHEN SPECIFICALLY REQUESTED. 
remember that the supplies of free publications are usually limited and some- 
times exhausted by the demands of HOME JOURNAL readers. 
lications are obtainable at all times by paying cost prices for them. 
of the physical limitations of this page, and to avoid confusing readers with a mul- 
titude of official designations, it is deemed impracticable to enumerate the official 
titles and sources of material mentioned. 
the WASHINGTON BuREAvU and its staff of specialists in the study of Government 
activities, readers may reach any number of Government institutions in a single 
letter, and be sure that each inquiry will be sent to the proper authority in the vast 
Government organization; but the BuREAvU will, on request, place readers in direct 
communication with any source of Government material they may be interested in. 


Readers should 


Practically all pub- 
On account 


By availing themselves of the services of 


Edited by 


DUDLEY HARMON 


At THE HOME JouRNAL Washington 
Bureau: Woodward Building, Washington, D.C. 


Keeping Step With 
Congress 


UR national legislators are on the job again, 

and there is much to be done before this 
Congress expires by limitation on March 4, 
1917. The WASHINGTON BuREAU of THE Home 
JOURNAL gladly offers its services to all read- 
ers desiring information about the work of 
Congress, and is ready to do allit can to place in 
touch with all phases of Congressional activity 
any inquirers wishing to make use of such facili- 
ties as the BurEAU affords. 

The field of national legislation is so broad 
and filled with so many complexities that read- 
ers are requested to send an extra two-cent 
stamp with each inquiry regarding the work of 
Congress. 


Indoor Tropics 


rb E you living or working in the tropics this 
4 winter? Is your house, your office, your 
school so overheated, so poorly ventilated, that 
you are spending hours each day in conditions 
which menace the health? Uncle Sam says that 
we would be a healthier nation if it were not for 
our habit of trying to have an equatorial climate 
indoors in winter. He has published a free book- 
let telling of the dangers of ‘‘indoor tropics” 
and how to avoid them. 


His Winter Job 


N° ONE has ever tried to take away from 
A the man of the house the task of keeping it 
warmand comfortable in winte 
the winteris to 


r,and the worst of 
Forthose not expert Uncle 
Sam has provided some valuable helps. One is 
a bulletin on saving fuel in heating a house. 

This bulletin contains many practical sug- 
gestions dealing with all sorts of heating sys- 
tems and fuels, from the open fireplace to the 
most elaborate steam-heating plant To be 
sure of getting this, you should send its sale 
price, five cents. 


ome. 


Breakfast Foods 


AMERICANS are noted for their devotion to 
4 the manufactured cereal breakfast foods, 
now offered in great variety. Uncle Sam has 
published a booklet which will aid the house- 
wife in choosing from the long list of these foods, 
as it explains how the different types are made, 
compares their food value and digestibility , and 
discusses their place in the diet. This bulletin 
is free as long as the supply lasts; after that, 
five cents. 


Did You Know 


a Government bulletin telling all 
about Bulgarian buttermilk’’ and other 
fermented milks much recommended for certain 
nutrition disorders, and believed by some to be 
aids to a long life, can be bought for five cents? 

That Government authorities have prepared 
a booklet setting forth what everyone should 
know about the nature and prevention of tuber- 
culosis, together with some important ‘‘do’s and 
don’ts”’ for actual sufferers? This bulletin is 
free for the asking. 


Winter Gardens 


F YOU are willing to make and care for a win- 

dow flower box, Uncle Sam and the Wsu- 
INGTON BuREAU will help you. I have prepared 
copies of the instructions of Government ex- 
perts for making a winter window flower gar- 
den, with suggestions as to what to grow in 
them, which any reader may have for a two-cent 
stamp; also, I can send full directions for caring 
for any of the following-named house plants for 
an additional stamp for each one: ferns, rubber 
plants and palms. 


Nuts 


1 OW to use one of our cheapest and most 
common nut foods is set forth in a circular 
published by Oklahoma specialists, containing 
several peanut recipes. This is available at two 
cents a copy; free, if you live in Oklahoma. 
To anyone interested in peanut growing, a 
free bulletin on the subject is available. 
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‘To Every Federated Club Woman 
By Mrs. lone V. H. Cowles 


President of the General Federation of Women's Clubs 


HAPPY NEW YEAR and heartfelt greet 
ings to the women and girls of all lands; 
from arctic to antarctic, from occident to 

orient, let the message of good will encircle and 
reéncircle the earth! 

There is a body of two and one-half million 
earnest, active, wide-awake women, whose motto 
is **Unity in Diversity,” incorporated under a 
charter from the United States Government, 
‘for educational, industrial, philanthropic, liter- 
ary, artistic and scientific culture, and to bring 
into communication with one another the various 
women’s clubs throughout the world.” This 
body is seeking to think in international terms 
and to arouse an international conscience. 

Imagine, if you can, a great building, cover- 
ing an entire city block, in the largest city in the 
country, toward which all railroad lines were 
carrying groups of women from every state in 
the Union, and you may be able to visualize the 
Seventh Regiment Armory, New York City. 
On the evening of Wednesday, May 24, 1916, 
there was held the first session, an open meeting 
of the thirteenth biennial convention of the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
great structure was gay with the national colors, 
shrubbery, vines and flowers. Welcoming musik 
preceded the fall of the gavel, thousands were 
admitted and yet other thousands were excluded, 
from lack of seating capacity. 

Seven working days followed, filled with long 
morning afternoon conferences and 
evening programs. Men and women of na 
tional and international repute gave of their 
time and their talents. The one note 
that sounded through it all 
need of the awakening of individuals to a sense 
of their responsibility to others, high and low, 
rich and poor, worthy and unworthy; that no 
one lives to herself, and that only by intelligent, 
hearty coéperation can the world’s great move- 
ments go forward. 


sessions, 


great 


was service; the 


( VER and over again was the mes 


dered forth: “If you women }k 
power nothing could stand in the way 
accomplishment of your cherished desir 
We do know our power, but we also re é 
that it must be shaped and guided aright, that 


we must learn to keep more perfect step, shoul 
der to shoulder 

We are, therefore, asking our club women all 
over this fair land to use right 
within their reach to make themselves, 
clubs, their districts and their state 
more efficient. 

In most cities and towns, as well as in many 
organizations, there are forgotten, neglected or 
disregarded statutes or rules. 

If they are of value they should be made op- 
erative. One enterprising club has published a 
little pamphlet: ‘Things You Ought to Know,” 
carefully listing therein the municipal statutes of 
their city pertainir 

It is said that If this 
be true of real estate upon a certain corner in a 
many thou 
the intersecting streets, then we can advance 
the value of our great organization by seeing to 
it that people, and yet more peopl their 
feet in the paths our leaders are treading. 

We have eleven well-organized departments, 
presided over by experts, who are ready to ren 
der assistance upon application of any federated 
club. 

We are affiliated with three of the depart 
mentsof the United States Government, namely: 

The Department of the Interior, by our Con 
servation Department, through which we work 
for forestry, waterways, national good 
roads, birds, and all the natural resources of our 
marvelous country 

The Department of Agriculture, by our Home 
Economics Department, through which we have 
wielded great influence in the fight for pure food. 

The Department of Labor, by our Civics, In- 
dustrial and Social Conditions and Health De- 
partments. In coéperation with the Children’s 
Bureau *“‘Baby Week”’ was observed in 1916 
and will be repeated in 1917. We are also coép- 
erating in the work of the Americanization of 
the immigrant and in securing employment for 
women and girls. Our influence in the passage 
of child-labor legislation carried tremen 
weight. 


means 
their 
Federations 


every 


g to women 
‘people make values.” 
sands throng 


great city because so 


©, £et 


parks, 


lous 


WE ARE continuing our work for rural 
schools and rural conditions, and are ear 
nestly hoping that the day may not be far distant 
when the teachers and the pupils in rural com- 
munities may be as advantageously situated, in 
point of equipment, as are those in large centers. 

The board of directors of the General Federa- 
tion now consists of seven officers and a director 
from each state Federation. This furnishes di- 
rect representation and a very close touch for 
each state Federation, and should be the means 
of uniting more firmly than ever the interests of 
the parent body (the General Federation) and 
the state Federations. Each state has its own 
local problems, local pride and local preémi- 
nence, but together we stand as the largest 


noncommercial, 
nonpolitical organ- 
ization of women 
extant. 

There are no sal- 
aried officers, but 
each gives of her 
best for the good 
of the whole. We 
believe in rotation 
in office, and confi 
dently affirm that 
great body of 
women is being 
trained that will 
be one of the bul 
warks of the na 
tion. 

When peace 
comes the world 
will have need of 
heroes and hero 
ines, no less than 
in time of war. 
The sanest, cool- 
est, most clear- 
headed, unselfish, 
consecrated, far 
sighted, poised pa 
triotism should 


Unusual Things Done by Some Clubs 


By Mrs. Mary I. Wood 


Manager of the Bureau of Information, General Federation of Women's Clubs 


WOULD 
seem that, with 
the inspira 
tional article along 
general lines which 
our Gene ral I ed- 
eration president 
has written, we 
might a few 
of the unusual but 
none the less im 
portant doings of 
the club work 
Such a move 
ment is that of the 
“*Madein U.S.A 
Committee of the 
Texas Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, 
of which Mrs. C.D. 
Reimers, of Fort 
Worth, Texas, has 
been since the out- 
efficient a 


The 


note 


set so 
chairman. 
movement was a 
response to what 
seemed to be, at 
the outbreak of the 


characterize our COPYRIGHT BY E. F 
citizenship when 
the war ends. 


Ley 


Mrs. lone V. H. Cowles 


present Continen 
tal war, a nation 
wide demand for 


American-made 


Forward must be the shibboleth in every Do goods, and the purpose of this new committee 


department of our constructive work, 
this biennial period must be 
cation and coérdination. 
We are preparing for a conference of all our 
department chairmen, in a mid-Western city, 
the results of which will do much toward the 
above desired end in eliminatir 
work and the duplicati 


and yet 
one of great unifi- 


g overlapping 


of effort 


There are two great objective dates in the 
club world, namely 

Phe eetit t be 
Orl 0. 11 » 1917 
It will be \ | 
i wher le t will be ved for 
( Lc iltat er rtt 
nexecutive gather! What cc ild be mort 


April 8, 


flower-loving city, prepar- 


beautiful than to spend Easter Sunday, 
in that historic and 
atory toa week of serious deliberation on our 


departmental work ? 


‘Bae greater event, but second i 
time, is the fourteenth biennial convention 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


point of 


was to help create in Texas such a demand. 


The committee went farther: it began real 
research work in order that the movement 
should be intelligent as well as earnest. The 


questions which the members asked themselves 
and for which they were determined to find 
answers were: 


What is made in the United States? 
e Un 


What is n made in tt Lited 
1 might be n here. if prope 
What produced here, a 
There were I laid out for these 
W f A ect t to observe. It 
was pioneer work ina new field for club womer 


and they At the end 
f the first year this committee summed up its 
research work as follows: 


moved along cautiously. 


Tnited States can easily produce 

ill es used here 

the world, except pos- 

1erican, Which are sent 
treated, dyed, resold to 

our own firms and sold by them at fabulous prices. 


» are 


across the ocean to be 


which will be held 3. That this coun- 
in Hot Springs, Ar- , try has unlimited 
potash possibilities, 
kansas, the first but that our farmers 
week in May,1918 weredependingupon 
lepending uy 
As this conver T he Aim of This age Germany for ferti- 
tion will be housed 
ipon a United UR plan is to present here each 4. That we were 
upon <% nited > thre 
States Gover: month a message from one of the Scapa 
ment reservation, chairmen of the various departments buying 
a d the national of the General Federation in order that Pearcy 
colors will be used there may be brought directly to THE iillions of 
as the keynote of i " 


decorative 
scheme, we may 
anticipate a highly 
patriotic, unique 


the 


HOME JOURNAL’S millions of readers 
the concrete plans and aspirations of leads the world 
the Federation. In addition, Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, Manager of the Bureau of In- 


America 
l 


inal 


kinds of glassware, 
but still handles 
great quantities of 


mvention, fi inferior glass from 
Ms formation, will usually prepare an enu- 
j beer meration of specific achievements in 6. That America 
distractions ant makes the best cut 


counterattractions 
of great cities. 
Service, built 
upon efficiency, 
cannot fail to go 


line with the work of the particular 

department described by its chairman. 
LucRETIA L. BLANKENBURG, 

Chairman of the Publicity Committee. 


lery, but we demand 
{ German 


ready make the best 


forward. 


plain silks,and could 
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Entrance to Good Fellowship Gardens, Reading, Pennsylvania 


make the finest of all kinds if American women 
would buy them. 

8. That we make the best silk hosiery, but still 
demand foreign-made hosiery and underwear. 

9. That our manufacturers fear to push the sale 
of their own beautiful lace as such, lest a ‘* Made in 
U.S. A.’ mark would prevent its ready sale. 

10. That we were buying nine million dollars’ 
worth of toys from Germany and only two million 
dollars’ worth of our own manufacture. 


Another unique bit of work is that done by 
the Woman’s Club of Fall River, Massachusetts, 
which has been supporting a welfare worker 
among the girls of its city to demonstrate to the 
public the need of a woman in police work. 
During the summer she attended the public 
pleasure parks (which she found excellently 
conducted), visited the moving-picture houses, 
the public dance halls, attended juvenile court 
and visited in all quarters of the city. One 
dancing place was closed immediately when the 
owners of the building were informed by this 
worker of the character of the entertainment. 
Neglected children were found by the score in 
almost every section of the city. 

One apparently significant result of this 
woman in the field is this: That though, for a 
period of twelve months, a year ago, no girl 
brought into court was sent to the splendid state 
industrial school at Lancaster, this year, dur 
ing six months, girls have already been sent 
there, where they have the chance to become 
useful and respected women—an opportunity 
seldom possible in their old environment. 


*REAT, thrilling interest lies in the account 

Zfrom a suburban district of Rockland, 
Maine, where the club women, through the me- 
dium of the first social center in Maine, started 
upon a course which has apparently served to 
electrify the community. The first practical step 
was to apply to the hool board for permission 
to use the school building for the meeting place, 
list the interest of the State Superin 
of Public Instructi 


4 Then came a long list of speakers, the 


and to en 


tendent iction to address the first 


plath in a 
reading room have o been deve 

There was a sharp division of nm over 
the subject of entertainment, and the le ading 
men of the community hesitated to help in 
what seemed destined to be a thankless task. 
The second meeting was the scene of three lively 
“tiffs.” But courage, diplomacy and tact won 


the day, and soon the interest aroused by the 
disagreement of the early day gave way to lively 
discussions, with splendid tolerant spirit, of both 
sides of hitherto i 
assured and our corre 


tabooed questions. Success is 


spondent writes: 


he Glencove Social Center will neither die out 


nor go stay and has already 
added much to th im total of human joy. 

It may not be too early to think of the im 
provement of the vacant lots in the city loo 
many cities and towns have these lots used as 
dump he vered with weeds. They may 
be tra with small effort and litth 
money into pro le recreation centers. The 
president of the Woman's Club of Reading, 
Pennsylvania, tells how, from a small beginning, 
the Good Fellowship Gardens now include over 


res and afford proht ible exercise for 
gardeners on a plot of 


which was once nothing except a reposi 


eighteen a 


more tl 


groun 

tory for tin cans, ashes and weeds. The gar 
deners pay only a nominal renta! for the garder 
tracts—the smallest children’s gardens costing 
five cents for the seeds are provided tree 


B Kon gardeners range from tiny tots of five 
vi arsto olde r boys and girls and even grown 
men and women. It is a common sight to see a 
tot of six and a grandmother of seventy com 
peting for a prize; cash prizes are presented to 
the most faithful workers at I 
month, and additional cash prizes at the end of 
the year for the most regular attendance and 
faithful work. The club’s president adds: ** We 
have roll call twice each week by our supervisor, 


the end of ea: 


who generally has a story to tell to the childre1 
about planting and growing. Everythir 
grown, from a peanut to a pumpkin. 

‘As an expression of appreciation one 
dener said that the ardens had done mor Lor 
him and his family than any reviv i 
have done, for before becoming interested in the 
gardens he and his son spent their evening 


playing pool, but since taking the 
family, numbering eleven, go to the gar 
dens and work until bedtime, when they g 


home laden with the most delici 
Ihe older girls have learned to can 


winter had peas, corn, beans, pickles and chow 
chow as a result of the family’s industry; they 
also sell enough produce to buy their meat; the 


younger members of the family converse most 
intelligently on planting and scientific gar 
dening; they have perfect health; their living 
expenses have been reduced one-third.” 
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ficult to say whether un- 
reasoning optimism or 
unreasoning pessimism is 
the more serious foe of indi- 
vidual achievement. Simi- 
larly, it is difficult to tell 


| whether our country has 
YANK more to fear from unintel 
| 


} ligent self-de prec iation or 
unintelligent boasting. The two feelings seem 
to strike us alternately like waves; and at 
present we are suffering from a wave of loud 
self-complacency. One of the most objection 
able features of this self-complacency is the 
stridently expressed belief that no man,—in- 
deed, no well-grown boy—should be controlled, 
and that it is the mark of a fine, independent 
spirit to defy such control and to view with 
suspicious intolerance any attempt to intro- 
duce habits of discipline among our people. 


What the Modern Army Disci- 
pline Should Teach Men 


AS A MATTER of fact some discipline is an 
L-\. absolute necessity to the permanence of 
any big democracy; and when a democracy 
reaches the size of our great country the failure 
to develop discipline to a high point means that 
the social governmental machinery begins to 
work very badly indeed. There must be con 
trol somewhere; the less there is of self-control 
the more there must be of outside control; and 
a proper measure of collective control, instead 
of diminishing immensely, increases the power 
of individual self-control,—which itself, of 
course, produces self-mastery and self-reliance 
Discipline is both the manifestation of this self 
control and a potent factor in produc ing it. 

There can be no greater mistake than to sup- 
pose that discipline is inimical to the develop 
ment of individual character. Thisisas untrue 
of civil life as of military life; and everyone 
who thinks at all knows that first-class offi 
cers, men of highly developed self-reliance and 
character, are far more apt to be found ir 
trained, well-disciplined armies than 
among mobs and guerrilla bands. Not only 
is it true that the great world generals have 
always sprung from the ranks of highly trained, 
hichly efficient armies, but the ordinary regi 
mental officer is apt to be eflicient in an emer 
gency, almost in proportion to the discipline 
of the army from which he comes. There is 
no need to qualify this statement, but there is 
need to remember that discipline, training and 
self-control under ordered general control have 
no necessary connection with the pedantry of 
mere routine drill. The ‘discipline’? which 
was founded only on drill, routine and pipe- 
clay has been discarded in all the best modern 
armies, where one prime feature of the training 
is to develop the self-reliance and initiative of 
the individual 


highly 


| The New'and Better Method of | 


| Teaching Parents and the Young 


N OUR schools there has already been a 
marked advance toward obtaining discipline 


= WOULD probably be dif- 


MEN 


In Answer to the Oft-Asked Question: 
“Why Do You Not Have Just One Page 


for Men in the Home Journal ?” 


{ 


What is True of This New York 
| Park is True in All Other Cities 


TICHE head of the New York Zoélogical Park 

| is Mr. William T. Hornaday. This park is 
in the Bronx. It is beautifully laid out; the 
collection of wild creatures is of extraordinary 
interest and value; and Mr. Hornaday is an 
ideal director. Every effort is made to make 
the place attractive for the public, and to 
make all people feel that they are welcome 
in the park, that they will be hampered and 
interfered with as little as possible, and that 
they will be forced to submit to the very 
minimum of police supervision. But recently 
Mr. Hornaday had to issue a public protest 
against the boorish slovenliness and selfishness 
of the picnickers in the park. They leave scraps 
of food, and, what is worse, papers and frag- 
ments of boxes, in a foul and unsightly lit- 
ter. Perhaps they are only thoughtless; but 
thoughtlessness of this type is what produces 
the ‘didn’t know it was loaded” kind of acci- 
dent. At any rate, whether merely thought- 
less or wholly indifferent to decency and the 
rights of others, picnickers of this kind show a 
disregard both for natural beauty and for the 
comfort of their fellow men and fellow women. 
The method of leaving them alone, each todo 
whateyer he pleases, is a failure; they stand 
in urgent need of discipline. Discipline from 
without is what, in the end, will teach them to 
supply their own discipline from within. Such 
discipline would from the outset improve them 
from the standpoint of their fellows; and in 
the end it would be of even more benefit from 
their own standpoint. 


Where the Man in the Auto- 


mobile is at Fault | 


L 


“ICHE trouble of which Mr. Hornaday com 

| plains is not confined to parks and pleasure 
rounds. It is almost as serious on and near 
highroads, and is even more serious on private 
;, the owners of which seek to make them 
accessible to the public. Inthe neighborhood 
of our big cities the automobile pic nicker has 
become a real and quite unnecessary obstacle 
to the enjoyment of beauty and comfort. He 
takes his meal by the roadside or in some grove 
of fine trees; and then he leaves the remains of 
the feast,—eggshells, crusts of bread, empty 
tins and bottles, sheets of towels and greasy 
paper I know 
beautiful roads which it is now positively dis 
tasteful to traverse because the rubbish of 
picnics alongside them makes them look like 
alleys bordered with garbage heaps in an ill- 
kept slum. 

I know points of country, outlook hills, from 
which there are striking views over land and 
sea, or where there are groves of stately old 
trees, which have been completely spoiled for 
the very people most capable of enjoying them, 
because other people have in slatternly fashion 
strewed the ground with a stale litter which 
makes them look like the back yard into which 
ire cast the sweepin 


fifth-rate hotel. 


place 


as an eyesore on the landscape. 


gs of a barroom or of a 


bathing and fishing. These country folks them- 
selves were able in the old days to allow free 
access to this land to other country folks of 
smaller means who wished to camp out or to 
bathe or fish or just enjoy a frolic. For these 
visitors were careful to mar nothing and to 
leave their camping grounds clean and orderly. 
There are still neighboring individuals and or- 
ganizations to whom all these privileges can be 
allowed. Last summer, for instance, I saw on 
the land of one of these families a camp of forty 
Boy Scouts, who treated it as a point of honor 
not to make nuisances of themselves, and also, 
by the way, merely added to their own enjoy 

ment by thus showing respect for the rights 
and feelings of others. But, as the country has 
become more accessible to parties from the city, 
and to bands of undisciplined young men from 
big villages, it has become impossible to extend 
these privileges generally. A proportion of the 
visitors behaved rather too much as if in a pig 

pen. The camping sites were left in a noisome 
condition. The woods and paths were strewn 
with scraps of paper, empty cigarette boxes, 
and the like. Noisy and scantily clad young 
men spent many hours of the hot days in the 
water, so that the families were almost debarred 
from theirown beach. Inthe spring the visitors 
showed their appreciation (!) of the flowers by 
tearing the trailing arbutus up by the roots and 
breaking branches off the dogwood, crab apple 
and shadbush. Even the springs were left foul 
and the drinking cups were taken away. 


Where the Many Must Suffer 
| Because of the Few 


Now: the point I most wish to make is that 
+ N the persons guilty of this misconduct not 
merely sinned against the owners of the land, 
but sinned at least as heavily against their well- 
behaved brethren. Inasmuch as it was impos 
sible to permit the grounds to be hoofed over by 
such Gadarene swine, and inasmuch as thx 
families concerned were not well enough off to 
hire special policemen to look to the behavi 
of the visitors, the on'y alternative w 


is to forbid 
all trespassing on the land, and therefore to put 
a stop to the enjoyment of some well-behaved 
and innocent people. Under the circumstances 

this was inevitable, although much to be r 

gretted. Doubtless the well-behaved were in 
the majority, perhaps the large majority, but 
they suffered because of the selfishness of the 
minority, and because of the fact that there was 
no compelling force, whether of official regula 
tion or of resolute and effective public opinion, 
to keep this lawless minority in order. 


Where a Group of Boy Scouts | 
Taught a Lesson 


| 


5 YJHAT occurred in the case of the Boy 


Scouts exactly illustrates the need. They 
had not in the least lost their individuality. 
On the contrary, each one of them had dis 
tinctly increased his power of acting on his 
own initiative and taking care of himself in an 
emergency. They had not lost their power of 
enjoyment. On the contrary, their whol 
camping-out trip was a huge and delightful 


DN within the school and even on the playground Ser meesitas spree, due, at least in part, to the fact that the 
4 Sociology can be taught at least as well by Where the Man of Means Shows two young men with them mixed a sufhic iency 
‘ood stories as by professional uplift books. | Foie and common sense with their uplift 
3 All believers in discipline, whether for boys or Oa al | Procliy ities and did not permit their desire ‘to 
for men. will do well to read ‘‘ The Madness of : render service’ to become offe nsively obtrusiv e 
Philip,’ by Josephine Dodge (Daskam) Bacon, GS? IT is with private places. Ido not byany to anybody, and above all not to the boys. 
vy which will tell us some of the things to avoid J means imply that the sin is solely on the But the Boy Scouts had learned discipline; 
’ in training and disciplining the young, and how _ side of those who seek to go on the private they had learned r ollec tive action, whic h neces 
to keep alive in ourselves that saving sense of _ places of others. The grossest selfishness and sarily implies some forethought of, and some 
humor which all reformers so painfully need most glaring bad taste are only too often shown consideration for, others In consequence it 
Myra Kelly’s delightful stories of the children by the owners of private grounds. I have in was sale to give them privileges. 
of the East Side of New York teach the kindli- © mind certain men of this type; men of large 
+ ness and sympathy which should underlie the | wealth who scrupulously care for and ornament 
’ discipline. No one is more keenly alive than the grounds immediately around their houses, With a Privilege Goes an Obliga- 
I am to the need that discipline should not and yet make hideous rubbish heaps alongside Kan ok Candice 
be treated as a variant of rigid formalism and the public road or in the marshes or on the | 
self-suppression, or as another name for drill beaches. I have in mind certain men of wealth ; 
N sergeant rule over the minds and actsof others. | who show a disregard for others that secms not h™ JTIONAL reformers, seeing the barren- 
+ A harassing discipline may be literally intol merely thoughtless, but willfully selfish and ~« ness of life for persons who have no privi 
erable, may turn high-spirited boys into rebels — arrogant; who barless fortunate people from a¢ leges, are apt only to demand privileges for 
and less high-spirited boys into mere drudges cessto woodsor bathing places which they them them without pointing out to them that they 
\ fussy, foolish discipline may inspire mere — selves hardly use, but from which it flatters their shall cultivate the habits of conduct which 
ridicule and contempt. Whether we are deal vanity to exclude their less fortunate fellows. alone can justly entitle them to the privileges 
+ ing with home or school training, an avoidance On the other hand, decent people of means, Only too often the result is such abuse of the 
¢ of harsh tyranny and of foolish fussiness must and especially decent people whose means are _ privileges that in disgust they are withdrawn 
go hand in hand with genuine discipline, or the not very large, are often deterred from extend It is a base thing not to do everything possible 
result will be disastrous. ing. privileges to well-behaved holiday seekers to give the privileges, to offer relief from the 
However, fullacceptance of the need of good because of the vandalism of holiday makers  grayness and monotony which existence so 
A humor and common sense in acquiring and who are not well behaved. often holds for those whose toil is hard and is 
’ encouraging discipline is entirely compatibl carried on among unlovely or uncongenial sur 
: with insistence upon the fact that discipline . roundings. But it is a very foolish thing to 
3 must come if this nation is to continue really | Where the Public Spoils its Own blink the fact that only those who are trained 
to move forward We need discipline as a Pleasures to behave themselves, trained to self control 
people. We need discipline for our boys. We Lewes and consideration for others, trained to the 
need discipline for our men. We need discipline knowledge that a sense of obligation must 
; in our own individual characters. We need it AM thinking now particularly of some well- always accompany the enjoyment of privilege, 
M] if we are going to be of any use to ourselves; to-do but not rich families, whose land in- can permanently be given rights. And such 
and we need it unless we expect to be quite cludes a good deal of forest and is bounded by _ training comes only through discipline. Some 
intolerable to others. a body of water which is excellent for boating, of our people get it now. It is given in good 
| 


feo 


public schools; in good Boy Scout organiza- 
tions; in good camps under the supervision of 
officers, such as those of which the one at 
Plattsburg is the model. But we unquestion- 
ably need it for everyone. 


A Lesson We May Well ‘lake 
From Germany 


N THE “Pentecost of Calamity,” by Owen 

Wister (a book which should be in the hands 
of every true American), he begins by speaking 
of the German landscape: ‘“‘ A constant pleasure 
to the eye, a constant repose to the body and 
mind; look where you might, beauty was in 
some form to be seen, given its chance by the 
intelligence of man; not defaced, but made the 
most of. I thought of our landscape, littered 
with rubbish, hideous with glaring advertise- 
ments, of the rusty junk lying about our farms 
and towns and railway stations. America was 
ugly and shabby; made so by Americans. Ger- 
many was swept and garnished; made so by 
Germans. Everybody kept the rules. Each per- 
son fitted his job, did it well, took it seriously.” 

It would be well indeed for us if, in these 
matters, we would learn from Germany, and 
admit that, as a nation, we urgently need to be 
disciplined out of our present braggart, half- 
grown, hobbledehoy lawlessness. There are 
men who, whether from folly or because they 
seek profit by pandering to vanity and love of 
ease and fear of effort and danger and desire 
to make money without regard to anything 
else, denounce all such proposals as smacking 
of **German militarism.’ But, although Owen 
Wister (himself partly of German origin, by 
the way) denounces, in strongest fashion, in 
this very book, the wrongs committed by Ger 
man militarism, he sharply contrasts the good 
results obtained by German disciplined patri 
otism and orderly sense of duty with the shabby 
disorder and selfish inefficiency which we like to 
hid 
li 


» under high-sounding names because we 
ce to disc ipline ourselves into self-control 


and into the power for sustained common effort 


| What the Real American Man 
| Ought to Stand For 


IKE every other efficient instrument,— lik« 

~ courage or love of peace, disc ipline can be 
used to promote evil. But that is no argument 
against using it to promote good. In the long 
run the disciplined nation will certainly beat the 
undisciplined nation. It, therefore, behooves 
us of this Republic to show that we possess the 
intelligence, the strength and the foresight to 
put discipline at the service of liberty, at the 
service of democracy. To let discipline be iden 
tified only with tyranny or autocracy is the very 
worst blow that can be struck at freedom. In 
just the same way, within the nation, the disci 
plined man, other things being equal, will outdo 
the undis« iplined man Under pior eer condi 
tions this was only partially tru 
times was not true at all 


and 

But we no longer live 
under pioneer conditions, and to-day the state 
W c need 
We also need 
to see discipline become a national character 
istic of our people, because the undisciplined are 
not only noxious to themselves but noxious to 
everyone else. The man who lacks self-control, 
whether this lack shows itself in making him 
soft and self-indulgent, or unable to force him 

self toshow courage in time of danger, or unable 
to master a violent temper, is always a man 
who is a poor husband, father, friend, neighbor 
and citizen. His lack of discipline is not merely 
his own affair. 
rest of us. 


ment is at least ninety per cent true. 
discipline each for his own sake. 


It is also an offense against the 
It is, therefore, the affair of all of us. 
Discipline is a national need, and wherever 
there is a national need there is a national duty. 

This means that we should unhesitatingly 
insist on using the collective action of the com- 
monwealth to provide for such discipline. If 
public opinion is sufficiently aroused it can 
discipline the offenders whether the offense 
comes from mere slackness or from brutal dis 
regard of the rights of others, making use*of 
the legislative and executive machinery of the 
Government, wherever this is 


necessary to 
achieve the desired end 


N EANWHILE, until this national need can 
be be met, and while realizing that we are 
derelict to our duty if we do not strive by col- 
lective action to have it met, let us each re- 
member that the first duty of the individual is 
to accustom himself to self-discipline. Each 
man should train himself to it. Each man 
should train his sons to it, for the foolish father, 
even more than the foolish mother, who permits 
his boy to shirk self-control, to shirk discipline 
and effort, and to do only what is soft and easy, 
is that boy’s worst enemy. 

Unless a man is master of his soul, all other 
kinds of mastery amount to little. 
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Fit for a king 


ethe 8 Better than that—Fit for the practical and critical American 
can housewife and her family. Fit for her most particular guest! 
Ger ’ A wholesome and nourishing soup that is perfectly suited not only to your 
cn) every-day needs, but to formal and elaborate dinner-functions, because of 
whe a its superior quality and surpassing flavor. 

po | No matter how important the occasion, no matter how varied the tastes you 
desire aim to please, youcan seldom select a more pleasing and appropriate course than 


Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


aa | There is every reason for its unusual excellence. The high-grade materials 
= Ii we use; the care and skill devoted to their preparation and blending; the 
ene : exceptionally well-balanced character of the Campbell formula—all help to 
cant give the finished product its distinctive wholesomeness and flavor. 


The tomatoes are selected varieties which mature red-ripe on the vine. 
They are rich in natural sugar, in appetizing tonic properties and in other 
desirable features. 

We gather them in their best condition; and by means of the improved 
Campbell method we retain these valuable qualities unimpaired. 

The pure juice we blend with other choice ingredients which heighten 
the delightful flavor and nourishing effect. 

The question of expense for materials is positively secondary. We use 
the best obtainable grade of every ingredient. You use 
no better butter on your table than we use in Campbell’s 
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Tomato Soup! 

= In fact no better soup can be produced. And your 
hecom- lf most discriminating guests are bound to pronounce it sat- 
isfying and delicious. 

atthe r Thrifty housewives buy it by the dozen or the case. 
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HE best way to handle the family income is the keenest problem that eee WHERE A JOINT ACCOUNT IS OPENED it can be made in 
exists in many a home. It is, likewise, the rock upon which domestic | ig 5 the names of both husband and wife. The signatures of both 
happiness splits more often than upon any other. \ IF parties will then be required by the bank on all checks. 
| Be Some banks permit either of two signatures to be attached 
THE OLD WAY OF THE HUSBAND’S DOLING out so much The Rule to checks ona joint account. Where this arrangement can 
Ss to his wife every once in a while is fast going out. It still of “ What is | be made, either party will be able to draw upon the funds in 
Se persists, however, in many homes. No method is more Y. : } the bank to their joint credit, and at any time and without 
Me pernicious than this: none more killing to a wife’s self- ae |} the consent or signature of the other party. Every dollar | 
Pe, Bie. respect. It is nothing short of a daily crucifixion. No woman Mine } received by the husband, or by the wife if she also earns | 
band WI can maintain her self-respect under such a system: no money, should be deposited to the credit of this joint 
wy ae husband, worthy of the name, should place his wife in such account. It is not intended that merely the wife’s weekly or monthly allow- i 
Doles Out a humiliating position. No man would stand for such a nig- ance be deposited in this way. All income, from all sources, received by either 
His Money gardly practice in his business, and no woman should allow party is to be deposited in this account, and all household bills are to be 3 
herself to stand for it in the management of her home. A paid and all expenditures for any purpose whatsoever are to be drawn from 
wife is always justified in her resentment of being treated as a servant. She this account by check. ‘‘What is mine becomes yours, and what is yours ; 
is either her husband’s equal or his superior: never his inferior. It is not becomes mine’’ thus becomes the basis for all household finance. ’ | 
within the province of this magazine to create discord in any home, or to 
array wife against husband, but it is the duty of the HOME JOURNAL to arouse . | 
a wife to her proper standing in the realm in which she rules and is mistress. WHEN A MARRIED COUPLE OPENS A BANK ACCOUNT it Ss || 
establishes credit, and every business man knows how || 
XS } valuable that is in mercantile business. It can be made j | 
THE WEEKLY AND MONTHLY ALLOWANCE PLAN is, of | yet | equally so in domestic finance. Charge accounts can then é | 
course, infinitely better. It preserves the wife’s self-respect, A Couple’s be opened at the various stores, and all accounts paid by { | 
| but it has the all too common fault of a wife’s strict account- : check at the end of the month. Of course the question of Bi 
| ability to her husband. The conscientious wife is, unques- cigs the danger of the charge system immediately comes to mind. ai 
The tionably, always glad to go over her accounts with her Credit But a wife should be trusted with credit. If she doesn't 
: husband, and to show where the money has gone. But there understand the value of credit it is for her husband to explain 
Wife on an are practical defects in this plan. A single week’s allowance it to her. If a wife will abuse credit she will in all likelihood abuse the cash 
Allowance cannot always meet the expenditures that are in view a system. At first, under the charge system, she may be led to buy more 
month ahead, and then figuring and laying aside comes largely than by the system of paying actual cash for each purchase. But 
in,—not an insurmountable obstacle, to be sure, but still unnecessary under that must be counted as experience, and remedied. Men must not forget that 
the wisest plan. This plan, too, means paying for everything in cash and they had at some time to learn their business, and their mistakes were over- 
always having cash on hand,—an annoyance to any housewife, and a plan looked, and they cannot very well deny the learning of her craft to the wife, 
not always practicable, to say nothing of the chance of possible loss of money. and the overlooking of her mistakes. Turn about is always fair play. 
To keep an account of every penny spent is also an actual bugbear, as many 
a housewife knows, and, despite the greatest care she may exercise, accuracy 
is difficult if not sometimes impossible. Forgetfulness will come in as a factor. ————]_:~*¥FOR A WIFE TO HAVE A CHARGE ACCOUNT in the average 
; department store has distinct advantages,—provided, of 
es course, she does not abuse it. Nearly all clerks intuitively 
| SOME HUSBANDS HONESTLY FEEL that they relieve their Metin accord more courtesy and attention to the charge customer 
| wives of much annoyance by following the charge plan. The Depart- than to the cash buyer. The charge customer is a regular 
That is, the wife buys what she needs and where she wishes, customer, and the clerk has no means of knowing how large 
\ and charges it to her husband, who pays the bills. This ment Store a purchaser the customer may be, and the loss of such a 
Whseste 1 sounds easy and simple, but the result is that it absolutely —— customer may indeed be a serious matter for the house. 
: | takes away from the wife her personality and individual ccount Hence, the clerk is apt to be more than usually circumspect 
a | standing: deprives her of the opportunity of learning how in dealing with all charge customers. There is, too, a con- 
Pays } tofinance: gives her little or no idea of the actual household siderable advantage in having all purchases listed on one bill rendered at the 
- expenses of a week or a month: and always courts the chance end of the month. Bookkeeping is made easy; mistakes are easily discovered 
that the husband, knowing little of a household’s expenses, will think ‘the and rectified. It is much easier to ascertain the month's expenditures and the 
bills are high,”’ with resultant misunderstandings. This system has also been payments for purchases if all are made in one transaction by one check. 
known to leave wives without any actual cash for themselves. 
A CHARGE ACCOUNT MAKES IT POSSIBLE, TOO, under 
IT Is A CURIOUS FACT that husbands and wives will accept Py necessary circumstances, to secure needed articles imme- : 
' the marriage covenant that they are one in almost every- ey | diately, whereas if cash is to be paid the cash may not be : 
= thing except the family income. It is here that the husband oh! forthcoming until the following month, and therefore the ; 
Lag cannot get away from the old notion that it is he who earns The C family may be denied the use of some much-needed article. 
i. the money and the wife who spends it, hence he must hold ee wid c There is no family, no matter how easy of means, that is 
Sensible W the money and pay it out. Now the truth is, of course, ag cca ° not at some time hampered for ready cash. Especially is 
ensioe SY 9Y 1 that the wife is an equal partner in the earning of the income Credit this true of the wage-earner and of the salaried man, or of 
of Handling with the husband. When a salary is earned at the end of a the man of small means whose available capital has been 
an Income week or a month, a wife has played her part in earning it in temporarily tied up in business or in the purchase of a home. Sickness and d 
——— caring for her husband, his health and his home, just as he other unforeseen emergencies often bring about, temporarily, embarrassing 
has done his part in actually doing the work in the store or at the office. situations of this kind, and a credit of this nature is not to be despised. One's 
Therefore, if both have earned the money, why shouldn’t the money belong purchasing power is really enlarged several times by the credit system. 
to both, and both have a say as to its spending or its saving? Hence comes in ldepartment store bills are usually payable not later than the fifteenth of the 
the most practical and workable manner of handling the family income—by month. For instance, articles purchased January first or during that month { 
a bank account. Whether this account stands in the name of the husband, are due for payment February first, but until February fifteenth is given for 4 
or in the names of both—which is preferable—can be decided by each couple. the payment of the bill due the first of that month. In case of necessity this ' 
gives one six weeks in which to make the payment,—a domestic convenience 
that is a distinct asset. 
MANY A HUSBAND WILL SAY: ‘Oh, I don’t earn enough; 4 
I can’t get enough together at any one time to warrant a j 
eM | bank taking my account!’’ This is not so. The time has JUST AS THE OLD METHODS OF BUSINESS have gone for- | 
gone by when the average bank refuses an account because ; ever, as the quill pen has been displaced by the typewriter, 
“I Don’t of the limitation of the daily balance. The modern banks, so the old meth ds of financing the household are things 
Se espec ially in the smaller cities or in the suburbs of the larger | of the past. lhe generation that iscoming out of our schools 
; b cities, invite family deposits. Any man earning twenty to Tice | = home economics—and soon will come out of our colleges 
for a Bank twenty-five dollars a week should maintain a bank account. y | when our colleges awake fully to the importance of home 
Account” In fact, it is just such men that need it the most. Husband the New : economics in a woman’s life—is being taught efficiency and 
and wife should visit the local bank and introduce them- Housekeeping | business methods in the management of the home. It is 
selves, or perhaps have some friend do this for them. They should frankly . the new housekeeping that is upon the woman just as the 
state their circumstances to the bank. The husband should give the name of new business is upon the man. The husband must get away from the notion 
his employer, with any information regarding the character of his work or that all modern efficiency is confined to his store or his office: it is coming 
the position held that might seem to be of interest to the bank. If real estate into his home: it zs in his home, as a fact. If it isn’t it should be there, and 
is owned by either husband or wife this fact should be made known. he must readjust his old ideas of household financing to the new. 
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Third Arti 


IONTAINING, as it does, the three fun- 
damental elements in nutrition—pro- 
tein, fat and sugar—in addition to 
mineral matter and water in such pro- 
portion as to render it a very acceptable 
article of diet, milk isthe most perfect 
food furnished by nature, and a big 
glass of it is equivalent in food value to 
a quarter of a pound of beefsteak. In 
fact an eminent authority has said that 

a a gl ass of milk, taken over and above a man ’sordinary food 

requirements each day, is sufficient to produce in 

year’s time a gain of twenty-four pounds in weight. 

Of rather more importance than the use of milk in the 
dietary of the normal adult is its use in the feeding of 
infants and invalids. It isa difficult task satisfactorily to 
rear the young of one species upon the milk of a totally 
different species. The physician faces this task when he 
is forced to provide artificial food for his little patients. 
Even when ‘‘modified’’ according to the best expert 
standards, the milk of the cow all too often falls far short 
of furnishing proper food for the infant. 

Records show that the breast-fed babe begins his race 
for a healthy, happy life with much brighter prospects of 
ultimate success than does his bottle-fed competitor. In 
our investigations on milk we were fortunate in securing 
the coéperation of a man who possessed the unique abil- 
ity to furnish samples of stomach contents at will without 
recourse to stomach tubes or pumps—that is, by regurgi- 
tation. This unique experimental method, added to our 
other experimental features, including the use of the 
Rehfuss tube, has enabled us to arrive at very authen- 
tic conclusions regarding the practical points which sur 
round the action of milk in the human stomach. Our 
conclusions are set forth in the answers to the following 


one 


cle: The Truth 


About the Mil 


Moreover, it will be noted that the raw-milk curds are 
always firm in character and white in color, whereas the 
curds of the boiled milk are always flaky and of a yellow 
tint. When we awake to the real significance of these 
observations we see at once that boiled cow’s milk is in- 
trinsically a different food from the raw product. When 
one examines the photographs of the different stages in 
the digestion of the two types of milk, this difference is 
still further impressed. 

It has been shown that milk contains growth-accessory 


substances or so-called ‘‘vitamines,’” and that these 
substances, which are important for growth, are not 
destroyed by boiling the milk. If milk be heated for 
one hour under a high pressure, there is a change in the 


casein of the milk such as to render it an inadequate food. 
However, milk which is to be used as a food is never s 
heated. Ordinarily not over five to ten minutes’ boiling 
suffices. The milk used in our tests was boiled five minutes. 

Since I have watched the regurgitation of enormous, 
indigestible, rubberlike curds from raw cow’s milk and 
have seen the small, soft, flaky, easily digestible curds of 
the boiled cow's milk, and the tiny, fluffy curds of mother’s 
milk, it would bea sheer waste of time for anybody to try 
to convince me that an all-wise Providence ever intended 
that our, babies should be fed a calf’s diet. Raw cow’s 
milk is the worst possible kind of milk a baby can be fed. 
Pasteurization makes a more desirable food, boiling still 
further aids in the preparation of the product, and cer- 
tain definite ‘‘ modifications’’ may possibly aid still fur- 
ther, but the blue ribbon must always of necessity be 
awarded to mother’s milk. 


) 


What Happens to Skim Milk 
in the Stomach ? 


We Drink! 


present in his or her bowel, a short distance below the 
stomach, another milk-curdling ferment (pancreatic 
rennin) which possesses the same ability tocurdle milk as 
does the rennin in the stomach. In fact, as soon as any 
considerable quantity of milk is drunk some of it passes 
into the bowel in a fluid condition. The digestion of this 
portion of the milk is strictly in the hands of this second 
milk-curdling agent. In any event milk is 87 per cent 
water, and in a quart of milk we have to deal with only 
about three ounces of solids. The water is quickly 
absorbed from the bowel and excreted, leaving the rela- 
tively small amount of solids to undergo digestion. Milk 
thus serves us both as “solid food”? and ‘‘drink.”’ 


Do Our Age and Weight Make a Difference in 
the Amount of Milk We Should Drink? 


T 1S ordinarily customary to take the body weight into 

consideration when figuring a diet for any partic ula ir 
person. Of course this system is perfectly good, theoret 
ically, but falls down woefully in practice when one meets 
a man of ninety pounds body weight who eats twice as 
much as his wife, notwithstanding the fact that she 
weighs, say, two hundred pounds. Milk is the natural 
food for the young, and the average child can satisfac- 
torily take care of more milk “* per pound of body weight ”’ 
than can an old man, for example. But milk is a good 
food, no matter how we look at it, and it would be better 
for some of us if we drank more milk and lowered our 
nonaqueous fluid intake in other directions. 


How Does Mother's Milk Act 

in the Stomach ? 

esa! soon after mother’s milk enters the 
curdles under the influence of the subst 


stoma h it 


questions. The first question is: WE » HAVE learned that skim milk curdles much mort 4 S ( ince called 
rapidly than does whole milk, and that the curd of | rennin, which we have already mentioned. the. action 
Is it True That Milk Curdles When the skim milk is tougher than the w hoje-milk curd. [ of there nnin is the same as iI the case of cow's m ilk, 
it Enters the Stomach ? have seen well-formed curds regurgitated 1 n thirty sec- there is a striking « lifference in the curds in the two ises 
onds after the regurgitator had drunka pint of skim milk, he fluid surroundin g the curds in mother’s Ik, th 
ES! The fluid (gastric juice) present in the stomach and in five minutes the curds had reached the size of a S0~ alled ; whey, is very t irbid In appearance ind 5 
contains a substance (rennin) which is classified as walnut. If the skim milk be boiled the curds are smaller therefore in sharp contrast with the clear, straw-yellow 
a ferment or enzyme, and which acts upon the milk and the maximum size being that of small aren beans. It whe y of cow's mill 
forms curds from one of the constituents of the milk is an interesting fact that the curds of the boiled skim Instead of the ver ge, toug curds so t | 
(casell Our experiments show that this curd formation milk are larger and firmer than the curds of the boil is In Our study Of cow s 7) re meet wit ¢ 
sometimes begins almost immediatelyvafter the milk whol [This indicates that the fat in the wh s s S 
reaches the s icl [he size a haracteristics of the milk encourages fine, soft-curd formation. These curds eas Iges 
curds according to the sour ind composition ot are consequently more qui KIV dig thanaretne 
the k and the length of time it has been in the stom- curds of the boiled skim milk. It is worthy of « hasis It is Claimed That Bulgarian People Live 
ach, and further variations may be produced by artificial hows ver, that all forms of boiled milk, whether whole ¢ Longer Because They Drink Considerable Sour 
means—such, for example, as boiling or the addition of | skim, leave the stomach sooner than the raw whole miik. Milk. Is it True? 
certain chemicals. 
In connection with our experiments we have made What is the Difference in the Digestion HE late Protessor ‘ UthOor 10 | 
photographs which illustrate ve ry nicely the different of Cold and Hot Milk ? this claim. It was h s ef that the poisonous su 
stages in milk digestion. The initial junketlike mass soon stances formed by certain bacter putre ive bacteria 
gives place to definite curds small size. The curds RACTICALLY no difference. I have already dis- in the bowel of man were the cause of shortening the lite 
increase in size and are finally suspended in a clear straw- cussed in my previous articles in this series the great of the individual. Sour milk contains another type ot 
yellow fluid (whey). These larger curds coalesce, form- ease and rapidity with which the stomach regulates the — bacteria (lactic-acid bacteria) which antagonize these un- 
ing still larger curds, which finally digest and vield a temperature of fluids introduced into it. There isa slight desirable inmates of our bowels. It was Metchnikof’s 
turbid digestion mixture. delay in the digestion of cold milk, but in a few minutes claim that, by dani ng sour milk, we could prevent the 
the temperature is raised sufficiently to permit the rennin formation of undue quantitic s of poisonous substances 
Does Drinking Milk Slowly to act normally. and thus add to the number o days 
Make it Easier to Digest ? Unfortunately it has been demonstrated that these 
How Much Milk Can the Stomach lact c-acid organisms pret ylive upper bow 
HE best current medical and scientific opinion tells Tope Care of at One Time ? whereas the poisonous S bs es concerned are forme 
us to “sip’’ our milk—that ts, to drink it very slowly. by bacteria pres in mwwer bows Another point ts | 
We are told that milk taken in this manner curdles in HERE are all sorts, sizes and shapes of human sto that the acid the stoma vs a large quat 
small curds in the stomach, and that these small curds achs. The stomach of the normaladult is supposed to these lactic-acid organisms at the time they are intr 
are more easily digested than are the large curds which hold about a quart; but there are perfectly good stomachs duce Therefore, the heorv of Metchnikof does no 
are formed if we drink our milk rapidly. This line of | that hold less, and just as many that hold more. Since hold in its entirety. The opinion has been expresse: 
reasoning sounds logical enough, but unfortunately it is this is true, each of us must learn by experience how much _ that the beneficial effects produced by sour-milk drinking 
wholly false. Our experiments have clearly demon- milk we can drink and properly digest. are due more to the milk as such than to the action of any 
strated that curds, formed in the stomach when the milk It might be well to point out in connection with this bacteria which the milk contained 
is drunk slowly, are fully as large as those which follow fact that the stomach 1s not the only point in our anat- 
rapid milk drinking. This point was nicely shown by a omy where milk is digested. Every normal person has Js Cream More Difficult to Digest 
test upon our regurgitator. On one day he drank a pint Than Milk? 
of milk in ten seconds, and on the next day at the same 
hour he drank the same volume of milk in ten minutes. bites presence of excessive amount of fat in n 
In each instance we examined the contents of his stomach + ; oe a ee alters its digestion in two important ways: In 
at the end of half an hour. Not only were the curds larger In Explanation of This Series first place the fatty mixt leaves the stomach more 
when the milk was drunk slowly, but the total weight qe : slowly than usual and, in the second place, the character 
of the combined curds was greater than when the milk P TO now nearly all that we have known of of the curd is different from the curd formed trom ordi- 
was passed into the stomach with maximum speed. what really happens to what we eat when nary milk. It drink a raw milk which contains about 
the food reaches the human stomach has been four per cent of fat, the large, hard, rubberlike curds 
Is Boiled Milk More Difficult to Digest learned through the use of the stomach pump, already described will be formed. If we add enough 
Than Raw Milk ? X-ray examinations, or from experiments made cream to make twenty per cent of fat, these large, hard 
: , : ae ; on the stomachs of dogs. A direct method, how- curds will not be in evidence, but in the ir place we wil 
HE question of the relative efficiency of boiled and ever, has recently been developed in the Depart- have a homoge neous, soft, curdy mass whit h diges ts wit! ; 
raw milk as food, particularly in infant feeding, has ae ake a out taking the form of individual curds. If we furt! 
been actively discussed for years without arriving at an ment Of Physiological Chemistry of the Jefferson increase the fat content to forty per cent, there is prac 
answer which was ¢ penal yall concerned. However, Medical College, of Philadelphia, devised by Dr. tically no curd formation—the only curds visible being 
the bulk of the best recent experimental evidence is dis- Martin E. Rehfuss, of Professor Hawk’s staff, of the “ pin-point” variety 
tinctly favorable to the boiled product. In our own whereby it is now made possible to follow the Such preparations ve per-ce ind fe - | 
investigation we have shown that boiled milk forms transformations of the food that we eat, as it is ce cre whe ‘ nsid le 
much smaller curds in the stomach than does raw milk. actually digested by the human stomach, at every ot lorm a v¢ S ie Paverad | 
\s a result the boiled milk ——. gests more ao and the stage of the digestion. 
diate ratory investigations by this method, made pos- Have You Discovered? 
raw milk, but more nearly resemble those of raw milk. sible by a research fund created by THE LADIES HERE is some evidence that milk digests be 
If one examines the curds formed from raw whole HOME JOURNAL. The articles will constitute the when eaten with bread o ers 
cow’s milk in the human stomach, one will find that one most convincing contributions of actual informa Che milk in cream soups, such as cre of cele 
hour after the milk is drunk the curds are fully as large as tion ever made to the subject of our diet. example, is easier to digest than raw cow's milk | ess 
aman’sthumb, These curds may coalesce and at a later Next month’s article will tell us about the easy than boiled milk. It would be fairly co rabl 
stage in digestion enormous, rubberlike curds, at least cereals and breads we eat. and what their effect to pasteurized milk. a . 
three or four inches in length and one inch in diameter, “i ; : Sige tad If a small amount of salt is added to the milk it aids 
may be regurgitated. Under the same conditions the = On Ue. THE EDITOoRs. somewhat in the digestion of the milk. Ifa large amount 
curds of the boiled milk are seldom larger than small peas. of salt is added the milk will digest less satisfactoril 
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UCILLA Embroidery 
and Crochet Cottons 
possess to a surpassing 
degree, the silky brilliance, 
the rich smoothness, and in- 
herently sound quality which 
every needleworker knows 
must exist if her work is to be 
permanently beautiful. 
colors and ‘‘A Perfect Thread 
for Every Purpose’’ 
The new Spring Bucilla Pack- 
Outfits are now on sale. 
Write for Illustrated Circular 
showing the 
above, 


new Sleeveless Gown 
many smart undergarments, 
children’s and infants’ wear, etc. 


Prices, 25 cents up. 


and Crochet 
COUWONS and 
Package Outfits 


and complete assortment of Staple and 
Novelty Stamped articles are sold by 
dealers generally. 


oe Have you procured your copies of 
- Crochet Books Nos. 2, 3 and 6; Embroid- 
; ery Books Nos. 4 and 5—10c each? 


Bernhard Ulmann Company, Inc. 
j 107 F Grand Street, New York 


CROCHET 90 No 5105 


| | KAGI 
Ready: Made ‘Right Gows 


OW can I make ends meet?” I cannot 
H help wondering why the question always 

reads ‘“‘How can J make ends meet?” 
When you planned your home, furnished your 
house and began to realize your idea of happi- 
ness in a home of your own, you always said 
‘we.’ But you haven’t continued to work on the 
basis of ‘“‘ we,”’ for you and he—or you and she 
have got into the habit of thinking ‘I did this” 
and ‘*‘ You did that.”” Just there you began to 
run the strings whose ends now refuse to meet. 

In the scores of letters you have sent me 
there are not scores but hundreds of ‘‘ends 
that don’t meet’’; and for me to tell you each 
and all just what to do with your particular ends 
would be as effective as to put salt on the pro- 
verbial bird’s tail to catch the bird. Instead of 
attempting this, let us take hold of some of 
these strings and follow them up. 

Let us take this letter—a typical one. Al- 
though at first reading it presents many diffi- 
culties it is far from hopeless. The most hopeful 
feature is that they are willing to face the 
facts—that’s half the battle—and they are get- 
ting together to work it out too. Next year 
they will be able to tell us how they did it. 


My dear Miss East: 1 receive a salary of $1300 
and free house rent. Allowing that the house repre- 
sents 20 per cent of the total income the salary is 
$1625 per year. 

For operating expenses you allow 10 per cent. 
But fuel (fixed by size and exposure of house and 
by its high cost locally) amounts to $133.50. This 
cannot be reduced. Ice costs at least $30 per year. 
For one year we have had a maid willing to do all 
the work, including laundry, for $14 per month. 
My laundry bill for collars, et cetera, is about $25 
per year. These items alone total over $356—that 
is nearly 22 percent. Again, the size of the house, 
the care of the two little children and the demz ands 
on the time of a minister's wife make a maid a 
necessity. 

Food costs a great deal here. Our table is simple; 
meat appears but infrequently, except for the chil- 
dren. Yet the grocer gets some $30; the butcher, 
$14; and the milkman, $8. That makes $52 per 
month. I think this makes 38 per cent. 

As this represents 20 per cent in excess of your 
allowance for operating expenses and food, from 
what items would you take the needed amounts? 
Clothes at 15 per cent, or $243 a year, is very little 
for two adults and two children. I cannot keep it 
so low. Ministers are forced to be on dress parade 
most of the time, and clerical clothes come high! 

Conseque ntly the higher life must be robbed of 
some of the 25 per cent. Fora college and univer- 
sity graduate that is not a pleasant outlook! The 
minister's family must contribute to the church, 
largely to missions and to every town interest. Sup- 
pose we allow $25 for these objects—less than is 
actuallyspent. The daily m pape rinthecoun- 
try costs $11; a religious wee kly, $2.50; amonthly, 
$1.00; and THE LADIEs’ HomE “Jou RNAL, $1.50. 
Then there are club dues. Membership in various 
associations into which the minister is practically 
forced amounts to $25. 

What is left is for doctor, dentist, insurance 
travel and all the other things generally included in 
the higher life. The conclusion is evident. Give up 
the higher life or give up the ministry! 


Putting it down in black and white, this is 
what the figures show: 
ACCORD- 
ACCORDING TO CHART $1625.00 ING TO 
OR RULE 
FACTS 
Food ’ . $487.50 30% $624.00 
Rent 325.00 20% 325.00 
Oper: iting Expenses 162.50 10°; 356.50 
Higher Life 406.25 25% J 1 


Let us chase up some of the loose ends here. 
He has calculated his rent on the chart basis; 
but, as not one of his other figures comes near 
what it ought to be, the rent, too, is likely to be 
out of proportion. Here is a clew: ‘The size of 
the house makes a maid a necessity.’’ No doubt 
the good people of that community have taken 
great pride in building a parsonage which they 
felt represented their church as it should; but 
did they count the cost of running such a house 
when they named the pastor’s salary? 

This may be one of your holes, for it may take 
more of your income than you can afford to 
keep up your house as such a house needs to be 
kept up. When you live in an apartment you 
pay a higher rent; for your water, heat and jani- 
tor service are included. If this is your case, see 
that your other operating expenses are not eat- 
ing up all of the 10 per cent allowed for that; 
for, if you don’t, you, too, will lose out when it 
comes to higher life. 


Food Bills 


I OW about the loose ends in the food ques- 

tion? **We must eat,” I hear you say; and 
indeed we must, but it is in the 
butcher's and baker's bills that 
loose ends run 


grocer’ s, 
most of the 
Here are some of them. What 
can we do to bring them together? *% 

1. Who does the ordering? Is it done by 
someone who knows calf’s liver from beef liver? 

2. Doesshe goto market where she can choose 
the best for the money, or is the ordering done 
over the telephone? Remember, the telephone 
bill must be paid. Is it five cents a call? 
3. Is the marketing done once a week, oncea 
day, or when it is time to get a meal ready? 

4. Is the bread made at home at as low a cost 
as you can buy it of the baker? Or don’t you 
know which is the cheaper in your town? 
Bread making takes time; should that time be 
found in your home or paid for in baker’s bills? 


By Anna Merritt East 


Who plans the meals? Does she know how 
to serve the less expensive cuts of meat attrac- 
tively? Does she know the cuts and the prices of 
the cuts? 

6. Does she know the foods which can be used 
instead of meat? Does she use skim milk for 
cooking or can she “only cook with cream’’? 
Can she disguise left-overs so that they will be 
eaten, not wasted; or, better still, does she know 
how to cook just enough of a dish so there will 
be no left-overs that no one wants to eat? 


Operating Expenses 


NOTHER place—for those having trouble 
in making ends meet—to look for loose 
ends is under the head of Operating Expenses. 
1. Do you have a maid? How much do you 
count as her wages? How much do you count 
for her food and her room? How much does she 
add to the food bill to waste? (Note the coffee 
can and the butter jar.) 

2. Who takes charge of the laundry work? Is 
it done in the house or out? By hand or by ma- 
chine? Handwork is growing more expensive 
every day. 

3. How is the cleaning done—the old broom 
way at $1.50 a day, or with the modern cleaning 
appliances? 

4. Have you looked into the light question, 
or just fussed over the bill? Do you know the 
types of electric bulbs and gas mantles, and 
which save the most on the light bill? 

There are many loose ends when you reach 
the clothing budget, and you may prefer to 
charge against the higher life some of your ex- 
penses here; but remember, a budget can only 
help you get the point of view to connect up the 
ends, and if, irrespective of what you can afford, 
you choose your clothes or run your automo- 
bile, something somewhere else will have to be 
sliced. Of course you know that the chart or ideal 
budget is just a rule by which to measure up; it 
is the yardstick, not the yard of cloth. 

We might call rent, food, clothes and operat 
ing expenses the necessities of life or the “ 
while the last division, called ‘‘ Higher Life,”’ we 
might call the ‘‘jam.’”’ If we have shown good 
judgment in cutting the bread we will have 
money left for the jam 

Where these necessities have exceeded their 
limits, as the above family expenses have to the 
extent of 8 per cent in the food item and 12 per 
cent in the operating expenses, this 20 per cent 
must be taken from the 25 per cent allowed for 
the higher life, leaving but 5 per cent for ‘‘ jam.” 
Doesn't it make you ask, What is getting the 
“jam’’? Is it worth the sacrifice of books, 
travel, church, charity and savings, and peace 
of mind, for that is the price you pay for it? 

Very few of all the letters sent in have given 
complete details. In too many instances the 
money has just gone—they don’t know where 
but not where it should have gone. 

Out of the letters on the budget in last month's 
mail, sixty-five named the sum spent for rent, 
sixty-three gave the number of persons to be 
provided for, twelve gave figures on debts owed, 
though only seven gave the sum spent for food, 
and no one knew what had been spent for 
clothes. 

Mrs. S. asked for help on the following: 


bread,’ 


Salary $80.00 a Month 


FAMILY OF Two 


Food and Clothes $50.00 
Rent 15.00 
Operating E xpe nses: 

E lectricity . 1.00 

Extras. . 1.35 9.81 
Higher Life (savings) ; 5.00 
Total $79.81 


Here, $50 is spent for food and clothes, her 
letter stating that there have been few clothes. 
Her trouble then, like that of many others, lies 
largely with the food bills. 

It is plain that we women need to get down to 
business, and find out what our dollars will buy. 


Dear Editor: We simply cannot seem to live and 
save anything on my husband's present salary, 
$150 per month. I used to think, before I tried it, 
that one should easily keep a family and lay up 
considerable on that amount. 

Our rent has been $25 per month all the time. 
Very inferior soft coal, $5.50, and hard coal, $9 per 
ton; water, $1.50; our electric lights, from $1 to $3 
per month; ice, very inferior and high. Our wash- 
ing, $1.60 per week, besides Mr. X's laundry and 
pressing club A maid costs from $2.50 to $3, but 
the wages are the smallest part; they are so waste- 
ful—swim things in grease, pare potatoes and apples 
an eighth inch thick, and « arry off so much. You 
cannot help this to save your life and keep any help, 
for it is the usual custom, and they won't stay if you 

ire too particular and you cannot get along without 
the m, sO you are at their mercy 

Besides this, we have paid up ‘ol 1 debts made be- 
fore my ‘‘administration.”” A note of $216; doc- 
tor bill, $20; book bill, $10.50; and for the past 
four months have boarded my brother-in-law free, 
amounting to $90—on a debt my husband owed him. 

used to have a terrible time juggling bills 
around, paying up the oldest, and lying awake often 
at night figuring how to make ends meet (as I can- 
not bear to be in debt); but we owe very little now 
and I do not hiave quite such a hard time coming out. 
But still it worries me night and day that we cannot 
save something and get ahead. I am ambitious 
and cannot be satisfied with this way of living 


To begin with, she does not seem to regard the 
fact that she has paid up old debts amounting 
to over $336 as being to her credit, for had 
this not been paid on old debts it would have 
been the starting of her nest egg. Now that 
these debts are paid, this sum at least can go for 
savings. Checking up her expenses according to 
the chart, which we use as a rule on the basis of 
$150 per month, the division is as follows: 


HER 
IDEAL DIVISION FIGURES SHOW 
1914 1915 
Food $45.00 or 30% $43.00 $37.58 
Rent 30.00 or 20° 26.60 26.31 


Operating Expenses 
Clothes 
Higher Life 


15.00 or 10% 
22.50 or 15% 
37.50 or 25% 


35.48 32.75 
14.75 7.88 
28.76 27 


Why spend time worrying and juggling bills? 
Why not just face the fact that there is just so 
much money to spend per month and calmly 
decide how you want to spend it? If you want 
to spend more for operating expenses than for 
something else, that is your privilege, but to do 
so means that it has to be taken from some- 
where else. Now, if you decide that you want to 
save a certain sum each month, take that sum 
out, even though it be a small one, and place it 
in a savings account in bank or postal savings or 
somewhere where it is not so easy to touch, and 
then refuse to touch it. A small saving made 
regularly, even a dollara week, makes $52 by the 
end of the year. 

In order to start a budget—a plan for the 
spending of your money—it would be well to 
know what bills must be met and what your re 
sources are with which to meet them. The fol 
lowing list includes all or nearly all the family 
expenses, so check up or check out as your case 
fits the bill. On the strength of these figures 
draw up your budget for 1917: 


The Bills That Must be Met 


HousE RENT OR PAYMENTS ON HOME: 
Taxes 
Repairs 
Car Fare 
Foon: 
Grocery Bill 
Meat Bill 
Milk Bill 
OPERATING EXPENSES: 
Fuel Bill 
Electric Light Bill 
Gas Bill 
Ice Bill. 
Water Bill 
Laundry Bill (soaps, blues, et cetera) 
Maid’s Wages . 
Tailor’s Pressing Bill 
Household Upkeep (new linens and 
furniture) 
CLOTHES: 
Tailor’s Bill 
Dressmaker's Bill 
Milliner’s Bill 
Shoe Bill 
Cloaks and Furs 
Dry Goods 


IIGHER LIFE: 
Books and Magazines 
Travel—Week-End Trips 
Church and Charity 
Savings and Insurance 
Doctor and Dentist 
Theater and Movies 
Automobile 
Education and Music 
Expense of Entertaining 


The Resources to Meet the Bills 


Earning power or cash salary. 
husband’s share. 

Skillin home management. 
share, and includes: 

Feeding the family, 


This is the 
This is the wife’s 


which necessitates— 
Knowing the food value of the meats, groceries and 
fruits. 
Keeping up with changing market prices. 
Planning and serving attractive and nourishing 
meals. 
Furnishing an attractive home—the more 
skill the less cash is needed here. 
Clothing the family, which includes 
Knowing materials, qualities and wearing values. 
Cleverness in making up and making over garments. 
Knowing values in ready-to-wears.”’ 
Skill in mechanics—where the husband shares 
when things go wrong: 
When the doorbell refuses to ring. 
When the fuse burns out. 
When the cupboard shelves or tables are too high. 


The checking up of all expenses after the 
money is gone and then worrying about it is 
rather like hitching the cart before the horse and 
wondering why it doesn’t work. Yet for years 
we have been. running our houscholds on just 
this basis. Is it any wonder that we sometimes 
get into difficulties? After all, the only way to 
do a thing is just to do it. If we want to master 
our finances instead of being mastered, let’s face 
the sum of our income— budget it to the best of 
our ability—and then live within it. 


Note: A budget chart will be sent to you for 
ten cents by the New Housekeeping Editor, 
Tue Laptes’ Home Journat, Philadelphia. 
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By Carey Edmunds 


HE charm of the little church on the right, which is 

built in Orange, California, lies in its good proportions, 

honest, substantial construction, and the simplicity and 

refinement of its details. The exterior walls are of cedar 

shingles left to weather. The glass in the windows is 

plain leaded cathedral glass of a soft tone of amber, 

which is much better than cheap stained glass. The 

church below is in Pasadena, California. The exterior is 

of rough redwood and, as it was built for temporary use 

only, the simplest form of construction was employed. 

For permanent use the design could be copied, provided, 
of course, the building were more substantially built. 


ry Chu 


CONTRIBUTED BY 
GERTRUDE A. LUCKEY 


ELOW is an 

interesting 
church with cement 
plaster finish. The 
floor plan shows 
only the audito- 
rium proper, with 
the vestry and choir 
stalls, although the 
auditorium may be 
curtained for class 
rooms. The church 
on the right of it 
has a seating ca- 
pacity of about one 
hundred and fifty 
persons. The in- 
terior is finished in 
Oregon pine stained 
brown. 


(CN 


DESIGNEO BY FROHMAN & MARTIN 


T WOULD be difficult to find a more conveniently 

planned church than the one shown below, which is 
built in Los Angeles, California. The exterior walls are 
covered with weather-boarding, painted a dark brown 
color. The roof is shingled and the trim is an ivory white. 
The tower is virtually three stories high, and at the rear 
is a balcony on which there are a number of class rooms. 
On the main floor are the auditorium, the primary room, 
lecture room, a kitchen and several! class rooms. 
doors permit the auditorium, primary room and lecture 
room to be thrown into one room when necessary. 


Sliding 


DESIGNED BY R. D. JOHNSON 


N THE right is pictured a church in Alhambra, Cali- 

fornia. The exterior is of a rough-finished stucco; 
the roof shingles are stained brown, with the exterior trim 
brown also. In the interior the walls are plastered and 
tinted a light tan and the woodwork is stained a medium- 
toned brown. Below is an interesting church built after 
the Mission style of architecture. The interior is arranged 
so that it would be suitable for any congregation requiring 
social or club rooms as well as a main auditorium. The 
interior woodwork is stained a light brown and the walls 
are plastered and tinted. 


DESIGNED BY MARSTON & VAN PELT 


DESIGNED BY MR. WHITTELSEY 


OTE—We shall be glad to send you a sheet 
on which are shown small sketch plans of 
all these churches, and tell you the approxi- 
mate cost of each one, if ten cents is inclosed 
with the request. Address Carey Edmunds, 
Architectural Department, THE LADIES’ HOME 
JOURNAL, Philadelphia. You may also find of 
assistance Mr. Keys’ pamphlet, “ How to Fi- 
nance the Building of a Litthe Home,” or Mr. 
White’s pamphlet, “What You Should Know 
When Building a Little House.” Either one of 
these may be had for ten cents. 
NOTE—"“JourNAL Bungalows” and“JOURNAL 
Houses,” two books which our readers have 
been demanding for years, are now ready. 
Each book contains over 50 pages of the best 
bungalow or house designs we have published. 
The books are fifty cents each and may be had 
by addressing the Book Editor, Architectural 
Department, THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


A 
Lethon 
Juice 

or 


Bath 


Lemon Juice — 
eight tablespoon- 
fuls —in the tub 
when bathing 
serves to whiten, 
soften, and add to 
the beauty of the 
skin. 


There is also an 
appreciable difference 
in the refreshment from 


such a bath. 


Many fair women 
follow this practice. 
Try it. Then tell your 
friends about it. 


Always buy SUN- 
KIST lemons instead 
of merely “lemons”, for 
Sunkist are juicy, tart, 
full-flavored, and prac- 
tically seedless. They 
are shipped to your 
dealer absolutely 
clean. You can get 
them in the original 
clean, crisp, tissue 
wrappers if you request 
it of your dealer. 


All first-class dealers 
sell Sunkist Oranges 
and Lemons. Ask 
your dealer to deliver 
Sunkist in the original 
wrappers, on which 
are printed valuable 
recipes. 


unkist 


California’s 
Good Lemons 


Boston Cooking School 
Recipes 
A valuable illustrated book 
containing 200 tested Lemon 
and Orange recipes by the 
authors of the famous Bos 
ton Cook Book will be sent 
without charge to house- 
wives who answer this 
advertisement. Send for 
your copy now. 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 
A Co-operative, Non-Profit 
Organization of 8000 Growers 


Dept. M-18 Los Anczeles, Cal. 
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Our Midwinter Sale| 


Catalogue 


Is Now Ready 


Our Book of Midwinter Bargains contains 72 
pages of wonderful money-saving opportuni- 
ties. In this book we offer you Special Bargains 
in White Goods and also show you advance 
Spring styles in wearing apparel at rock-bottom 
prices. If you appreciate real values, you 
can’t afford to be without this book. We pay 
all mail or express charges on your purchases 
from us and guarantee to satisfy you or refund 
your money. Write to-day and ask for Cata- 


logue No. 76L. 


A Midwinter Bargain 
Blouses at $1 each 


A Blouse with Chic Cape Collar 


2L10. Dainty Blouse of charmingly effective 
style, made of good quality washable white Voile 
This pleasing little model is cut with fashionable 
blouse fulness and its chief feature is the deep, grace 

ful cape collar of all-over Swiss embroidery prettily 
edged with Val. lace. The blouse fastens with fancy 
pearl buttons and has long sleeves with lace-trimmed 
cuffs. Comes in white only. Sizes 32 to 46 


Bust. Special Midwinter Value; mail or 1. 00 
express charges prepaid . 


New Style Blouse for $1.00 


2L11. A Fetching Blouse of simple and charmi ing 
tyle, made of good quality washable white V« 
The front of this attractive little waist has a deep 
daintily edged with lace in 
Filet pattern. The square sailor collar is lace edged 
to match. Shoulders, arm holes and cutis are fin 
ished with veining and the blouse fastens with tiny 


pearl buttons in front, where it is also trimmed with 
eining. Comes in es 32 to 7 Bust 

White only Spactal Midwinter alue wwe. $1. 00 
Vostage or expressage prepaid 


deep uilor collar is of 


trimmed with lace to n 
shoulders are trimmed 
fastens infront with pearl b 
only. 32 to 46 Bust. Special 
age or expressage prepaid 
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DKAWN BY A. K. MACDONALO 


me | cleas 


) FEELa genuine desire to talk 
somewhat intimately with 
certain women who some- 
times express themselves 
rather bitterly over the fact 
that they have not done any 
distinctive thing. Some of 
the women I meet seem to 
hold a sort of grudge against 

L ———, life because of limitations 
which are irksome to them. They want to do 

something. Many “want to write.” 

Now, the profession of journalism and litera- 
ture—in other words, the business of writing for 
the press—differs distinctly from other profes 
sions in that it depends largely upona gift rather 
than upon specific training. 

You may take the finest scholar in the world 
and train him for literature, but unless he has 
the “juice” in him all effort is wasted. This is, 
in fact, true of any of the artistic vocations, but 
it is especially true of writing, and it is an inter- 
esting fact that few great writers were purposely 
trained for literature. 

The publicity of a successful writer is the 
widest publicity, next to being a ball player, a 
prize fighter, an actor or a President. A man 
cannot print readable stuff without acquiring a 
wide public ity. 

My work in journalism began, not from a wish 
to come before the public but from the sternest 
necessity for doing something to earn money. 
| had been placed in a position that furnished me 
some practice in writing. My early efforts were 
crude and laughable in some instances, but much 
of my earliest work exhibited marks of unde- 
niable talent.” 

It was the habit of our immediate public in 
thosedaystotreat allevidences of budding genius 
with contempt. There was no encouragement 
for a girl who came ‘** before the public” in my 
young days. It was taken as a piece of imper- 
tinence, and the community felt that the family 
of the offender should forcibly choke her off. 


was especially the 
11 


poetry. I am willing to 
bet ind 
editors gt 
in that dire 1 


One of my friend 
tain convention 
to “trown upon etiort 


remarked, 


apropos of cer 
il village people, that they liked 


and fawn upon success 
In my experience I have certainly found the 
former true; but so far, if ‘‘fawning”’ is an in 
dication, I am forced to the conclusion that, as 
yet, my success has not been signal, since what 
ever recognition | have received from abroad 

and this has been most cordial—there has never 
been anything remotely resembling “fawning”’ 
among my home people. 

The women who have frankly told me they 
envied my success have nearly always said: ‘I 
ta gee care a rap what anybody here said 
about me; I'd snap my fingers in their faces!” 

“967 you would do nothing of the sort, my dear 
friend. You would care immensely what old 
friends and neighbors said, and, as for snapping 
your fingers in their faces, that would be more 
painful to you than to them. 

The human heart—especially the woman 
heart—does not change its natural desires just 
because its owner has achieved public ity - and, 
although the affection of the public, the respect 
or even the homage of the public is in a sense 
gratifying, it is only a very vain and selfish 
person who can live and be happy on the plaudits 
of the public 


ND, indeed, it is seldom that the public be- 
4% stows its homage ona vain and selfish per- 
son. The public loves heart, it loves t 
and sentiment; the public wishes its favorites to 
be true blue; it hopes that the life of the person 
which has attracted its attention is “real.” 
There are just a few simple and everlasting 
truths about real life, and it is a peculiarity of a 
large number of people that they are constantly 
fretting over these simple truths and hoping to 
get away from them. The fact that nobody ever 
does or ever can get away from them seems some- 
how to escape the people who think they have 
ambitions 


enderness 


Nothing ever comes true about your life un 


less vou make it come true. You see a beauti 
ful house, well appointed inside, with lovely 
1 every convenience for beautiful lis 
' t e did happen there over 
\ li al neither d t 
I ly Human energy & b f it 
a the pl ition of the human hand to 
the crude elements of the soil is its foundati 
Lhe peop ving there need the simpk com- 
torts t e, exactly as you need en ind ti 
circle of their real life is not broader than you 
I re is d ving in around one little campfire 
e which is common to every hum 
ings on their thrones, great geniuses 
s, people of every sort, feel the common 
needs love, food, shelter sleep Who 
can “snap his fingers” at these! 
And t greatest of these is love And love 
si ind folks means ghbors 


friends you have always known; it means en- 
vironment—we are not easily transplanted. 

I believe I would rather have the disapproval 
of old neighbors than the “fawning” of new 


friends who regard me as a celebrity. Not that 
public recognition is not extremely gratifying. 
It certainly is a large part of the laborer’s “hire” 
to feel the appreciation of the public he has ap- 
pealed to; but when this appreciation becomes 
general one’s response to personal expressions 
of it is necessarily impersonal, because no matter 
how charming or interesting or sincere or force 
ful the stranger who comes to congratulate a 
great public speaker may be, the speaker is, in 
spite of himself, perfunctory in his response, be 
cause there are thousands in the great public who 
have said the same things to him 

I do not mean by this that it is not a gracious 
and a pleasant thing to express our appreciation 
of people before the public. It is, and the very 
soul of a writer or speaker is uplifted by such 
expressions. But no meed of public apprec. i- 
tion can ever in any sense compare with the joys 
of private life. And this is the thing I should 
like to impress upon women who envy “‘stars.”’ 


HAVE spoken of the horror of publicity which 

was a tenet of good breeding among women 
in my youth, and against which I was forced to 
array myself in the early days of public work. 
I can truly say that Iam sorry we have lost this 
feeling of reticence. Not that I consider over- 
reticence or foolish bashfulness a good thing in 
womankind, but because I do feel that the pub- 
licity which women have braved asa sex in recent 
years has interfered so seriously with much that 
was essentially beautiful in home life and with 
the exercise of taste which must have some ab- 
solute standard founded upon our human rela- 
tionsand the limitations which we cannot change 

Woman's seeming desire for publicity, her 
‘outgrowing’ of what we used to call feminine 
modesty, is a symptom rather than a definite 
change. It is anindication of a great revolution- 
ary movement which is going to land the female 
of the species on a different plane so far 


citizenship goes, but whi 


will not, in the 
sd. creath 
end, greatl the wo irtor 
Che type of highest womanhood w 
served, but women will cease to be mors 
lic’? in their appearance than men are; for 


is certainly what they have been doing 
A woman walking the publi 


shoes and = 


streets in w 
tockings, her transparent dress half- 
way to her knees, her head, neck and arms bare, 
is certainly a much more “public” object than 
a man ina business suit. This publicity of body 
can never be in good taste. The very thought 
of love in its highest and most sacred meaning, 
embodying, as it does, the idea of motherhood, 
revolts at the thought of this brazen attitude 
among women, and I think we shall live to see 
the time when the mothers of the race, real and 
potential, will recoil from this impulse to ex- 
hibit themselves 

In part, it seems to me, the *‘loud dressit 
of recent years is the ebullition of woman's 
tense desire for self-expression; but women have 
seemingly lost sight of the fact that the publi 
profits more by work that is not especially 
ticed than by that which is meteoric in its effect 

Any one of ten thousand good farmers qi 


working at raising fine stock and crops can do 
state much more good than one brilli 
who tells people how to do things 

Any one of ten thousand quiet and d 
fied women doing the work of home, which 
call simple but which is the most complex of an 
labor, can achieve more for the commonwealt}! 
especially if teaching children to work is part of 
her duty, than any 
or writers. 


number of brilliant speakers 


TNDOUBTEDLY the best thing that we 
may hope for from the feminist movement 

is the recognition of home keeping as a business 
The fact that home, the most vital human i: 
stitution, has been 
involving repression 
great injustice, is the underlying cause of the 
undue publicity from which my sex is now su 
fering and causing the men andthe children of t 


managed under a sys 


and the consciousness of 


world to suffer. Just how long men are going to 
remain obtuse to this condition is a problen 

I have thought that as an educational me 
ure to relieve this condition of i justice it m it 
be well to educate boys as well as girls 

stic science, that the 1 of the 
etter lerstand what e re 
he woma 
with such 

it they may appreciate ‘ 
ever-growing army of b ess Women, ma 
may I say, most of whom would gladly 
ike their *indepe ndence lor a home ot the 
own, even with all the pases itages of woman's 


estate in this ] eculi when the ready-to 


wear and ane! to-use lt stries have robbed 
‘business that once brought h 
the supreme con 
sorbed in 


her of the 
t that comes from being ab 
necessary activity 

When I was a schoolgirl we used to have 
an expression that struck us with awe. It 
was ‘national reputation.”’ Once in 


a while a 


person who had achieved national reputation 
would come within our vision, seemingly swim- 
ming ina nebulous haze of glory. It seemed to us 
that that person must be supremely content and 
happy. This is a very naive idea. 

Let me tell you something of the great loneli- 
ness of publicity and of the heartfelt grief I have 
suffered at the hands of my little home public. 

While people abroad were writing me letters of 
appreciation, and inviting me to address their 
clubs and their Farmers’ Institutes and their 
Chautauqua associations, people at home were 
ignoring me. I was ruled out of their clubs and 
their social organizations, and, while I was often 
invited to neighboring cities to meet other “‘ce- 
lebrities,’’ I was studiously omitted when a club 
function brought a celebrity to my home town. 

If you imagine this did not deeply and sorely 
wound me you have little real understanding of 
a woman’s heart. It was as if I had done some 
disgraceful thing that my fellow women in their 
peculiar way—peculiar to those who by acci 
dent of birthand environment have been shielded 
from temptation—were wreaking their “ right- 
eous”’ vengeance upon me. 

I suffered all the loneliness and longing which 
any woman who sees her neighbors having a 
good time without her suffers. 

I wrote a letter not long ago to a certain 
great woman writer of fiction. In reply she 
stated that she was suffering intensely from 
loneliness, though she had just written a book 
that astonished and delighted the reading pub- 
lic. When the war broke out in Europe I heard 
she had gone over to help nurse soldiers and do 
what she could toward helping the suffering 
people 


INELINESS is a 


licity 


fairly certain result of pub 
Che people who do what we call thi 
great things are almost invariably martyrs to t} 
public, called upon to stand in the cold isola 
tion of greatness on platforms and in 


print and 
to miss most of the close companionship of the 
people around them. 


What Lam sayit 


bic recognition may b sure tr 
The tne i I 
tI tl the w 
he t celebrated person in her home « 
years I ros t 
men of her world 
When ‘great people’’ come to town, and ar 


rangements are being made for their greeti) 


and entertainment, the woman who would b: 
the only person in the place of whom the visit 
ing person could possibly have heard is never 

sidered by the * prominent citizens’ 
arranging the spe aker’ 


who are 
sstand or looking for some- 
body to introduce him. She is merely classed as 
a woman. This hurts. Not that she is ashamed 
of her sex or does not love her fellow women. 
but because her fellow men allow the fact of her 
being a woman to stand between her and that 
sane recognition of ability which they accord to 
one another 


I have often addressed all Sorts otf audl- 
ences—Farmers’ Institutes, Chautauqua asso 
iations—with what is termed great success, but 
the only recognition I ever received from our i 
dependent Chautauqua association at home was 
to be asked to preside over an afternoon session 
it a “‘woman's day,” from which all the men 
promptly absented themselves I refused to do 


this, not in bitterness but merely because the 
lack of appreciation among my fellow citizens 
‘took the heart out of me” and left me with 
nothing to say 


( the day 
in the work 


tauqua, been 


before, a man who was great 
of letters had v isited our Ch 
greeted by the ‘ board,”’ which has 
one woman on it, and had at once asked, ** But 
where is Mr ? Is not this her home?” 

I mentioned this phase of “public life” to a 
man the other day and he laughed at me. 

‘What do you care?”’ he expostulated. “ Are 
you not Mrs. —— of ‘The Globe’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘‘and my lanterns are the 
Moon and Mars, but there’s a part of me—and 
arge part—that just aches for folks, for neigh- 
bors, and for men, big, brainy men, to gossip 
with. There's a part of me that shivers in the 
plain unfriendliness of the people close round 
me; I do not live in a consciousness of any litth 


success I may have made, but it has cut me off 
trom women in a way; yet the gates of sex bar 
me from real fellowship with men 

While L am not morbid over this, and 

does not blind me to the 


glory of living and of 
ul world, | merely w 
iy to women who think they would like “ fame 
hat I heartily believe that any truly good ar 
ensible woman 


1 
who has home and friends and 
books and music and art 
appier fate and is of more 

e to the world than the woman who has been 


fine appreciation 
ind life has a much h 
hosen for the cross of the message bearer 

Now, let me tell you next month what effect 
breadwinning has on a woman’s love story. It 
is very interesting and very vital, believe me. 
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Dainty, Serviceable and Becoming 
2L12. An Exceptional Value Dainty littl | 
; Blouse of dressy, attractive design made of sheer | 
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By Sheila Young 


NOTE-—If the whole page is mounted on muslin or linen before the figures are cut out the different parts will last longer and the tabs wil! aot tear so easily. Cut along the dotted lines in hats, and slip the doll 
head into the slits thus made. By pasting an inch-wide strip of cardboard at the waistline, slightly bent to form an easel, the doll can be made to stand. 
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That Pass the Supreme Test 


And the Morris Supreme 
Test—realizing Nelson Mor- 
ris own ideals of food quality 
—insists on FLAVOR! 
Morris Tested Foods must 
taste beyond compare. Learn 
what this extra flavor means. 


Tomorrow serve this break- 
fast—money can buy no 
better: Morris Supreme Ham 
or Bacon—the choicest selec- 
tion—juicy, tender, with per- 
fect balance of lean and fat, 
delicately cured, appetizing. 


The platter crowned with 

fresh, delicious Supreme 

Eggs. Light, snowy biscuits, 
made with Morris Whiteleaf 
’ Brand Lard and spread with 
Supreme Creamery Butter or 
pure Marigold Margarine 
The man who wrote about 
“the poetry of ham-and-eggs” 
knew Morris Supreme quality. 


| ORRI 


FOODS 


TESTED 


include palate surprises, lunch- 
eon inspirations. Supreme 
Canned Meats, with the flavor 
in—incomparably good and 
wholesome; Supreme French 
Olive Oil—choicest imported 
—the clear, first pressing — 
| wonderful for salad dressings! 
Supreme Ev: aporated Milk— | 
and many other “joy-of: 
products. And all conform 
rigidly to the critical Supreme 
Test. The Morris standard is 
your protection. 


“ Write fo new book. Re 
the inte t vy of the Mi 1 
Supreme ‘Fest tellu how it 
ures that Me Foods are n 
ent better. Alsocontains a choice 
collection of recipe ome hew 


some old—all proved. Get a copy 
| for your kitchen library. Mailec 
free. Address today: 


| Morri, 


CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


Answered oy 


Extra Exercises Unnecessary 


; first book is it 
other exercises, or does 


When using Lambert’ 
ary to give 
the book itself supply enough until it is 
finished? M. S. 
As the book by Lambert is for begin- 
ners, it is perfectly sufficient by itself. 
When it has been completely mastered 
mind this word well—then it will be time 
to take up such higher studies as Tausig, 
Chopin and Liszt have provided. 


necess 


Always Use Original Editions 


Which edition do you consider the best 
for the Paganini-Liszt studies? A. A. 

By all means use the original edition. 
I do not know if anybody has “‘improved”’ 
it. Do not regard these six studies as 
mere exercises, but endeavor to bring out 
the fine musical qui ility which Liszt has 
given to Paganini’s bald themes. 


Some Intermediate Concert Pieces 


Will you please name some light inter 
mediate numbers to use with heavier ones 
in concert ? BURLINGTON. 

Raff, ‘‘At Eventide.’’ Bendel, ‘‘By 
Moonlight”’ (E. T. Paull edition). B. Go 
dard,‘‘ Postillion.”’ Kroeger, ‘‘ I ostillion.’ 


Overcoming an Optical Difficulty 


I can read without difficulty an easy 
piece in flats and transpose easily from 
sharp keys to flat keys, but I cannot play 
in the sharp keys. How can I overcome 
this trouble? M.M 

Familiarize yourself with the scales and 
chords of all the sharp keys and read sim 
ple pieces in such keys. Your difficulty, a 
very common one, | believe to be purely 
optical, because the keys to be struck in 
sharps are, after all, the same as in flats, 
on both the piano and organ. 


A Mordent Different From a Triplet 


Should the E flat in measure 34 of 
Chopin’s “ Valse Brillante,” opus 34, No. 
1, be played as a mordent or played as 
a triplet? E. H. 

As it is marked asa mordent you should 
play it so and remember that, as long as 
the movement is not too fast to forestall 
a distinction, a mordent should always be 
crisp, snappy and quicker than an ordi 
nary triplet, unless there are indications 
to the contrary. 


Depends on the Tone Wanted 


In lifting the hand from the keys pre- 
paratory to striking a down-arm touch, 


Playing Abrupt Chords Staccato PHOTOGRAPH BY MISHKIN STUDI ‘Pay should the hand be allowed to hang 
Joset Hofmann loosely or should the wrist be held at a 
What is the correct way of playing sf slight tension? Wit S. T. 
heavy chords staccato? TEACHER. a It depends entirely upon the kind of 
Your question is not quite clear, since sound you wish to produce. For a soft 
“heavy” chords would not be staccato, = sound the wrist should, of course, be loose, 
which indicates lightness. You probably i BRAS while for a strong attack the wrist—sup- 
mean detached or abrupt chords. If so, ported by the weight of the arm—should 
keep the hand in tension, strike quickly come down like a sledge hammer. Gen- 
and take the hand at once off the keys, so as Beginning the Beethoven Sonatas erally any needless tension of the wrist is bad 


to prepare the position of the fingers at once for 
the next chord while the hand is suspended from 
the arm, because a searching for position would 
not produce the abrupt chords your question 
indi« ates. 


Playing From a Bad Edition 


In this measure from Chopin's Berceuse,”’ 
does the first trill begin on C flat or on B double 


flat? 
tr tr 
| The two 
Dd tha + grace notes 
= rei you quote do 
lot appear in 
‘hopit 
original 
must have 
been added 
by some superwise editor, perhaps only to indi 


cate what the 
be. Begin the 
principal note 


auxiliary notes of the trills should 
trills, both of them, with the 
and do not play the grace notes 


before them. Chopin uses the trill often as a 
means to sustain the sounding of a lengthy note. 
Try to find a Well-authorized edition of the 


“ Berceuse 


The Secondo Player Does the Pedaling 


four hands) 
player playing the bass does 


Is it true that in playing piano 
compositions the 


all the pedaling? If not, how is the pedaling 
divided: INTERESTED 
Since the treble part has mostly to play the 
melodies, while the lower part deals with the 
harmonies, the bass player should do the pedal 
ng in order to avoid the blurring of harmonic 


A Difficult Trill 


W ill you plea etellme how thi passage hould 
be: played: M. E. L. 
tr 
2-3 
| | 
etc 
oe. 


The trill lies for the most part 
5th fingers, which is difficult. 
moves close to the trill you may exchange the 
trill to the 3d and 4th fingers. If the tempo 
slow (I do not know the piece) you 
may make each trill note a sixtec ath So 
bring one shake—two notes—on 

ghths. 


in the 4th and 
When the melody 


is not too 
as to 
each of the six 


Playing Octaves Legato 


Beethoven So 
Which ones do you recommend me to 
take up first? SAN FRANCISCO. 

Begin with the Sonata in F minor, opus 2 
No. 1, and follow it up with the one in C major, 
opus 2, No. 3. This latter looks more difficult 
than it really is Do not be afraid of it. 


[ am anxious to begin on the 


natas. 


The Study of the Scales 


Do you approve of the study of all the fifteen 
major scales by piano students, or do you con- 


sider that the of the enharmonic 


practice ones 

is unnecessary: BIRMINGHAM. 
[I heartily approve of the study of all the 
| One ke rn everything in that 
line in order t elect from one tore of learn 
ing that which the occasion calls for Study ot 
practice all the scales as they are written, and 


later also in thirds, sixths and octaves 


Some Modern Teaching Pieces 
Please 


ern teaching 


»>me the names of some good mod 


piect s suitable for the intermediate 
grade E. J. 


Moszkowski, ‘“‘Capriccietto,’’ opus 54, No. 3. 
MacDowell, ‘‘To a White Rose,” and ‘*To a 
Water Lily,” from the Woodland Scenes. Kopy 


low, ‘‘ Chansonnette,”’ 
Spring.”’ Arensky, 


opus 13,No.3. To 
‘aprice, opus 43, No. 4. 


Ihe Pedal in Bach's Music 
Is the 


music of Johann Sebastian Bach ever 

played with the pedal 
ser that 
Even where the 
require the pedal 


There is no piano f any compo 
forbids the use of the pedal 


texture of a piece does not 


(and this happens very rarely) the player might 
employ it as an aid where the reach of his hand 
proves insufficient to hold all the parts of a 


harmony together. With Bach the pedal is very 
important, for by judicious use is for instance 
in the cases of organ point —it accumulates 
harmonic tones, holds the fundamental tone, 


ind thus produces effects not dissimilar to those 


ofan organ. Qualitatively speaking, the pedal 
is as necessary in Bach’s music as in any other; 
quantitatively, 1 recommend the utmost cau 
tion in its use so as ot to blur the fine texture 
of the polyp hony A 
[he Fingering of a Mordent 

When executing the mordent, do you not 
think the use of three fingers preferable to the 
use of two? 

The selection of the fingers for the executior 


of a mordent depends always upon the preced 
ing notes or keys that lead up to it. 
cannot lift the hand just before 


Since we 
a mordent for 


because it is unreasonable, unless such a tension 
is called for by some special requirement, such 
as a piercing sound, abrupt chords or the like. 


Good Taste in Embellishments 


“Dance C 
grace notes played on 


In this extract from Grieg’s 
opus 28, No. 3, are the 


aprice,” 


count of three or before it? IRWIN. 
é — a’ a 4 
— 
The rule of Philipp Emanuel Bach LV 
Play them on the beat,” but if you play-them 


before the beat and see to it that the little phrase 


does not become ungraceful or stiff through it, 
I do not think that it would be wrong. Good 
taste always plays a large part in all matters of 


embellishment. 


Improvising Accompaniments Difficult 

Is it possible to learn to improvise accom- 
paniments? If so, 
about it. 


please tell me how I can go 
TEXAS. 
Even though you are familiar with the melody 
that is to be accompanied, a study of harmony 
and a certain amount of knowledge of compo 
sition would still be necessary. Without such 
knowledge it is not possible to obtain satisfac 
tory results in accompaniment. Last, but by 
least, it require lso a certain degree 
f musical imagination 


no means 


Ihe D Should be Natural 


s Nocturne, 
32, No. 1, is the D sharp or natural? 
it both ways in different editions. 


In this exce rpt from Chopin’ opus 
I have seen 


ELsie H. 


8 
Q 


Harmonically speaking, both D sharp and D 
natural are justifiable. A®sthetically I consider 
the D natural more suitable to the tragic ending 
and the more so as the entire ending moves prin 
cipally in B minor. 


Where Technic Begins to Diverge 


What is the most difficult and comprehensive 


the purpose of changing fingers (for this would book of piano technic? A. 
How can the octave passage in the Prestis mean a decided and unjustified interruption Your question is unanswerable because up 
of Beethove “Waldstein Sonata” be We have to use whatever fingers are closest to ward from a certain point technical difficulty 
ih teen: is the notes of the mordent \n exchange of — differs with the individual If you can play the 
rsin a me lent) va intage Pausig exercises at a fair rate of peed and 
Lift the fingers not more than enough to clear t hamper ed eve ( ince ¢ 7 have seiedl the ' tudes by Chopin, you should 
| | quickly depre the next ‘ \ wh tone i ot waste your time at still more preparatory 
Conti ata work but add such 
extensions of your 
technic as some 
ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 
{ t | f M* He MANN w ased to answer any questions that piar tudents may wish to ask of him. These ing that piece. Try 
' . nd is large facts, however, st r Answers t tions already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. the “Islamey Fan 
eno Phi Hofn has said all he can mn of the nu I uctice daily; he has given lists of tasy” by Balakiref 
t| | r isn r books f eg as several N i ns as to the best methods to facilitate and the revisions of 
) expressive, espe memorizing, sight reading, t! 4 tav ring edaling; the age at which to begin piano the Chopin Etudes 
ially as the octave playing. And it should be reme : express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under by Godowsky, and 
ire marked pianis any circumstances, answer que t already answered by him, dealing with piano do not confine your 
simo Personally, | study 1 be glad to receive re of THe Lapres' Home JourNAL, Independence study to the 
use the legato, but Sq adelphia, | ia. quering of the 
you may find the mechanical dif 
glissato easier. — ties. 
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~ hut do lot your shin breathe by night 


A good face powder, wisely used, both adds to a woman’s 
charm and furnishes a very welcome protection to her skin. 


So, make your powder box your constant companion every 
day if you wish, use it as often as you like, but 

don’t, if you care for the looks of your skin, if you really 
want to have and keep the charm of “a skin you love to 
touch’’—don’t go to bed a single night with the tiny powder 
flakes still lodged in the delicate pores. 


Every time you powder, hundreds of those tiny flakes get 
into the pores of the skin. Unless you rid your skin of these 
particles at night, they will work their way down into the 
pores, clog these wee breathing spaces of the skin and cause 
them to grow coarse and large. 


It is useless to try to remove these powder particles by dry rubbing 
or grease cleansing. These methods merely serve to force the flakes of 
powder, mingled with dirt and oil, deeper into the pores. Blackheads 
and blemishes are often due to no other cause than this in oily skins. 
And dry skins are made to look scaly and even sallow this same way. 


What your skin needs after each day spent with your powder box or 
bag is the following special Woodbury treatment. It is the most effective 
method you can use to thoroughly cleanse your skin, tiny pores and all, 
and keep in good condition the new delicate skin that is constantly 
forming. 


Spend five minutes this way tonight 


Dip a cloth in warm water and hold it to the face until the skin is soft 
ened and damp. Now take a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and go 
over your face with the cake itse/f just as a man does with a shaving stick. 
Then dip your hands in warm water and with the tips of your fingers 
work up a lather from the soap left on your face. Rub this cle ansing, 
antiseptic lather thoroughly but gently into the pores of your ski 

always with an upward and outward motion. Rinse with warm wi ater, 
then with cold. 


of ice. 


If your skin is thin or rather sensitive, substitute a dash of ice water 
for the application of the ice itself. 


If possible, rub your face for a few minutes with a piece 


Take just five minutes for this treatment every night before you retire. 
It frees your skin of the tiny particles of powder that have accumulated 
there during the day. It cleanses the pores, brings the blood to the sur- 
face, stimulates the small muscular fibres and leaves your skin ready to 


“rest and rebuild—so that it can greet you with the loveliness you want 


to see when you take your morning peep into your mirror. 


for Wi 


Use this tre atment reg ularly and you will soon see what a wonderful 
difference it will make in the’looks of your skin—your complexion cannot 


help taking on step by step that permanent clearness, freshness and charm 
which the steady use of Woodbury’s always brings. Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap 1s the work of a skin specialist. 
or six weeks of this treatment. 
to let your skin really dreathe 


\ 25c cake is sufficient for a month 
Get your cake today and begin tonight 


Write today for samples 
For 4c we will send you a cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap large enough for a 
week of this treatment. For 10c, the cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap and 
samples of Woodbury’s Facial Cream and Powder. Write today! Address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., 101 Spring Grove Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


If you live in Canada, address The Andrew Jergens Co., Ltd., 101 Sher- 
brooke Street, Perth, Ontario, Canada. 


Woodbury’s Facial Powder. The first time you use it you will like this 
Lag a prepared from the formula of a skin specialist. So pure it will 

ot harm the most sensitive skin! So finely pulverized and so soft it is 
invisible - when applied—yet it sfavs on! Comes in four tints: flesh, 
white, aye and brunette. Has a delicate refined fragrance. Put up in 
a special two-part box. Won’t you try it? See sample offer. Regular 


} Ww Sale OV dealers 


evervinere 


utthe United States 
ahh 1 Canada. 


Tear oul this CAKE 
and put it in your 


purse as areminaer 


fuday. 


FACIAL SOAP 


for Skin, Scalp and C omplexion. 
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Nine Royal Dishes 


A collection of appetizing and attractive dishes which may be easily and economically baked 


at home. A\ll possess exceptionally pleasing flavor in addition to the other virtues of Royal 
Baking Powder prepared food—wholesomeness, superior texture and keeping quality. 


Children especially, and grown-ups as well, will find 
the caramel-like flavor of these little cakes delicious. 


Royal Cocoa Drop Cakes 


tablespoons shortening 115 rounded teaspoons Royal 


1 \ ir Baking Powder 
cup mill » Cup cocoa 
1. teaspoon salt 
lour teaspoon soda 


1 teaspoon vanilla 


Mix shortening and sugar until smooth; add milk and well- 
beaten eggs; mix well. Sift’ flour, baking powder, salt and 
cocoa into mixture and stir until smooth. Add vanilla and soda 
dissolved in one teaspoon water. Grease muffin tins; put one 
tablespoon of mixture in each and bake in hot oven about 
20 minutes. This recipe makes 12 cakes 


This bread is wholesome and digestible, with a distinctive 
nutty flavor. Especially good for sandwiches. 


ur 1 cup peanut tter 
R 
| 
I id 

tter and I id ‘ Beat egg d milk together; 
ind vell Put in greased loat pan and ike 

ferate oven 90 to 35 minute 

| is best 1 da l Cut in tl lice i 
1 sand 


Asnowy white confection, appropriate to serve with ice cream 
or a complete dessert in itself. An excellent party cake. 


Royal White Layer Cake 


1 rounded teaspoon Royal Baking 
ted sugar Powder 
vhites of 3 egg 


Id > 
1 teaspoon vanilla or almond extract 


( n short r and sugar together until very light; add 
lowly t yp by drop, and beat constantly; add 
1 1 baking powder which have been 


t rt ce 1 in whites of eggs which have beer 
int till 1 ry | r int two greased layer tir 
0 to 25 minute Put together 


Roy al | illing 


iopped date hite t 2 eggs 

igar + table spoons chopped al 
A oon Royal Bal 
I der ot water 
Dissolve s r in hot ter d boil without stirring until 
! thread Beat whites of eggs until stiff and dry; 
vder id yi to eg beating con 
t thickens; add nuts an te read at once 
ver t 


These cinnamon buns have a delicious flavor. It is a 
simple task to make them at home. 


Royal Cinnamon Buns 


1 teaspoon ground cinnamon 


2 rounded teaspoons Royal 2 tablespoons washec an 
Bak Powder dried currants 
1 teasp alt 2 tablespoons washed seeded 


2 tablespoons shortening raisins 

ly cup sugar 16 cup milk 

Sift flour, salt and baking powder into bowl; rub shortening 
in very lightly with tips of fingers; add milk slowly, enough to 
form stiff dough; roll out '4 inch thick on floured board; 
brush with melted butter, sprinkle with sugar, dust with 
cinnamon, scatter currants and raisins and roll the same as 
jelly roll. Cut into 1/9 inch pieces, place with cut edges up on 
well greased pan. jake in moderate oven 30 to 35 minutes. 
Remove from pan at once. This recipe makes 12 buns. 


With Royal Baking Powder most delicious waffles can be 
made in a few minutes. A breakfast treat that is unexcelled. 


Sift flour, baking powder, salt and sugar into bow] dd 


yolks of eggs and melted shortening; fold in beaten white 


A spice cake pleases everybody, and here is one quite 
different—not over rich and easily digested. 


ce 


the ~ 


Royal Coffee Spice Cake with 
Mocha Filling 


1 itter 1 rounded teaspoons Royal 
1 cup sugar saking Powder 
ispoon salt 
trong collec teaspoons mixed spice 
ups tlour 
Creat itter and sugar til light; id well-beaten yolks of 
» add coffee slowly; add f of flour sifted with baking 
vder ilt and spices; mux nd add well-beaten whites ot 
eggs; add remainder of fl 1 mix lightly Pour mixture 
to greased layer ca t nd bake in moderate oven 45 to 
0 minut 


Royal Mocha Icing and Filling 


114 tablespoons butter 3 tablespoons strong coffee 


cups contectioner iar ft poo 
1!) table poons coco 

Cream butter and sugar coa, coffee and salt 1 st 
intil smoot! If too dry 1 tt re coffe t 


A practical cook book containing several hundred other recipes for all kinds of cookery sent free on request 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 Fulton Street, New York 


Very popular at the breakfast table and most appetizing 
when freshly made at home and served hot. 


Royal Coffee Cake 


4 tablespoons shortening 
1g teaspoon salt 1 egg 


2 cups flour 


15 cup milk 
1 tablespoon cinnamon 


4 tablespoons sugar 
1 rounded teaspoon Royal 
Baking Powder 


Mix 2 tablespoons flour and 2 tablespoons sugar with cinna- 
mon; rub in 2 tablespoons shortening and reserve for toy 

Mix and sift remaining dry ingredients; rub in remainder of 
shortening; add beaten egg and milk, using more milk if neces 
sary to make stiff batter. Spread 1% inch thick in greased pan 
and cover thickly with first mixture. Bake about 20 minstes 
in hot oven. 


The healthful qualities of whole wheat are retained in these 
simply made little biscuits, which offer a pleasing change. 


Royal Whole Wheat or Health 


Biscuits 
} Pr 
1 te 
te poons + Ta 
Put flour It a baki m t t l; mix we r 
ft through coarse strainer; add shortening and rub 
I sins and milk; t ft d h and droy 
DoK » far apart on greased baking tin M 
3 may be used Bake in moderate r bout 25 minut 
This recipe make 12 biscuit 


A fruit cake made at little cost and free from the heavy 
richness of the more expensive kind, 


Royal Economical 


Fruit Cake 


15 cup shortening 1 cup milk 
cup brown ir g 
1 cup molasse 
1 cup seeded raisir ? rounded teaspoons Royal 
1 cup currant Baking Powder 
‘ p finely cut citron 1 teaspoon salt 
1t blespoon finely cut 1 teaspoon ground cinna- 
lemon peel mon 
1 tablespoon finely cut 1 teaspoon ground ginger 


orange peel 1 teaspoon grated nutmeg 


Cream shortening, molasses and sugar together; add slowly 


well-beaten eggs and milk. Dust fruit with flour and add to 
mixture. Sift flour, baking powder, spices and salt into mix- 

ire; stir well. Bake in loaf pans 45 to 55 minute Be sure to 
hay louble paper in bottom of pan. This cake ll 


nth or longer if key 


pt in closed cupboard 


Royal Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Made from Cream of Tartar, Derived from Grapes 
No Phosphate 


No Alum 
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Royal Peanut Butter Bread 
Royal Waffles O 
1 flour 1 tal ve r OI 
11% rounded teaspoons Roy cup mill Or 
Baking Powder 1 tablespoon shortening 
re 
in very hot greased iltle-iron erve th honey or syrup 
: . Be careful not to put too much batter in waffle-iron On 
4 Tw 
Tw 
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Iw 
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| 11 
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EDITOR’S NOTE—In order to give our read- 
ers menus as well as recipes on this page, we have 
discontinued the printing of the recipe cards. 
Those of you who have found the great advantage 
of having your recipes on cards will still be able 
to add to your collection of JOURNAL recipes by 
cutting and mounting these. 


N EVERY well-regulated home, in the city, 
suburb or country, the emergency shelf 
should have its place. Some city folks make 
the mistake of thinking sucha shelf unnecessary 
snear by and a telephone 
» that there are 


since they have store 
They do not realiz 
it is far more convenient and economical to pre 
pare meals from the emergency shelf than to 
send or to te lephone to the store. 

If the shelf is properly equipped no house- 
kee per need dread a phone call at four or five in 
the afternoon which says “I am bringing two 
guests to dinner,”’ nor flustered when un 
announced relatives from a distance come when 


times when 


is she 


A,A 


Mrs. Anna B. £ 


smooth, then add one cupful of cold milk. Coo 


Spinach Soup Italian Macaroni 
slowly for five minutes. Serve on a bed of rice 
"ha spinac h water add as much hot milk > Cupf Macaroni ? Tablespoonfuls of which has been boiled and blanched Dust with 
as there is spinach stock. Add seasoning to 2 Cupfuls of Tomatoes _ Butter ; ; paprika. 
uf Fine-Cut “aspoontul Sal 
taste, and flavor with onion or nutmeg. Thicker 2 Fine-Cut f lof Wt 
with flour and butter to make a creamy cor Lima Beans and Bacon 
2 or 
sistency. Cunf of Grated 1, Teaspoonful of Pa- 7 
st 1 Can of Lima Beans Season With Salt and 
: Pound of Thin- Pepper to Taste 
Creamed Tuna Fish, Rice Border Be AK the macaroni into one or two I Sliced Bacon 
4 Can of Tina Fish ) pie e elb« ma ni; l ¥ AIN the li 1 beans: put i ) tllow 
1 Cupful of Rice iucepan with three quarts of boiling water; boil earthen dish; cover the top with bac d 
thirty minute then blanch with cold itt put into hot ove Bake »ntil the bacor 
P' T the rice on to boil Brush the baking dish with oil or butter put ‘ eS 
can of fish, before opentil iro! and pour over it the sauce. whi 
of water and heat through de as follows: Put the bacon into a fry C Fritters 
cooking and the fish is he ing pan, add the onion and fry until a light ped A 
Sauce ‘ a yellow, not brown and hard; add 2 cupfuls of | 4 , Corn 3 Teaspoonfuls of Bak- 
If a small Can 1s ust d one ¢ upt ib OL Sauce t toes, salt, pepperand paprika and halfa cup 3 | ing Powder 
enough. Ifalarge canis used maketwocupfuls ful of hot water: boil five minutes: add cheese, 1 Cupful of Flour 1 Teaspoonful of Salt 


of sauce. If canned milk is used for the sauce nd pour over the macaroni. 
take half milk and half water. ind bake from twenty to twenty 

Put the fish in the center of a platter, the rice or until a light 4 ; 
around the fish and the cream sauce over the 


brown. 


five 


Put into a hot ove 


n 


minutes, 


Teaspoonful of Pepper 


YUT the corn through a 


food chopper; add the 


well-beaten eggs, flour, seasoning and baking 


; , Mix well and fry or well-greased 
from this shelf she can increase the amount of chopped parsley, celery tops or green peppers lacaroni Croquettes With Tomato Sauce hot griddle or in deep fat 
soup, add to the meat or vegetable dishes, or ) 71 . ] eo 

Cupfuls of Elbow 1 Cupful of Cheese ) awe 
prepare an extra salad or desse rt. ; Salmon Croquettes Macaro1 1 Teaspoonful of Onion Corn Pudding 
After using articles from this shelf be sure Tablespoonfuls of luice : 

. 1 > Can ot Crushed or Teaspoontuls of 
that with the next regular order the shelf is re 1 Cunful of Broiled ( ) 1 Teaspoonfu 
plenished. It is always best to have two cans Teaspoontul of Salt Bacon > 17 : : 1 re 

ticle hel | ) nf Dash of W P 1 ¢ of Milk 1 2 kegs easpoonful of Sa 
or Jars ol every article the she 1, ane more ot ils of ish of Wh 1 Cupft Milk of Wh 
condensed milk, since milk lends itself to nearly I utter 1 Teaspoontt ot Butte 
every emergency dish, from soup to dessert 1 EAT the 1] 

The cold shelf js lk il 

ment for the keep ‘ ither. As I ( s 1] as 

hown in the picture helves are \ yutter 1 add the r¢ OOK t through the se 
place w frame, wi io! 4 irom the ve 1 add the ( ( fo Put e butter 
MAKE it « | et The f 1 until lite thick Stir i ] ID me 1 id he ; + 

isalh whi I well t | oott Luce Put the t< b | til 
every emerge y shell idd the cream sauce, seasoning and lemon j thickens Add the grated chee 
1 ' =” mix well with a fork so that the salmo well pepper, papri ae ae Tee Asparagus on Toasted Crackers 

Two kinds broken. Set aside to cool; mold into « pe boil one r \ 
Two lar ind two sma , t } roll in flour; dip in egg (1 egg beate with 1 roni. bacon and parslev: mix we Jona : 

Iwo cans of sal: tablespoonful of cold milk the t} gusl 
One pack crumb it leen hot fat take roe wonful } pa oO rt 

t Creamed Dried Beef With Rice } : 
One | | 
O ) 
I 
} 
O 5 Peach Dainty W Marshmallow 
UT tterint 
Or f ‘ p ; : Creamed Bacon on Rice 
pulled into pic Heat through Milk 
Tw le mnt mix | aA I } I 
eapple Ik, stirrit aver~ 
‘ Boil the ‘ I | 
of \ 1 1) rer = 
s of 1 1 il ere 
sal lress 
ge bottles of grape juice. Pineapple With Marshmallows 
cage of crackers == = SSS] 
ter raisins ye kept on i ess ae Can of Sliced Pinea Mar A 
cooked dessert, also.a tin box Cx) 
to be used with dessert center of each slice of pineapple place 
teaspo | elly rr trip 
med articles the regula | marshr 
sjars of rice, barley, t 
' t, cracke lours, spice Pimiento Salad 
lavor ite, cocoa 
The t eKeepe he le ( 
tall 
at her par \ LW low | I 
kitche wi ilior w ‘ 
1 
I ( S ) 
Clam Bisque Salt 
? t} j 

1 Can of Minced Cla 1 Teaspoonful of S 
1 Large Can of Milk or s Teaspoontul ot Fy Dage 
4 Cupfuls of Fresh Milk Pepper Es pimient 
? Tablespoont of 1 Teaspoonful b 

te Chop] Par 
Tal onfuls of FI r Dried ¢ ° : 
Bake a ean ilad 
YUT two cupfuls of canned milk and two « ig | 
fuls of water or four cupfuls of fresh milk 1 . O P 

the top of a double boiler When heated add z ( | Salt | 
the flour and the butter, which have been I 
together until smoot! Add the seasonings and ( 
clams. Bring to boil directly over the fire ( Dr 
replace in the double boiler and cook for tive I . = 
minutes D Celery 

} \ IX the ingredi 
Ox Tongue With Spinach and Rice 1 Serve irrout ry th 
| bave. ir hallow di 
1 Can of Ox Tongue 1 Can of Spinacl | good f eo 
1 Cupful of Ric 
N A KETTLE of hot water heat thoroughly | Coconut Biscuit 
the cans of tongue and spinach, before open 

ig. This willtake about half an hour. Open the » fu f I f 
can of spinach and drain through a colande1 Ts ont t Bak I 

Pre t the spinacl 

| | Ope the 

VE 
Make be ol spinac bordered wit rice 

which has been boiled and bl ed, on a plat 
ter or shallow disl Place the tl ces of t 
tongue on the spinach. Sprinkle the rice with —_ ==) I B 
paprika and garnish with green or red pepper 
which have been cut into thin triy Mrs. Scott’s Pantry With its EF merse Shelf ‘ I 

LUNCHEON FISH DINNER MEAT DINNER MEAT-FLAVORED DINNER MEATLESS DINNER 

Canned Soup Crackers Tomato Soup Cracker Cream of Spinach Soup Clam Bisque Cracke Cream of Tomato Soup Cra 

Baked-Bean Salad Creamed Tuna Fish Ox Tongue with Spinach Rice Italian Macaroni Spider Corn Bread Corn Fritters Pickled Beet | 

Milk Biscuit Jelly Rice Green Peas Buttered Beets Peanut Butter B Asparagus on Toasted Crackers Milk Bisc } 

Canned Fruit Asparagus Salad Coconut Biscuit Pimiento Salad or Relish *ineapple Salad Grape Tapioca | 

Cocoa or Tea Cocoa Pudding Cofttee Raisin Pie Cotiee Peach Short Cake CL offee Coftee 

J 

— 
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The Ideal 
Confection 


They taste so good and are 
so good you should eat Drom- 
edary Dates everyday. Ideal 
for grown-ups and children—a 
food, a dainty, a confection. = 


Dates 


With Dromedary Dates you 
can make scores of appetizing | 
dishes. Try these muffins for 
tomorrow’s breakfast or lunch. 


DROMEDARY DATE MUFFINS 


Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter with 
quarter cupful of sugar; add two well 
beaten eggs, then one cupful of milk, and 
two cupfuls of flour alternately, and two 
tablespoonfuls of baking powder (the flour 
and baking powder having been sifted 
together) ; beat thoroughly and add pinch 
of salt and one cupful of Dromedary 
Dates cut fine. Bake in a quick oven. 


Send for Unique Cook Book 
of 100 Prize Recipes— FREE 


THE HILLS BROTHERS CO. 
Dept. B, 375 Washington St., New York 


Aristocratic 
Delicacy 


—the dish that lendsdistinction to your table 
and has made many a hostess’ reputation— 


reamed Chicken 


4 

ala king 
Ready to heat and serve ‘o 
in a moment as a dinner 
course, breakfast, lunch- 
eon, late supper or after 
cards, theatre or dancing. 


Only25c and 50c 
atall fine grocers 


Sent direct for $1.45 
or $2.85, half dozen 
respective sizes, ex- 
press prepaid if you 
mention your best 
grocer’s name. Book- 
let “How and When,”’ 
tree if you send us 
your grocer’s name. 


Purity Cross, Inc. 
Route 2-A, Orange, N. J. 


q The Food-Drink for all Ages 

; Rich milk, malted grain, in powder form. 
For infants, invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers and the aged. 


Pour Boiling Water on the 
Liver and Allow it to Stand 
Ten Minutes 


Measure 4 c of Boiling 
Water in a Double-Boiler 
Top. Add1t Salt 


Sprinkle 1 c Oatmeal Into 
Boiling Water. Cook 10 
Minutes Directly Over Fire 


Pour Boiling Water in Bot- 
tom; Set in Top; Simmer 
Overnight or 6 Hours 


Or Cook in Fireless Pail 
10 Minutes and Putin Fire- 
less Cooker Overnight 


Add Raisins and Reheat 
in the Morning Just Be- 
fore Serving 


Fry Bacon on Rack Until 
Transparent. Drain on 
Brown Paper 


and Veins. 


Drain Liver; Remove Skin 
Dredge With 
Salt and Pepper 


Roll the Liver in Flour and 
Fry in the Bacon Drippings; 
Turn Occasionally 


First Lesson: Breakfast 
By Virginia E. Kift 


Note—We have planned the New Housekeeping Lessons for our readers who want to become 
masters, not slaves, of their food bills. If you wish to follow the lessons each month, and get credit for 
your home work, send us an addressed and stamped envelope, and we will tell you how to win a 


certificate as a HomE JOURNAL cook. 


\ K THY do we cook? Because we 
must eat in order to make mus- 
cle for our bodies and keep them 
going—and, since eat we must, let us 
seek out the ‘‘ Hows and Whys” of good 
cookery. 
Foodstuffs are cooked for three pur- 
poses: 
1. To make them tasty and attractive. 
2. To help digest them. 
3. To destroy harmful germs. 


As a matter of custom most of us eat 
three meals a day—breakfast, luncheon 
and dinner; or breakfast, dinner and 
supper. 

Breakfast is the first meal of the day 
and usually the easiest to prepare, so 
let’s begin our multiplication table of 
cooking by getting breakfast. 

Breakfasts differ just as families do, 
but each follows some one of the follow- 
ing plans: 


1. Fruit, toast or rolls, drink. 

2. Fruit, cereal, toast or rolls, drink. 

3. Fruit, meat or eggs, toast or rolls, 
drink. 

4. Cereal, meat or eggs, toast or rolls, 
drink. 

5. Fruit, cereal, meat, eggs, toast or rolls, 
drink. 


Decide for yourself just which plan 
you wish to follow and then make out 
your menu. For our first lesson we have 
served the fruit with the cereal, follow- 
ing the fourth breakfast outline: 


Oatmeal with Raisins 
Liver and Bacon 
Johnnycake 
Coffee 


Cereals belong to the starchy class of 
foods, and are built up of many little 
starch grains. Each starch grain is cov- 
ered with a tough wall, called cellulose. 
In cooking our cereal we must soften and 
expand the grains so that this wall will 
be broken and the inside starch have a 
chance to cook. With all cereals we fol- 
low three general rules: 

1. Boil rapidly a measured amount of 
cereal in a measured amount of water for 
the first ten minutes. 

2. Cook slowly for hours in a double 
boiler or fireless cooker. 

3. Be sure to add enough salt. 


Long, slow cooking with sufficient salt 
develops the delicious flavor of the grain; 
if possible, cereals should be cooked all 
night in a fireless cooker, as this gives 
a ‘‘nutty” taste which no other way of 
cooking seems to develop. Adding raisins 
or dates makes the cereal more attrac- 
tive when served, and adds a fruit to 
the breakfast if none is served as a first 
course, 

What proportion of water to cereal is 
used? That depends on the cereal 
whether it is fine or coarse grained. For 
the coarse-grained cereals, as oatmeal, 
four cupfuls of water to one of the cereal 
is best, while for fine-grained cereals 
seven cupfuls of water to one of cereal is 
the rule. At least enough water should 
be used to swell the grains to their full 
extent, but avoid having the mush too 
soft. 

Perhaps it is the poor cooking added 
to the rapid eating of oatmeal that is 
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responsible for the idea that it is ‘most 
indigestible.” It is, if properly cooked 
and properly eaten, both thoroughly and 
easily digested. 

If the members of your family must 
go out to face cold winds and chilly 
street corners, they want, first of all, a 
food that will keep them warm and give 
them energy. This is what the starchy 
foods do. 

Isn’t it funny that while calf’s liver 
at forty cents a pound is such a luxury, 
beef liver, which costs only ten to four- 
teen cents a pound and is just as high 
in muscle-building material, isn’t ‘fit to 
eat”? If you cannot afford calf’s liver, 
and still do not like beef’s, have your 
butcher save a lamb’s liver for you. 
Learning how to cook the liver, be it 
calf’s or beef’s, will help solve the prob- 
lem of the breakfast meat. To take 
away the strong flavor, to aid in the re- 
moval of the blood and skin, and to de- 
stroy the harmful germs, pour boiling 
water over the liver and allow it to stand 
ten minutes or more. 

At the same price per pound, bacon is 
a cheaper food than other meats if the 
bacon drippings are not wasted. When 
foods are to be sautéed or butter is needed 
in biscuits or muffins, bacon drippings 
make a good butter substitute. Bacon, 
which is easily and fully digested, is at 
its best when broiled on a Wire rack in 
a broiling oven. If the bacon is cooked 
on top of the stove a wire rack in the 
frying pan still keeps the bacon above 
the drippings, and there is less possibility 
of its burning in one spot and not get- 
ting done in another. The bacon should 
always be drained on brown paper. 


Since the johnnycake recipe calls for 
eggs, it is not necessary to serve eggs for 
breakfast in another form. The johnny- 
cake containing fat, milk, eggs and corn 
meal will both build muscle for our 
bodies and keep them going. 

Coffee has no food value unless sugar 
and cream are added; it is in fact a lux- 
ury, not a food necessity. It does not 
help to build muscle or keep the body 
going, but does have a stimulating effect 
which is very pleasant to most of us at 
the beginning of the day’s work. But if 
we insist upon drinking coffee—although 
we know it is bad for us—why not insist 
upon having it carefully made, for then 
it is less harmful? 

There are many different ways of 
making coffee, and every woman has 
some theory about the “how and why” 
of her particular way. However this 
may be, every woman should know how 
to make a cup of good boiled coffee. 

If coffee is made with cold water and 
brought slowly to a boil, it has a ‘“‘dead”’ 
taste; its “‘spicy”’ flavor is gone; or if, 
when made with boiling water, it does 
not simmer long enough, it will be too 
“sharp.” 

Fresh boiling water develops the coffee 
flavor, while simmering for fifteen min- 
utes over a low fire brings out the mellow- 
ness and insures a “‘ perfect cup.” 


Wherever “c” is used on this page it indicates 
cupful; “T”’ stands for tablespoonful and “t” 
for teaspoonful. 


Arrange the Liver and 
Bacon ona Hot Platter. Gar- 
nish With Watercress 


Sift % t Baking Soda, 1 ¢ 
Flour, 1 ¢ Corn Meal, 1 t 
Salt, 2 T Sugar 


Add 2 T Fat, 1% ¢ Sour 
Milk and 1 E88 to the Dry 
Ingredients 


Grease a Shallow Pan 
With Fat or Drippings; 
Pour in Batter 


Bake in a Hot Oven From 
Twenty-Five to Thirty 
Minutes 


Turn on Cake Cooler, 
Cut and Wrap in Folded 
Napkin 


a, 


First, Always Scald Coffee- 
pot With Fresh Boiling Water 


Measure 2 T Coffee, 1 T 


Cold Water for Each Cup Each Cup. 


Add 1 ¢ Boiling Water for 
Stuff Paper in 


Spout; 


Pour % ¢ Cold Water Down 
Add 1 T Fresh 


Pour in Hot Coffee Cups 
or Table Coffeepot; Serve 


More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. Before Making Coffee Desired Spout. Boil 3 Minutes Coffee; Simmer 15 Minutes at Once 
| Copyright, 1916, by Virginia E. Kift. 
Substitutes Cost YOU Same Price | __ 
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THE PRIDE OF 
LIBBY’S CHEFS 


Your family won’t like ordi- 
nary peach pie after eating this 
creamy and delicious one. Fill 

the pie plate—lined with pastry— 
with Libby’s Peaches, quartered. 
Cover with the top crust and bake. 
Bring to a boil a cupof cream with a 
pinch of soda in it, sugar and thicken 
with a little cornstarch. Lift the top 
crust and pour in the warm cream sauce, 
which with the wonderful flavor of Libby’s 
Peaches makes an irresistible combination. 


Own way serving their 
most popular foods 


Fruits picked and put up within 
a few hours! 


Every woman knows the value of putting up fruit the 
moment it is picked. That is why Libby, instead of using 
shipped fruit, has built special kitchens right in the orchards 
where the most perfect fruits are grown. 


On the sunlit hills and in the fertile valleys of the Golden 
West, Libby has some of the most beautiful fruit kitchens 
ever built. At Sacramento, at Sunnyvale, at Selma and at 
The Dalles, they have kitchens devoted exclusively to put- 
ting up fruit. Here within a few hours after the tree-ripened 
fruit is picked, all of its wonderful flavor is imprisoned, to 
be freed only at your table. 


POACHED EGGS ON BROWNED HASH 


Such an easy breakfast, and so appetizing! Libby’s 
Corned Beef Hash is seasoned and thoroughly mixed 
with just the right amount of potatoes and onion. 
Cook in butter in a hot pan until both sides are a 
delicate brown. Place on a platter and cap with 
poached eggs. Garnish with parsley and serve at 
once. An inexpensive yet highly nourishing winter 
breakfast. 


[= 
A SPANISH DISH FAMOUS IN EVERY LAND 


An absolutely new dish for the American table! 
Every traveler in Spanish-speaking countries brings 
home tales of the wonderful national dish, Chili Con 
Carne. Libby’s Chili Con Carne combines, in its 
beans, meat and highly seasoned sauce, the unusual 
flavor and high nutriment that have made this dish 
so popular in Southern countries. Place the 
package in boiling water for 20 minutes. 
Garnish and serve hot. It is surpris 
ingly inexpensive. 


Thousands of other women could tell you how Libby has solved 
one of their big problems, has brought California Fruit orchards, 
the most luxuriant in the world, right into their kitchens so that 
their families, even in the barrenest of months, have that abundance 
of perfect fruit which they require. Serve Libby’s peaches, apricots, 
pears, cherries or plums. Let your family have their favorite fruits 
often. They will exclaim with delight at the aromatic richness of 
the flavor Libby so successfully brings to you. You too will say 
that you could almost believe that the fruit, heavy with ripeness, 
had dropped right off the tree into your package. 


Have genuine flavor in any food you serve 


It is the same with any Libby food whether it be fruit, meat, vege- 
tables or salmon. Fine, full flavored foods from the most fertile 
spots of earth are put up immediately in Libby’s immaculate kitch- 
ens. Thus Libby’s standards enable you to serve your family 
at every meal with Nature’s finest gifts in all the perfection of their 
original flavor. 


WRITE FOR THESE FREE BOOKLETS 


We will gladly send you any of the following books. Senda post 
card for them today. 


(1) A Trip through Libby’s White Enamel Kitchens—fully illus. 
(2) How to use Libby’s Evaporated Milk. 

(3) Delicious Ways of Serving Asparagus. 

(4) How to Serve Hawaiian Pineapple. 


Libby, MNeill & Libby, 120 Welfare Bldg., Chicago. 


If you live in Canada, ad- 
dress Libby, M¢Neill & 
Libby, Ltd., 120 Welfare 
Bldg., Guelph, Ontario, 
Canada. 


ull? 


THREE-FRUIT SALAD 
Charming in the bright orange-peel cups. Will use 
up next day, any fruit left over from Fruit Cocktail 
Vanderbilt given inthe December Libby advertisement. 
Dust with powdered sugar, cups made from scooped- 
out halves of oranges. Fill with Libby’s Hawaiian 
Pineapple, diced rather small, Libby’s Pears, diced 
larger, and Libby’s California Cherries. Drop a large 
spoonful of mayonnaise dressing and stiffly whipped 
cream in the center. Garnish with blanched almonds, 
raisins or candied fruit. 


LIBBY’S PEAR SALAD FOR IMPORTANT 
OCCASIONS 


Its beauty is as rare as its deliciousness. Arrange 
crisp lettuce leaves flatly in a flat glass dish to 
look like a floating lily pad. Cut the whites of 
hard boiled eggs carefully into lengthwise pieces, 
trimming them the shape of pond lily petals. 
Arrange the petals in flower shape on the lettuce 
lily pad and place in the center large juicy 
Libby’s Pears, dropping a Libby’s California 
Cherry and a spoonful of any rich jelly in the 
center of each. Any of the fruit which is left over 
may be used at other times with other recipes. 


AN ATTRACTIVE LUNCHEON MEAT 


A package of Libby’s Veal Loaf in the ice box, 
and you can always prepare an unexpected lunch- 
eon or supper on the shortest notice. Cut into 
rather thick, firm slices and garnish with Libby’s 
Pimiento Stuffed Olives and sliced lemon, it makes 
a delicate, yet substantial meat. The sales on 
Libby’s Veal Loaf show a wonderful increase! 
Everyone who tastes it, orders it again, and again. 
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“You must use 


to make perfect 


on any subject. Every reader may feel free to write, but please always con- 
fine your questions to the editor for the particular subject given. Write each 
editor separately if your questions are on different subjects. All letters will be 
answered personally and will not be published. Write briefly, straight to the 


r = NHIS directory is given for our readers who desire specific information by mail 


you know the 


temperature of 


pancakes- 


AUNT JEMIMA'S 
PANCAKE FLOUR 
already contains 
sweet milk in 
powder form 


LL you have to do 
with Aunt Jemima’s, 

is to add cold water, 
whisk the batter onto the 
griddle and in a jiffy you 
have the most delicious 
pancakes you ever tasted! 


And you can depend on 
getting this melt-in-your- 
mouth flavor every time. 
There is no guesswork, 
no variation, when you 
use Aunt Jemima’s Pan- 
cake Flour. All the ingre- 
dients are ready mixed, 
scientifically, with the 
blended flour—baking 
powder, salt, even the 
sweet milk! 


Think of the conven- 
ience, the saving in time 
and the economy too— 
for it’s like getting a bot- 
tle of milk free with every 
package. 


Buy a package of Aunt 
Jemima’s Pancake Flour 
and try it. 


Aunt Jemima’s Pancake 
Flour comes in the Red 
Package—Aunt Jemima’s 
Buckwheat Flour in the 
White Package. 


point, and always inclose a stamped, addressed envelope for the reply. 


To Whom to Write 


Styles in Clothes 


Any question about styles in clothes (other 
than home dressmaking), whether for babies, 
girls, boys, women or men, will be gladly 
answered by mail, by a corps of trained fash- 
ion experts, if you address your letter to 


THE FASHION EpitoR 
Tue Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Dressmaking 
Any question about home dressmaking 
(other than styles in clothes, which will be 
answered by the Fashion Editor), whether 
of new clothes or about making over and 
economical cutting, will be answered by 
Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


May | Trim Your Hat? 


No matter what you want to know about 
your own hat, or your children’s hats, whether 
about the new hats or how to make over old 
ones, will be answered by 

Miss IpA CLEVE VAN AUKEN 
THe LApies’ IlOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Arranging Your Hair 


If you want to know how to arrange your 
hair in the newest and most becoming style 
(not about hair trouble—another notice covers 
that), also that of children and girls, address 

Miss BETTY BARLOW 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Children’s Clothes 


If problems arise concerning the best mate- 
rials, trimmings and patterns for your chil- 
dren's clothes, remember it will be a pleasure 
to help you solve them if you will write to 

Mrs. MARTHA MASON 
THE LApiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Needlework 


Whether it is crocheting, knitting, patch- 
work, tatting or embroidery, it receives the 
attention of a corps of experts who will give 
information about all branches of needlework. 

THE NEEDLEWORK EpItrors 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Babies 
Any question about your baby, whether 
he is a few years old or very young—his 
food, his care, his clothes, his health, any- 
thing—will be ‘cheerfully answered by mail. 
Dr. EMELYN LINCOLN COOLIDGE 
THE LADIES’ JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Prospective Mothers 


Any question as to the prospective mother’s 
physical care, her clothes, or her coming baby’s 
layette (but not about the baby —the notice on 
the left covers the baby) will be answered by 

Miss MARIANNA WHEELER 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


your oven and the 
time necessary to 
bake properly, 
failures will be 
minimized. Keep 
your oven at the right 
by using a 


Tay HOME BAKE 
RMOMETER 

It enables even inexperienced house- 
keepers to bake successfully because 
they bake scientifically. 

Taylor Home Bake Oven Ther- 
mometers are sold by leading dealers. 
Go to your dealer first. If he does not 
have them or will not order for you, 
send us his name and address and we 
will send you one direct. Price $1.50 
postpaid. 

Ask for the Taylor Cook Book. It 
was prepared for us by an authority 
and its recipes are tested for Time and 
Temperature. It tells how easy it is 
to use the Taylor Thermometer and 
how to save both fuel and materials. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 
Rochester, N. Y. 


There’s a Zycos or Taylor Thermometer for 
Every Purpose 


Everyday Law for Women 


THE Lapies’ HoME JOURNAL, through a 
reliable lawyer, will answer by mail any suit- 
able question of law, or endeavor to solve any 
legal problem capable of solution by mail, 
submitted by its readers. The suitability of 
answering any question, however, is to be deter- 
mined solely by the HomME JouRNAL. Address 


SAMUEL SCOVILLE, JR., Esq. 
LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Household Management 


Are you finding it hard in your home to do 
your daily tasks and still have time to spare? 
Have you found it difficult to equip your 
kitchen with the tools with which you can get 
things done quickly and yet well done? Tell 
us all about your special diffic ulty and we will 
be glad to give you expert advice. Write to 


THE NEW HOUSEKEEPING EpItToR 
Lapiges’ Home JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Litthe House and Garden 


While we cannot actually plan your house 
we can tell you how to obtain plans shown 
in the HOME JOURNAL, and answer questions 
about little house building, or your garden. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL EpITOR 
THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Furnishing the Little House 


An authority is at your command for any 
question about furnishing a new house, reno- 
vating an old room, color ideas—anything 
about the interior decoration of a house. 

THE INTERIOR DECORATION DEPARTMENT 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Carriage 

is r With Adjustable 

Springs 

\ Whether Baby weighs 
8 lbs. or 30, his ten- 
der spine can be 
protected from jolting 


—..» by means of the ad- 
justable springs of the 


Collapsible Carriage 

Roomy for crib use 


Pretty Girl Questions 


Little aids to beauty and good health — hints 
on complexion, hair trouble (not arranging 
hair—another notice covers that), skin and 
eyes, etc.-—are matters on which you will get 
advice promptly from a source you can trust. 


Dr. EMMA E. WALKER 
‘THE Lapies’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Good Manners and Good Form 


The right way of doing things—what some 
folks call etiquette—when visiting or enter- 
taining, in the theater or church, or on the 
street, is well worth knowing. Any question 
on these matters will be answered by 

Mrs. ELEANOR H. PHILLIPS 
THe JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


The Table and Cooking 

On all questions of marketing and cooking, 
household economies, recipes, menus, left- 
overs, and all such problems of housekeepers, 
you may depend upon getting helpful advice, 
cheerfully given, if you will write to 

THe CULINARY EDITOR 

TuHE LapiEes’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Home Parties 
We will help you plan a home party if you 
will te “ll us what kind of party you would like 
to give and will furnish us sufficient details to 
enable us to answer intelligently and offer 
practical suggestions. Address 
THE HOME Party Epiror 
Tue HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


at home, yet handy 
for travel. Sanitary, washable, simple, 
durable. Waterproof Dupont Fabrikoid 
hood. Styles and prices to suit all purses. Dealers 
everywhere. FREE: Baby Book and Chart 
for Judging 
Baby’s Health. 
Write to 


Sidway 
Mercantile 
Company 
3501 14th St. 
Elkhart, 
Ind. 


Toronto, Ont. 


School Entertainments 


Whether your school is large or small, in 
the city or in the country, if you wish help in 
planning an entertainment we shall be glad 
to offer suggestions. Address 

THE SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Social Work in the Church 


Practical suggestions for social affairs, 
Sunday-school entertainments, and workable 
methods for city or country wil! be made cheer- 
fully if you will state your need. Address 

THE MINISTER'S SOCIAL HELPER 
LApIES’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Music 


Queries of all kinds about music, except 
the adaptability of original manuscripts for 
publication (and piano questions, which are 
taken care of in Josef Hofmann’s depart- 
ment), will receive attention from experts on 
this subject. Address 


THE Music EpIToR 
LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


“Will You Tell Me?” 


There are numerous questions of general 
inte rest —women’ s interests, especially helps 
for women's club study and the preparation 
of club programs, travel, current events, the 
placing of quotations or of dates, questions on 
science, history, and the drama, etc. Address 


THE EpitTors oF “WILL You TELL ME?” 
THE LapiEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


Special Booklets on Special Subjects 


For Clogged Hair Cells 


Here is the reason most people have thin, 
stringy, unattractive hair. An overflow of the 
sebaceous glands clogs the hair cells and pores 
of the scalp, resulting in a smothering cap of 
dandruff that soap and water cannot wash 
away. Yet this oily mass must be dissolved, 
for it usually causes baldness. The remedy is 


1, SHAMPOO 


C 2 —the scientific shampoo 
which received highest 


\ ," 7HERE no price is given any one of the following special booklets will be mailed on receipt of a award at Paris, 1911, Lon- 
| Look at the coupon on two-cent stamp, except that for Smocking, for which four cents postage will be required. If you don, 1913, and Panama- 
” wish the others inclose in your letter, in stamps, the price-amount stated. In each case address the Pacific Exposition, 1915. : a 
top of each package. It author of the booklet desired, always in care of THE LapIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, While men may have their regular Fitch 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Shampoo at the barber shop, women and chil- 
tells you how to get the é Ae PP dren must use it at home. Buy a bottle of 
“‘The Book of Fair Booths’’—100 Ideas—by Theresa Hunt Wolcott (25 cents). FITCH DANDRUFF REMOVER and a cake of 


DRUF 
FITCH SHAMPOO SOAP from your druggist and 
follow directions. If yours cannot supply you, send 
us $1 and tell us his name and we will supply you di- 


_ fun ny Aunt Jemima Rag “‘The Trousseau Book,” by the Fashion Editor (15 cents). 
} “‘The Fancy Dress for Masquerade,” by the Fashion Editor (15 cents). 
: Doll Family for the chit “*How to Do Continuous Smocking,’’ by Mrs. Martha Mason. rect with one $1 bottle and one bar soap, express paid. 
dren “How to Finance the Building of a Little Home,” by C. M. Keys (10 cents). “Beauty Helps” Free. Write for this simple 


“ ” little book written to give women the benefit of 
What You Should Know When Building a Little House,’’ by Charlies E. White, Jr. (10 cents). twenty-five years of experience in manufac turing 
toilet articles of real value. Sent free. 


‘*Plantation Christmas Cakes’’—34 Recipes—by Riley M. Fletcher-Berry (5 cents). 
““Nonsense Fortunes, 96 Rimes for Men and Maids”’ (5 cents). owa 
‘‘Easy Patterns in Crochet,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). THE 
“*Easy Patterns in Tatting,’’ by the Needlework Editors (15 cents). ————— 


““Hat-Frame Making”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
“Trimming a Hat”’ (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). BUILD «: a A Stillwell California 
Bungalow HOME 


i 
i Millers of Royal No. 10 and Red Top Flours 
“Covering a Velvet Hat” (a millinery lesson), by Ida Cleve Van Auken (10 cents). 
*“*The Embroidery Book”’ (15 cents). 
“‘A Guide to Menu Making,”’ by the New Housekeeping Editor (5 cents). Our Books Show 132 Plans 
“Representative Cal. 
50, $1600to $6000— Price 50 


“*Candies, Cakes and Cookies’’ (10 cents). Address the New Housekeeping Editor. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 


Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


a PANCAKE FLOUR “Your Fireplace and How to Build It,’’ by Joseph N. Hettel. 


4 WITH “Planning the Little House Garden,” by W. F. Zwirner (10 cents). 


51, $600to $2000— Price 50) 
‘Journal Houses’”’ (50 cents). Address the Book Editor. “Little Bungalows’ 
q POWDERED SWEET MILK Journal Bungalows” (50 cents). Address the Book Editor. E  SPRCIAL OFFER 
#4 All 3 Books $1—Postpaid 
° E. Ww Stillwell & Co., Architects, 500 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 
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The Busy Cieaner 


Millions of housewives 
choose Gold Dust to clean 
and brighten everything. 
They know it does its work 
busily and thoroughly. It 
will do the same for you in 
your home. 

For sale everywhere in five- 
cent and larger packages. 
Follow the simple directions. 


FAIRBANK 


Let Baby Play 
The Safest Way 


Get a Baby-Nest. It’s the one place 
as safe as Mother’s arms. Baby can't 
fall out. The spring gently rocks the 
youngster when he stirs, keeping him 
delighted by the hour. 


VAT 
/\ 


{} \\\ It gives a rest to tired mothers— provides 
| \ exercise for the growing body of baby that 
\ 


insures better digestion— better, sounder 
sleep and the foundation of a sturdy consti- 
| HH] \ tution for later life 

| The Baby-Nest develops the legs for the 
first toddling steps. It's just a comfortable 
nest that can -be swung from ceiling or 
porch—that will mean happier days to 
babies from 6 months to 2 years old. 


30 Days’ Trial 
Charges Prepaid $3 


Patten’s Baby-Nest is sold by lead- 
ing department, furniture and toy 
stores. If your dealer hasn't secured 
SS his supply we will send the Baby- 
Nest upon receipt of $3. Money 
returned if baby doesn't like it. 


C.R. PATTEN & CO. 


Box 202, Tacoma, 0. Box 249,Waverly,Va. 
Dealers Wanted in Every City 


ENTRE NOUS 


dainty and refined, adher- 
ing and invisible. It 
possesses a charming 
fragrance of which 
one never tires. 
Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dan- 
gerous. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream. 50c. 
a boxof druggists or 
by mail. Over two 
million boxes sold 
annually. Send 10c. 
for a sample box. 
BEN. LEVY CO. @@ 
French Perfumers, Dept.A 
125 Kingston St., Boston, Mass. 


The softness and enviable smoothness of that com- 
plexion made perfect is retained and protected, so she 
says, by LABLACHE—the face powder exquisitely 


rienced 
cause 


of Stamping 
th time, labor perfect 


The Most 
Satisfactory i 
Aid to Hand 
Embroidery 


WILL NOT LOSE ITS LUSTRE OR COLOR 
SEND 10c FOR SAMPLE SKEIN AND COLOR CARD 


‘The [wo Great 


Paintings in This 


By William A. Coffin, N. A. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—So desirous, apparently, are our readers to frame all the great 
paintings that THE HOME JOURNAL is presenting, that we bow to their insistent re- 
quest that we shall give only such a number of paintings in each issue as we can present 
without their being backed Hence, beginning with this issue, we present two 
instead of four reproductions, so printed that each picture can be cut out and framed. 
This lesser number of paintings in each issue does not mean that we shall in any way 
curtail the series. The entire series as planned will be given; we shall simply give two 
reproductions instead of four in each issue and thus extend the publication of the 


whole over a larger number of issues. 


A Celebrated Portrait of a Child 


N EVENT that was eagerly awaited a 
Aw years ago by the art world of New 
York was the opening of the galleries in 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in which 
were to be shown the great collections formed 
by the late J. Pierpont Morgan. These paint- 
ings, porcelains, tapestries and other objects of 
art had been brought over from the owner’s 
London house at Princes Gate and from 
galleries to which they had been lent for exhi- 
bition; had been carried in their cases to the 
museum, and, by special arrangement with the 
United States Treasury Department, were un- 
packed and inspected there. When at last the 
collection was on view, everybody asked every- 
body else: ‘‘ Have you been at the museum and 
seen the Morgan pictures?”’ And nearly every- 
body said, when the answer was affirmative: 
“Did you see the ‘ Portrait of a Child’?” If the 
reply was in the negative one was exhorted to 
go and see it without further delay. 

The Morgan Collection was the talk of the 
town and, while many other things in it were 
discussed, it seemed as if nobody had looked at 
the “ Portrait of a Child’””—reproduced on page 
18 of this issue—without feeling its attraction. 
Seldom has a picture made such a wide and in- 
stantaneous popular appeal. The reason is not 
far to seek. It is a thoroughly good picture, 
sincerely and frankly wrought, and the child 
itself is as sincere and honest-looking as the art 
of the painter. The little girl, for it is undoubt- 
edly a little girl, dressed for the occasion, as 
we may imagine, by her proud mother, in her 
best clothes, was presumably the child of pros- 
perous, loving parents, and nothing was too 
good for her in their eyes, though it is safe to 
say that they knew better than to “spoil” her. 


I OUBTLESS this child, if she lived—and 
SY good health radiates from her picture— 
became a matron of many virtues. Her honest 
little chubby face, her clear-seeing eyes and a 
mouth and chin of character are the index of 
a loyal and dependable soul. Her dress is in 
harmony with her resolute little countenance. 
It is made of the best of stuffs, but it is free 
from furbelows. The chain of red beads and 
the rings on one finger of each hand are the 
only ornaments. In one hand isa red wild rose, 
not a bouquet of exotic blossoms, and the other 
holds an urn, in which she may place it, per- 
haps, when the tiresome pose is finished and it 
is time to play. 

The child is evidently Dutch. So is the 
painting of the portrait, though in all the early 
schools such painstaking work is common as is 
here seen in the rendering of the dress, with its 
pattern of gold on brown, and the white, fluted 
apron. The picture has been catalogued as of 
the Spanish school, but research and compari- 
son have resulted in its now being credited by 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art authorities 
to Jacob Gerritz Cuyp, who was born in 1575 
and passed away in 1651 or 1652. He was father 
of Aelbert Cuyp, the celebrated painter of land- 
scape and cattle, and was famous for his 
portraits. His “ Portrait of a Woman,” in the 
Berlin museum, is praised asa fine picture, and 
other works of his of note are at Amsterdam, 
Frankfort, Rotterdam and Petrograd. The di- 
mensions of the picture, “ Portrait of a Child,” 
are 3434 inches in height and 26% inches in 
width. A date, 164-, is painted on the tiled 
flooring. 


The Beautiful Ghirlandaio Picture 


his RE were two young women in Florence 
in the princely period of Lorenzo di Medici, 
“The Magnificent,” and his brother Giuliano, 
“The Thinker’’—two young women who were 
the queens of its social life, the organizers and 
patronesses of its fétes and its charities, the in- 
spiration of its brilliant pleasures. One was 
Simonetta Vespucci, “La Belle Simonetta,” 
wife of a gentleman of note and the intimate 
friend of Giuliano; the other, equally beauti- 
ful, or, if we may judge from their portraits, 


Tornabuoni.” 


to Frame 
the Pictures 


Fok the pictures this month we used 
wood molding an inch and a half 
wide. Both frames have a narrow, 
flat, dull gold beading next the picture. 
A dull green rounded molding was used 
for the ‘“‘Portrait of a Child” and 
a Circassian walnut for ‘‘Giovanna 
The frames cost in a 
Philadelphia shop two dollars and 
thirty-five cents each. 


even more beautiful, Giovanna degli Albizzi, 
the young wife of Lorenzo Tornabuoni. Both 
passed away in the full flower of their love- 
liness and at the height of their sway, both 
adored by the great and the humble alike. ‘‘La 
Belle Simonetta,” stricken by a slow fever, was 
the first to go. Giovanna Tornabuoni died in 
giving birth to her second son. Neither had 
much more than passed her twentieth year, 
but both had spread their charm like sunshine 
wherever they trod. They were sung by the 
poets and painted by the masters of the day. 
A marriage of national splendor, Giovanna’s 
marriage—and it is she who is painted in the 
picture reproduced on page 19—wasa national 
event. Arranged by ‘‘The Magnificent,” it was 
celebrated, not in the parish church of her 
parents, but at the cathedral. ‘‘The bride was 
escorted by one hundred young girls of the 
great families, all in white, and by fifteen 
young gentlemen in the gala costume of armor 
of the tournament. All Florence was en féte. 


“NX TEVER did a woman enter life with a 

lighter step.””, We have three authentic 
portraits of her. The one of supreme value, long 
known and famous as “ Petrarch’s Laura,” is a 
picture by Ghirlandaio, painted from life, and, 
after having passed from the Tornabuoni to 
the Pandolfini family, is now in the collection 
of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan and stands on an 
easel in his splendid private library in New 
York. Ghirlandaio painted her a second time 
in one of the frescoes in the church of Santa 
Maria Novella, executed on the order of Gio- 
vanni Tornabuoni, which include the best work 
of the artist. In this instance he simply repro- 
duced the Morgan portrait and continued the 
dress downward to make a full-length figure. 
The third portrait is in a fresco painting, now 
in the Louvre, painted by Botticelli for the 
Tornabuoni villa near Florence. In her epitaph 
by Politian she is plaintively made to say: 
“Noble blood, beauty, sons, riches, conjugal 
love, wit, distinction of manners and of soul 
all these have made me happy; but all these 
things cruel Destiny showed to me rather than 
gave to me.” 


The Teacher of Michelangelo 


“HE painter’s name was really Domenico 
Bigordi, but he was called Ghirlandaio (the 
Garland Maker). This was a name given him 
either because his father, a goldsmith, was the 
inventor of the gold and silver crowns of leaves 
that were so much worn by the Florentine 
women of the epoch, or he himself was, before 
he gave up the graving tool for the brush. 

He was born in Florence in 1449 and passed 
away there in 1494. One of his titles to distinc- 
tion is that he was the teacher of Michelangelo. 
He was one of the famous artists of his time, a 
painter of altar pieces and of many fine works 
in fresco. In the portrait given in THe Home 
JourNAL he depicts the beautiful Giovanna 
Tornabuoni with a loving hand. He placed her 
in exact profile view, and lavished care on the 
delicate lines of the face and body while scru- 
pulously representing every detail of her lovely 
dress. The paint is clear and almost fresh- 
looking, so that the extraordinarily fine condi- 
tion of the picture permits us to see just what 
Ghirlandaio saw and gave us in this directly 
simple work of art. It is a lesson in design 
for the student, and for the lover of beauty a 
vision of surpassing grace. More than four 
hundred years have not dimmed her sparkling 
fame! Yet, lest the beholder might not appre- 
ciate the subject of his portrait at her full 
worth, the artist put on a tablet in the back- 
ground, as a sort of dedication, the verses of 
Martial: 


Ars, utinam mores animumque effingere posses! 

Pulchrior in terris nulla tabella foret, 

which are given in English: 

Art, would that you were able to depict her 
character and spirit! 

No picture in the whole world would then be more 
beautiful. 


THE PAINTINGS NEXT MONTH. In the February number of THE HOME 
JOURNAL will be given two more masterpieces from the a, Pierpont Morgan collec- 
tion of New York. The famous painters whose great pictures will be presented are 


J. M. W. Turner and Johannes Vermeer. 
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Linen Rugs 
that make the home 


more home-like 
HRISTMAS time,when our thoughts 


are centered about the home, is the 
time to think of making the home 
more home-like through all the year. The 
hearth rug is the family’s meeting place— 
where we keep the hearth fires burning. 
And rugs can either make or break the 
restful peace, the intimate sense of se- 
curity, of home. 
So the most cherished fabric of the 
home—Linen—has been used to new pur- 
pose in 


LINEN RUGS 


Now that this exquisite material has 
been made into these fine thick rugs 
which wear as only genuine linen can 
wear, so easily cleaned, moth proof, and 
reversible, in a wide variety of rich, solid 
colors to match any decorative plans 
now is the time to ask yourself whether 
in the coming year your home shall ab- 
sorb more home-likeness from its rugs. 


This is the pale blue flower 
of the flax plant, from which 
linen is made. 

The ancient historian, 
Pliny, records the fact that 
linen awnings were used at 
the dedication of the temple 
of Jupiter by the Consul 
Catulus in 69 B.C. In those 
days the use of linen for awn- 
ings was considered a remark- 
able luxury; today the use 
of linen for rugs is quite as 
remarkable but distinctly 
economical. 


Colors to choose from 24 x 42 in. $ 2.40 
Youcanget Klear- x nm. 
flax Linen Rugs in 30x 4.2 
im. 6.00 
any of the following ; 11:98 
colors: Camel, Pink, 9 fr. 18,00 
Blues, Greens, gy10ft. . 26.65 
Grays, Rose, and 9x 12ft. . 36.00 
Golden. 12x15 ft. . 60.00 


On sale at the better dealers’. 
$3.00 persquare yard instock widths, any length. 


May we help you? 


Let us send you a 16-page book showing 
Klearflax Linen Rugs in actual colors in real 
rooms—an invaluable aid in selecting color 
combinations. There is no charge for it. Ad- 
dress inquiries to: 


WESTERN RUG CO. 


Sales Dept., Room 21 


Mills at West Duluth, Minn. 
(N. Y. Office, 212 Fifth Ave.) 
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The Only Smart Sport Model 
in the Small Car Class 


Here is a new kind of car. 


It is inexpensive and eco- 
nomical, mechanically 
right and is the last word 
in style. 


It is the one low-priced car 
which will immediately 
suggest itself to you as 
the appropriate setting 
for youth and beauty 
smartly attired. 


It is the one car in the in- 
expensive, economical 
class with which you 
instinctively associate 
people of real cultivation 
and distinction. 


Its seating arrangement is 
quite unusual. 


In front are two comfort- 
able chairs with ample 
passageway between and 
both are adjustable for- 
ward or back to suit the 
reach of the driver and 
his companion. 


There is also a roomy, com- 
fortable rear seat for two. 


Four large people can ride 
sociably in real comfort. 


In many instances the 
Country Club will be 
used as a sport model by 
people who also have 
heavy, large cars and are 
accustomed to easy 
riding. 


Special care has been taken 
to make the Country 
Club a smooth, easy rid- 
ing car. 

It has large four-inch tires 
and cantilever rear 
springs which absorb the 
road shocks. 


J 


is a speedy little car and 
rides so smoothly that 
its speed may be used 
with comfort. 


It has a powerful motor 
which is so economical 
that twenty to twenty- 
five miles to a gallon of 
gas is quite usual. 


And it is a perfect beauty. 


The Willys-Overland Company, 


New Model 


Country 


“*“Made in U.S. A.” 


The body of the car is a 
rich grey, the trim is 
black enamel relieved by 
an occasional flash of 
bright nickel. 


Red wire wheels give just 
the right dash brii- 
liant color. 


The long-grained uphol- 
stery and mohair top 
are grey to tone in with 
the body color. 


Every convenience is pro- 
vided and it is so simple 
to handle that a young 
girl can drive it with 
perfect ease. 


Like many another you 
have probably been hop- 
ing for someone to bring 
out just such a car. 


It has found a waiting 
market ready to absorb 
thousands more than 
we can build in a long 
time to come. 


See the Overland dealer 
and place your order at 
once if you want an 
early delivery. 


Toledo, Ohio 


Toledo 


Including Five Wire Wheels 
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You'll find this new series Saxon “Six” 
roomier and more comfortable than 
ever before. The doors have been 
widened. So entrance and exit are 
easier and more convenient. The 
cushions have been given added depth 
and greater restfulness. 


Two people inthe front andthree in the 
back seat find more than common rid- 
ing space. And the leg room also has 
been increased. To accentuate the su- 
premely easy-riding qualities of Saxon 

“Six” the rear spring has been length- 
ened to 412 inches. And every added 
inch means just so much more discom- 
fort taken from rough roads—just so 
much more luxuryaddedtogood roads. 
With a 2” crankshaft and a score of detailed 
refinements in the motor, vibration and fric- 
tion have been practically dispel led. And with 
these gone the life of the motor is largely 
lengthened. In other phases of performance, 
too, this absence of vanuien helps. It makes 


gear shifting a thing of the past save in rare 
cases. Saxon “Six” is $815 f. o. b. Detroit. 


New Series Saxon “‘Six’’ 


New Features 


New body, roomier; wider doors; 
softer and deeper cushions; body 
lines after latest mode; new and 
beautiful finish of lasting lustre. 


12” brakes. 

41,” full cantilever type rear 

spring. 

2” crankshaft and other detailed 

improvements in motor, insuring 

an even greater smoothness and 

flexibility than heretofore. 

Tilted windshield which eliminates 

all glare. 

New style top with Grecian rear 


New style fender. 


Instruments mounted in a plate on 
cowl dash. 


Chrome vanadium valve springs. 


New design of carburetor which 
gives greater efficiency and easier 
starting. 
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Send to- for your set 


These big darlings, each with four 
beautiful costumes—all sixteen richly col- 
ored—are more than 18 inches tall, big 
as live new babies, can stand alone! Each 
doll is worth 25c¢. You will say you 
never saw such unusual calendars, even 
in the famous Swift ‘* Premium" series. 

How your children will love them! 
How their little hearts will thrill with 
joy, when they dress and undress these 
big beauties! 

You too must be stony-hearted if you 
will not find yourself smiling every day 
of 1917 as you look at these winsome 
little faces, and enjoying each season’s 
change to a gay new costume. 


Their Characters and Costumes 


Who could resist Dashing Donald, the hand- 
some boy doll, in any of his three gay sporting 
suits or his surprise costume? 


Coy Clarabel with her bashful brown eyes, 
red lips and curly black hair would melt the 
heart of an iceberg. Nothing could be more 


Swift & Company, 


4109 Packers Ave., 


fetching than her red, blue and green costumes. 

Everyone loves Sweet Sylvia for her dewy 
violet eyes, and hair as golden as her nature. 
Ilow pretty she looks in her white, rose, blue 
and red costumes! 

As for Merry Myrtle, her brown hair and 
twinkling blue eyes are irresistible. In a pretty 
blue or pink or tan or scarlet costume she is 
sweet, 

Send for these calendars—daily they will re- 
mind you of the rare quality of 


Swift’s “Premium” Ham 
and Bacon 
r—— How to Get the Calendars — 


One doll with four costumes forming a com- 
plete calendar for 1917, will be sent to any address 
in the United States for 10c, in coin or stamps. 
or— Trade Mark end of five Swift's Premium” 

or—4 labels from Swift's Premium” Sliced Bacon 
cartons, 
or—4 covers from Brookfield Sausage cartons, 
or—6 Maxine Elliott Soap Wrappers, 
or—10 Wool Soap Wrappers. 
{If you live in Canada send ten cents extra on 
each doll ordered, to pay duty.]} 
NOTE:—All four dolls— with four costumes for each, mak- 
ing four complete calendars, sent for 40c or four times 
the number of labels or wrappers required for each doll. 


Chicago 


Boarding Houses I Have Me 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 


try to help others,”’ he said. ‘‘Our boarders 
will be our family. No man must ever feel 
lonely in our house.”’ 

That is why I can always drop in on the gay 
old house with its bright furnishings, its cheery 
living room and bounteous table, and find the 
same affectionate arms outstretched. ‘‘ Child, 
child,’”’ they greet me, “‘ you haven’t been home 
for along time! Your little room has been 
empty too long. Stay and enjoy life with us 
again.” 

The most fascinating thing about one’s fellow 
boarders is the fact that the drabbest soul there 
undoubtedly has had a more dramatic life than 
you could possibly find in the average home 
setting. This was impressed upon me keenly 
in an actors’ boarding house in Philadelphia. 
Our landlady was a little, spry body, whom you 
would scarcely suspect of being one of the 
greatest patrons of art, in its realest sense, in 
America. Letters, photographs, rare tributes 
from most of the famous actors, writers and 
opera singers of the day lined her walls, ex-votos 
from celebrities whom she had befriended in 
their dark days. To her came Richard Mans- 
field, unable to pay his board, and stayed on, 
buoyed up merely by her constant encourage- 
ment. 

In my little room itself a young girl had 
sobbed into her pillow the night the play in 
which she had a bit had failed. It was the 
landlady who not only canceled her unpaid 
rent but advanced her money to return to New 
York. There she had suddenly met a man of 
social position and great wealth, and she is 
to-day the wife of a diplomat whose prestige 
she is responsible for, owing to her rare tact. 
In the annual Christmas letter accompanying 
the handsome present to her old landlady, she 
always repeats: ‘What ability I may have to 
meet many sorts of people on their own ground 
and take an interest in the personal tastes of 
each, that ability I acquired in the best school 
for diplomacy—a boarding house.” 


O WONDER actors return to the funny 

old place year after year. You should have 
seen, as I did once, a matinée idol out in the 
kitchen cooking his own chops, a blue-checked 
apron draping his stunning physique. Beside 
him was the Shaksperian actress turning some 
pancakes “like mother used to make.’ A Jap- 
anese wrestler was reciting verse to the canary, 
and a moving-picture star trying to lasso the 
salt shaker with the clothesline. ‘‘Let them 
play,” Mrs. Z——— would say, laughing. ‘‘’ They 
deserve a good time.” 

With her rare tact she kept us all—German 
singers, Irish, English and French actors, Rus- 
sian musicians and Austrian dancers—from 
quarreling at a time when the brothers of these 
people were intrenched against one another. 
But she could be severe enough when the occa- 
sion demanded. Once, when the veteran Eng- 
lish actor began to tell, for the twentieth time 
that week, of his marvelous acting with Henry 
Irving in Hamlet, adding always, with his 
waistcoat puffing, “I was quite the mark of 
the play,’”” Mrs. Z——— fixed him with her eye. 
“When you played Hamlet with the late Sir 
Henry Irving,” she questioned crisply, ‘‘ what 
part did the late Sir Henry Irving play?” 

Perhaps there is no greater proof of the per- 
sonality of a landlady than a French boarding 
house—what is called a “pension.’”’ You find 
these institutions in France range from damp, 
crumbling old houses, filled with melancholy 


tourists, to salons where the wit and brilliancy 
of the continent meet merely because Madame 
is a magnet whom no reverses in life may affect. 

In the oldest part of Paris, almost shadowed 
by the Sorbonne itself, was the pension of 
Madame Chou, where I passed a merry spring- 
time amid gatherings that recalled to us all the 
great salon of Madame de Sévigné. Yet Ma- 
dame Chou had neither beauty, education nor 
money. She had one thing only, and that is the 
inexpressible attribute we call ‘‘ personality.” 
You climbed three long flights up to the pen- 
sion, which was merely two upper stories of a 
very old house with a courtyard far below, that 
we were privileged to use for our after-dinner 
coffee. It wasthen you would find the celebrities 
of Paris, sipping their demi-tasse, frequently 
refusing the sugar which they knew to be be- 
yond the purchase of Madame’s slim purse. I 
remember the evening a great bearded Russian 
replied to Madame’s question ‘‘Three lumps 
of sugar, please,’’ and how we all made a solid 
phalanx of our negatives. We replied one by 
one: ‘‘ No sugar for me this evening.” 

Madame’s reason for keeping the pension 
was one which only a woman of resource would 
have commanded. A poor girl without dot and 
with small education, she had besought heaven 
vainly for a husband until once, on a June day, 
it had opened the clouds, so to speak, and show- 
ered down old Monsieur C hou, a retired pro- 
fessor who could not better the fortunes of 
Madame, but who at least was a husband. The 
rest of life—its gayety, its friendships, its in- 
spirations— Madame made for herself by taking 
boarders. 


OU would have climbed more than the three 

very steep flights to have seen Madame’s 
smile as she said: ‘‘It is very wonderful, this 
power of having so many friends in your own 
house—friends whom you may help, enjoy, and 
so pass your life that would otherwise be of 
small value to anyone.” 

I have boarded, too, in another mansard 
room in Paris, one in no way distinguished 
from its roof neighbors except in the memory 
of a poor, ragged student who lived there when 
Napoleon could not even afford a clean shirt, 
save when kind Madame Sans Géne here 
brought his laundry, done free. How often L 
stood there, staring out of the tiny window that 
looked across at the glorious dome that glitters 
above the tomb of the greatest Emperor of 
France, once turned out of my little room be- 
cause he could not pay his board. 

I wish I had space to tell of the other strange 
boarding houses I have met; of the one in the 
Netherlands where my “jungfrau”’ would not 
allow me to open my window at night, saying: 
“T do not mind about you, but the night air 
might rot the furniture.” 

In Italy, England, Ireland, Germany and the 
four corners of America, every recollection of 
a country must for me have its true setting in 
those houses where I have felt myself, not an 
alien, but a friend with other friends about me 
to enrich the local flavor. If, then, you ever 
wish to be convinced that life is a law of com- 
pensation, that there is no kinder being made 
than one who has known trouble, that the 
greatest gift is the ability to recognize friends 
if you wish to believe, with Goethe, that true 
religion consists in a triple reverence for what 
is beyond us, the creatures round us and the 
faculties within us—young man and woman, 
go—board. 


Peacine 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 16) 


“Stop! Stop!” I begged. ‘Oh, stop quick, 
or you'll be sorry all your lives —— 

They were both so amazed that they fairly 
gaped at me. 

“Look at this awful room,”’ I ordered 
grimly—they stared at the black walnut and 
linoleum obediently—‘‘and think of how per- 
fectly awful it would be to have to think back 
to this as the scenery you had your first kiss 
in! When Pauline has the loveliest garden 
since Romeo and Juliet’s! And look at that 
horrible raincoat, and think of a whole trunk- 
ful of luscious things up in Pauline’s alcove; 
why, it’s a perfect insult to Cupid! It’sa- ” 
telephone’s insistent whir stopped 

my eloquence; it sounds awfully funny, 
maybe; but the funniest part of it was that I 
meant it! But before I was halfway across 
the room he had her in his arms. 

Julie’s laughing voice came over the wire: 
“Challenge you to swords or pistols for a duel 
to settle who has next chance at Bait! Roxy’s 
a good fencer, so | hope you choose the guns! 
Ask me why quick, for I’ve the grandest news 
ever! Momsie’s back from downtown with the 
fattest special delivery from Judy! Hal is so 
much better that they’re going to stay at 
Indian Lake only ten days more, and they 
want me to start instanter. I just have to go; 
you know I just have to.” 

““When, to-morrow?” I demanded. 

“Oh, not that quick, you old comet! Oh, 
Jannie, it isn’t raining hardly at all, lots of 
stars are most out, and it’s only half past nine! 
If I don’t have a party to talk it over I shall 
just smother to death, like ‘ Desdomdy’—you 
know Othello never choked her; he prob’ly just 
wouldn’t listen to her when she had to tell 
sumpin’. Oh, Jannie, I packed the ice eream 
all over, and there’s gallons of salad left, and 
you can make Roxy do anything you’ve a mind 


to—you know you can. Do coax her to hitch 
up Mariana and go taxi the whole bunch down 
here, so’s I can talk! Oh, Jannie, we could 
have a party, a real party to make up for the 
fizzle; and oh, Jannie, don’t you think maybe 
Pauline feels better now?” 

“T think Pauline feels very well indeedy,”’ I 
broke in on Julie’s incoherence. ‘‘I should say 
Pauline feels ——” 

There was a rush of skirts across the dining 
room; Pauline’s plump little hand went over 
my mouth, and a second later Holland Evans 
had grasped the receiver. 

“Hullo, Jule,” he called gayly. ‘Well, 
never mind why. Ask me down, too, will you? 
I'll beat it over and get dad’s car and ‘joy ride’ 
the whole bunch over. Sure, | mean it. And, 
Jule”—he reached out his arms and _ pulled 
Pauline beside him—‘‘do something nice for 
me: Turn on the moon in Pauline’s garden 
over by the wistaria arbor, please! Fergy 
doesn’t like the scenery around here! And ask 
Doctor Dawson and Mrs. Dawson to your 
party, and ask ? 


T WAS a heavenly party, the nicest party we 

ever had. The rain had absolutely ruined 
the decorations, and the salad was messy, and 
the salt had run into the ice cream! And we 
all looked perfect wrecks—all except Pauline! 
She sat at the head of the table, just radiant 
in—Holland’s cap and gown! And he sat on 
the arm of her chair in white flannels and made 
a perfectly gorgeous speech about all of us, 
wishing us the most miraculous futures—espe 
cially me. 

He lifted his goblet high, and winked: ‘‘ And 
may one January Rose Ferguson live long and 
—- every Fair-Jessica-ish night of her 
ife!” 

CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY HOME 
JOURNAL 
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See your dealers exhibit of Simmons Jjeds 


OUR LIFE 
IN BED 


cA “New (rra in Peds 


The new era in beds began with the dis- 
covery that they could be built of some- 
thing better. 


It was inevitable that such a discovery 
should be made by men who were already 
the world’s largest makers of beds. 


And their leadership demanded that to its 
perfection they devote the keenest energies 
of a vast organization skilled to know the 
best and to give the utmost. 


This they did. 

‘Today more than two million beds have 
been sold, of this material—a new steel, 
electrically welded. 


"EG. pat. OFF 


We say that it is a better material, for sev- 
eral reasons: 


It is lighter, sturdier, cleaner, more durable. 
It lends itself to the most delicate finish. 


It fashions into designs of infinite grace, 
which fit quietly into any surroundings 1n 
which you may place them, and become 
part of an appropriate whole. 


In the hands of foremost designers, we 
have created a wide variety of patterns from 
which you can choose a bed that will be as 
beautiful, as satisfying as any piece of fur- 
niture in your room, and more practical, 
more economical. 


Always buy a Simmons Spring for a Simmons Bed 


ACTORIES: 
§ Boston Richmond, Va. Cleveland 
ranch Warehouses at 7 New York Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
Buffalo Atlanta 


3est Makers of Metal Beds and Springs | 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Indianapolis St. Paul-Minneapolis Seattle San Francisco 
Detroit Chicago St. Louis Denver Portland, Ore. Los Angeles 
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LADY 


Famous 


“Curate” 


Costume 


Ay Hei | 


Mopet No. 31A5% 

Made in men’s-wear serge, in 
navy blue, dark brown or black; 
in gaberdine, in navy blue, brown, 
black or dark green; or in broad- 
cloth, in black, navy blue or dark 
green. Misses’ sizes, 16, 18 and q 
20 years. Women’s sizes, 32 to 
44 inches bust measure. It will 
take from twelve to fifteen days 
to make this model after your 13 
order is received. Delivery 1? 
charges prepaid by us. | 


Price, 5: OO d 


Side view \ 


Curate” 


GUARANTEE 


: This garment is sold with our 
unconditional guarantee. If your 
purchase is not entirely satisfac- 
tory in every detail, it will be 
exchanged to please you without 
charge. Or, if you prefer, your 
Z money will be refunded without 
question. The personal guaran- 
tee of Lady Duff-Gordon 
4 accompanies each garment, in ad- 
dition to ours. 


wwe 


Sax 


Skirt of 
The Curate’ 


IL.MOST austere in its beautiful simplicity, 

Curate’ is my favorite among all the designs I 
have ever made. It is the costume Lam recommending 
to the women of America as a standard style of street 
dress, Just as men have simple, plain street clothes that 
every man can wear. 

Any type of woman can wear ‘*’The Curate’? becom- 
ingly. The slender young girl is exceedingly attractive 
in it, the full-figured matron is quite as charming, and 
even the very stout figure will be made more graceful by 
its simple, straight lines. 

It is a practical all-the-year costume and will be quite 
as good for you to wear next spring as this winter. 
There have been many days, even in the summer, when 
I wore mine with a linen blouse, and found it none too 
warm. The skirt is comfortably full and perfectly plain 
except for the simple cloth buttons at the two side seams 
and the placket. A belt of the material finishes the waist- 
line, with a very narrow frill above it all around. The 


HERE has probably never been a costume designed which was better 

fitted than **'The Curate *’ to become the standard style of street dress 

for American women. Since the publication of our Portfolio of Lady 

Duff-Gordon’s Original Designs, her “‘Curate’’ costume has been 
adopted by women of taste and judgment in all parts of the country. 

Women in prosperous circumstances who have never been able to wear the 


kind of clothes they wanted, because they lived away from the cities, out of 


reach ; other women, who all their lives have been accustomed to good clothes, 
but have been obliged to pay extravagant prices for them; still other women 
of innate refinement, who have never been sure of just what they ought to 
wear—all these have found what they needed in these models of Lady 
Duff-Gordon’s. Young girls preparing bridal trousseaus, matrons in the busy 
whirl of social affairs, women upon whose hair Time has laid a silvering touch 


coat is quite long and very straight, and is lined with 
white silk throughout. 

‘The Curate’? can be made up as a collarless model to 
be worn with the collar of your blouse outside, or with 
detachable collar of organdy or silk. Or it may be made 
for you with a plain little mannish tailored collar of the 
material so the white collar will not be necessary. Worn 
with a smart hat, correct boots and gloves, The 
Curate’’ will make any woman well dressed for all street 
occasions. I should like every American woman to 
include **The Curate”? in her wardrobe. 


— they are all coming to our Lady Duff-Gordon Department with their clothes 
problems. And there those problems are being taken one by one and given 
a careful, personal, individual solution. 

What is your clothes problem? 

Perhaps the answer to it is in your copy of our Portfolio of Lady Duff- 
Gordon's Original Designs. If you have not had one, send today and see for 
yourself. These designs are for morning, afternoon and evening wear, indoor 
and street occasions, for figures of all types and for women of all ages. They 
are all original Lady Duftf-Gordon designs and priced from twenty to forty- 
five dollars. You’ve only to fill in the coupon below and mail it to our Chicago 
office (Sears, Roebuck and Co.) to get your copy of the Portfolio free. 
It contains also a beautiful reproduction of an autographed photograph of 
Lady Duff-Gordon, done in soft sepia tones and suitable for framing. 


We shall publish a spring and summer edition of our Portfolio of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Original Designs and shall hope to have it ready for mailing early in March. 


SEARS, ROKBUCK AND CO., Homan Avenue at Arthington Street, CHICAGO: 


Please send me, without charge, copy of Lady Duff-Gordon’s Fall and Winter Style Book and Autographed Photograph. 


Na me 


City 


Street Address. 
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honor to-night, and myself started to work on 
the same day in the same office of Serrell & 
Ferris. We had come from the same class in 
the university, where, during our Senior year, 
we had roomed together; and when we started 
work here we took rooms together on the North 
Side; and for four years our desks were side by 
side in the same office until we were promoted, 
simultaneously, to the dignity of little private 
rooms; then the rooms were side by side, with 
a door opening between. For two years more 
we worked and advanced together in the closest 
sort of companionship. That, gentlemen, was 
until about twelve years ago.” 

He halted a moment and looked down. He 
had not meant to show any emotion; he had 
tried to control himself to feel none; but his 
lips suddenly were very dry; and he took up 
a glass of water and drank a little before he 
could go on. Throughout the room there was 
the sound of chairs scraping on the floor as men 
leaned forward or drew a little nearer intently. 
Gerard’s breath was coming and going in gasps 
now; Andy recovered himself quickly. 

“Then we ceased to advance together,” he 
continued simply. His gaze, going over the 
room, caught Bowden’s for an instant, then 
steadily traveled on. “‘When the next promo- 
tion came it did not come to us both; it chose 
one of us and put him above the other. I need 
not tell you to which of us it came.” 


“T SUPPOSE—rather, I know—our friend- 
ship should have been strong enough to con- 
tinue through that. The fact that it did not, 
of course, was my fault. Six months later, 
when Leroy Gerard was promoted again and I 
was not, I left the employ of the company and 
sought work elsewhere; and from that time, 
as he continued to advance and I did not, we 
have seen very little of each other. The real- 
ization of how completely we had become 
estranged, after having been as close compan- 
ions as we once were, was what alarmed and 
astonished me so when I came here to-night. 
I had dropped out so that Mr. Maynard and 
the others of Leroy Gerard’s friends who made 
up the list for this dinner did not know that 
I ever had been Leroy’s closest friend; they 
would not have sent for me except by accident. 
“And I know—what you have seen—that he 
has been disturbed to-night because he must 
believe that this part I have this evening is 
hard for me; but I want him and you to know 
that I am only glad to be here. For if I were 
not here, he would be thinking about me this 
evening, and I could not have let him know 
how I have come to feel. For to-night and 
to-morrow morning when he takes his place in 
the president’s office—the place of which we 
both dreamed as young men—I want him to 
know that I, with the rest of you, congratulate 
him and wish him only well. Gentlemen, 
Leroy Gerard, our guest of honor!” 

The toastmaster sat down; and the guest of 
honor did not—as everyone expected—arise. 
He sat quict and so white and strange that 
Maynard, the host, bent about to gaze into his 
face; then Maynard jumped up. 

“For he’s a jolly good fellow, men!” he 
shouted. ‘‘Orchestra, there! Play it!” he 
called quickly. ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow,” 
he started the singing as the orchestra began 
to play and everyone stood up. ‘For he’s a 
jolly good fellow,” they sang, ‘which nobody 
can deny!” 

They sat down flushed and breathless; and 
at last Gerard got to his feet. Since Andy had 
finished speaking, and while they all were 
singing to Gerard, he had made some deter- 
mination, they saw, which had altered him. 
He was still quite white and, as he began to 
speak, he did not gaze directly at the guests for 
a minute or so; but he was entirely steady and 
stood straight; and spoke, not haltingly but 
with the deliberation of a man seeking the 
right phrase to say a difficult thing. 


a of you know, I think,” he said, “that 
this dinner was a complete surprise to me. 
I had made an engagement with my friend, 
Maynard, to have dinner with him here to-night 
and, upon arriving, I found, not just one of my 
friends, but many. I thank you all for coming 
and for the spirit in which you came. I do not 
want ‘you to feel that I am unappreciative of 
it or ungrateful when I tell you that, if I had 
known that you planned to give me this sort 
of testimonial, I would not have desired it. 

“That does not mean that I am sorry for 
anything about this occasion; on the contrary 
it has offered me an opportunity for doing the 
only thing which can ever make me happy in 
my new position, and which I would never 
have done if Providence had not brought Andy 
Conant and me together here this evening. 

“You have made this a very personal trib- 
ute indeed; and therefore you must not only 
excuse but even expect a very personal re- 
sponse from me. In fact, that is what some of 
you have asked either directly or by inference; 
you have expected me to speak about the 
significant events in my career which might be 
interesting or valuable to others; and I am 
going to tell you of one, and tell you the whole 
truth about it. 

‘‘Eighteen years ago this month, ladies and 
gentlemen’’—Gerard raised his eyes for a 
moment to the balcony —‘“‘Andrew Conant and 
I started together in the office of Serrell & 
Ferris. As he has told you, we had been very 


good companior that time and, for 
some six years we continued as 
close friends. Tt ur association came 
just twelve year: n this way: 

that time, you here may re- 
member and as 0 ‘ must have heard, 
there was a peri»! great difficulty in 
our line of busin tl were more or less 
prevalent certair es which have been 
described to you ight as dishonorable and 


‘The Thing rie Di 
[he [hing That He Did 
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which have since been changed—those prac- 
tices which I have been praised for having abol- 
ished. A sudden necessity arose for someone in 
our office to employ one of those practices for the 
protection of the company. The opportunity 
was put up first to Andrew Conant. 

“T describe it as an opportunity,’ Gerard 
continued slowly and distinctly, ‘because it 
offered advancement. It involved the signing 
of a misstatement, an untruth—a lie, to put it 
perfectly plainly; but one of the less harmful 
lies. The emergency which arose required that 
a subordinate in such a position as that which 
Conant and I then occupied should inventory 
certain stock in excess of the amount actually 
on hand. This false inventory would not, 
probably, do anyone harm; the company was 
solvent, merely temporarily embarrassed; the 
doctored inventory would be only a conven- 
ient expedient for obtaining accommodation 
needed; our firm, like others, had resorted to 
that expedient at different times before; it was 
more or less ‘recognized,’ as someone has said 
to-night; but Andrew Conant refused to have 
anything to do with it.” 

There was complete silence throughout the 
room as he halted; no one moved. Gerard 
felt the eyes of all centered upon him in amaze- 
ment; his gaze swept them almost absently in 
return. As had Andy’s the moment before, 
now Gerard’s glance caught Bowden’s, and 
Gerard, coming from his abstraction, inclined 
his head a little toward Bowden as though 
indicating that he recognized that he had 
Bowden’s particular attention and desired it. 
His gaze lifted then to the balcony, where he 
saw his wife, and his lips pressed tighter to- 
gether and his glance went on. It caught now 
the face of a girl with black hair, with cheeks 
very pale and with eyes very wide; Gerard, 
though he had not seen her before, knew her, 
and to her, too, he inclined his head a little as 
he had to Bowden; then he continued: 


“HE KNEW perfectly well what he was 
doing when he refused to do what he was 
asked,” Gerard said. ‘‘He knew that the re- 
quest made to him meant that his superiors had 
chosen him for their confidence; that, if he did 
as they asked him to, they would consider it 
a final proof of ‘loyalty’ to the company; he 
would be trusted from that time as a company 
man and offered advancement. He knew that, 
when he refused, it must be taken by his supe- 
riors as a criticism, a reflection upon them; he 
knew that they would not be bald enough to 
dismiss him at once for his refusal to do a dis- 
honest act, but that, sooner or later, some pre- 
text would be found to discharge him. However, 
he refused first and finally. I was then asked 
to do it; I did it. Almost immediately I was 
advanced above him; a little later I was pro 
moted again and he was discharged. 

“It meant to him not merely losing his 
position and much of the advantage of his long 
years of hard and conscientious work; it 
meant that he had to seek new employment 
under a very heavy handicap—a record of dis- 
missal, after six years’ service, with no ade- 
quate reason given. The company, of course, 
could not tell the true reason for dismissing 
him; and he would not. He would consider 
it making capital out of ordinary honesty; 
more than that, I know, he remained silent out 
of regard for me. He could not tell anyone 
what he had refused to do, you see, without at 
the same time betraying what I had done; and 
he would not do that. He preferred taking 
to his new position the shadow of something 
against him—the more damaging because it 
was indefinite. Fora couple of years, I believe, 
he held that position; then when opportunity 
came for advancement someone necded to 
know what was the matter with him at his first 
place. His record of work there showed that 
he was able, progressive, efficient; yet, for an 
entirely unstated reason, he suddenly had been 
discharged. His new firm distrusted him; he 
had to go elsewhere, only to have the same thing 
happen to him again; and then again. 

“There was no time during these later years, 
you understand, gentlemen, when a word from 
me would not have put everything right for 
him; but I did not give that word. Because it 
would be embarrassing to me, I told myself 
that the time was past when my speaking 
could do him any service; I tried to believe 
that he must, by this time, have lived my dis- 
honor down. But all these years it had been 
growing against him; and I would not face it. 
Only to-day, when asked concerning him, I kept 
silent and let him be put out of his position; 
that was only a few hours before he came here 
to do for me what you have seen him do 
to-night.” 


“C’O I THINK you can understand him and 

») me now and believe me when I tell you I 
thank God for this night; and when I tell you 
that, though Andrew Conant has been what 
men call a failure and though I have gained 
success, I would, if I could, change places with 
him. JI know that is not possible; but for this 
moment, at least, | may assume his place here 
before you and I must put him in mine. Gen- 
tlemen, as toastmaster for the moment, I ask 
you to rise to our guest of honor!” 

He stepped back, and, as everyone else on 
the floor got to his feet, he stood with his hand 
touching Andy’s shoulder. For some moments 
Andy had sat staring up at Leroy, transfixed, 
unable to move. A flush, at first, had flamed to 
his face; then he was pallid; and, as Gerard 
had continued, Andy’s head had fallen farther 
and farther forward so that no one now could 
see his face. 

Up in the balcony, though Gerard had not 
made the request, the women were standing 
also; and, at the end of the balcony nearest the 
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Prices 
Touring and 
Roadster $845 
Closed— Convertible 
Sedan $980 
Closed—Convertible 
Coupe $970 
F. O. B. Pontiac 


The Sensible Six 1s truly a won- 
derful car, in the opinion of 
women everywhere. 


Generously big but not unwieldy—it 
has comfortable roominess and 
beauty, but keeps within the limit 
of sensible weight. 

Its performance is little short of astonishing. 
On the hills or in bad going the powerful, 
ralve-in-head motor climbs and pulls in a 
way that delights even the veteran driver. 
And, in easy riding quality, the Sensible Six is a reve- 
lation. The long, semi-elliptic springs and over-size 
tires smooth out the roughest going. 

From every standpoint the Sensible Six is a great big 
value at the price. 

It’s a big car—a roomy car—a car of sensible operating 
cost— one that any woman may drive with ease, pleasure, 
comfort and safety. Send for our new booklet. 

The OAKLAND EIGHT at $1585 is a big, powerful 7-passenger, 


touring car for those who demand the utmost in speed, flexi- 
bility, and luxurious appointments. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
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THE THING THAT 5 
2 
HE DID ro 
(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47) Z ) 
speakers’ table, was standing a slight, dark- Burpee’s Seeds are grown not only to § 
haired girl, sobbing and with tears streaming sell but to grow again. ; : ? 
down her face. There was complete silence The fact that 1916, our fortieth anni- , 
in the room, so many heard the catch of her versary, proved to be our banner year, 
breath; and it was so surely for great joy that y shows that confidence in the House fla 
men’s eyes, undimmed before, suddenly went | of Burpee continues to grow just as ) T 
wet. _| surely as Burpee’s Seeds Grow. 2 
There was a door out of the banquet hall Al ° : » pe 
close behind the speakers’ table and Andy Each packet contains the result of ? 
gained this door almost before anyone was J our forty years of extensive operation 7 
aware that he was going; he went through and and intensive investigation. r liv 
shut it behind him. No one tried to follow him G 
from the room except one man who, not having ( 
sat at the speakers’ table, pushed quickly out 5 
another way and met him in the hall. _ 5 P 
There was a stairway from the balcony to . 2 
the banquet floor; it came down in a passage OR bevod Annuat 2 di 
back of the elevators which was not much 2 
used; so, when Andy gained its concealment, 
he was alone with Lydia there. 5 
“Why, dearie, dearie little girl; don’t cry! 5 
don’t cry!” he pleaded as he held her. “‘ Why, ; 2 J 
we—we haven’t time to cry, Lydia, you and I! 2 
If we’re going to be married we’ve got to 
hurry, dearie! I just—I just saw Bowden and { 
he wants us to start, as soon as we can, to ( 
Buenos Aires for the company. We're going 5 
as managers for the big new branch they’re ? fac 
starting down there. He just told me—he 2 G 
says, you see, that the directors have got to | WA. , 
confirm my appointment in the morning!”’ J 
( 
: 
\ ||/Burpee’s Annua 
O7 (CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) for 1917 
Mrs. Cushing smiled rather bitterly. ‘She could , The Leading American Seed Catalog | 
= for a Party Dress of any kind, is that intangible something known as STYLE not picture Albert writing poetry. That would | isbrighter, better and bigger than ever 
= y be too “sentimental” for these cold-blooded before. We have added twenty-two 
= Without style a social frock is as hopeless as Cinderella without a fairy god- young people. How much they missed —silly pages, making in all 204 pages, and 
= mother. But with style one may win the whole social world— including children! Henry suddenly underwent a kind of | best of all, you will find thirty Burpee 
= the Prince! deification in her mind. For all his weaknesses, Specialties illustrated in color. Never 
= he was far above any other man she knew. She 
= To assure your new frock really having style, see that it bears this label: : went to greet him with a strange new feeling before have we issued a catalog with 
= of gladness. so many accurate color illustrations. 
“Tm a bit late,”? he stammered as he kissed It is mailed free upon request. A 
her. post card will bring it. 
= 7 She fancied that he seemed a trifle nervous. Write for your copy today and mention 
z ; ha fifteen minutes. What in the world kept The Ladies’ Home Journal. 
four 
He smiled, with what, in anyone else, she 
= would have called ee “Tmpor- W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
tant business,” he murmured, without looking 1} . : 
D at her, Burpee Buildings Philadelphia 
; T S Ss Cc Ss She could have sworn that he was keeping 
something from her. The thought, of course, 


TRADE MARK REG. was absurd. Henry had never kept anything 
from her in his life. 
“Dinner is ready,” she said, for want of any- 


Three 
Generations 


4 ing else say. i 
Betty Wales, B. A., is a master designer. She specializes in school dresses, ba peg a watt.” he senile’ bes of American Women 
: shopping dresses, business dresses, afternoon dresses and social frocks—for selecting two cigars from his jar and putting 
: girls and youthful women. Models are youthfully simple, sweet, them in his pocket. “We're going out.” Roses supplied by the Painesville Nurseries 
' \ charming, quality to the last stitch, but the thing that makes them out?” she repeated, amazed. e —and they have not been disappointed. 
Yep!” He chuckled mysteriously. Hurry 


distinctly “‘Betty Wales” is their style-superiority. 


Storrs & Harrison Co’s 
Catalogue for 1917 


is now ready. It presents all the worthy nov- 
elties and old favorites in Flower and Vegetable 


up, my dear. Get your hat and come along. 
We'll catch the six-fifty-four.”’ 
Let Us Send You “Ploshkin” ¢ ips Heuscheld She turned and faced him. “Henry Cush- 


ing—whatever are y ?”’ she demanded. 
Send 20c (stamps or coin) for one of these funny little plaster statuettes. = He 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses Ten 


| Betty Wales Dressmakers, 105 Waldorf Bldg., New York = said: “Why—er—lI thought we’d have a little ROSES 
In Association with Goldman Costume Co. dinner at the Anchor, and then go up to the Park 
= — for the concert. They’re going to play some of 
nee if i HANOCVOTONOUOOLOUUODERGAUUOUOGUOULANONNGDONOOGENOLAOOGOQNQUOUTOTONOOGOUOGAOOGGAOUUOOUUICTTTONEOGRONNNEOOOUUOOMTOGOITUEUOASQUOTOOUALAMAOUUTEOOANATOOUU the old ones. I saw the bill to-day. ‘Over the The Storrs & Harrison (0. 
| Waves’ is one number. Remember—we used Rox 318 
FW We 100 Engraved Announcements, $5.40 Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, to dance to that?” 
ledding Invitations, $6.75,2 envelopes for each. es, Monologs, Dia- AY S: Pantomimes, “Of course I remember,” she cried. “But OHIO. 
p Eachadd'l 25,55c. Postpaid. 100En- | logs,Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, 
graved Calling ‘ Cards, $1.Writeforsamplesandcorrect | Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up Goods. we can t allorc 
forms. Royal Engraving Co,, 814-A Walnut St., Phila., Pa. | Large Catalog Free. T. 8, DENISON & CO., Dept. 37, Chicago ‘os Oh, hang expense,’’ he said cheerfully. i 
.et’s go to the poorhouse singing anyway.” 
“Hoosier Roses” FREE Tree i 
oosier KkOSeS rees — Roses —Vines sour 
small large lots at wholesale / 3 home and garden, direct from ery 
he orices. Catalon and Fruit get her hat. She could hear Henry whis- at one price, One million fruil and 
ant | : Book FREE. Green's Nursery Co. tling tunelessly at the foot of the stairs. 
Write for book. HOOSIER ROSE CO., Box 110, New Castle, Ind. | all Gt., Rochester, H. ¥. When = came down he kissed her—in TREES class stock, true to name TEN 
SSS : anyone else she would have called it —passion- free from disease, or moncy 
funded without question, 
ately. ie con 
give highest bank ref- 
I NGE “By crickety, you’re a better looking girl SHRUBS erences. Illustratedcatalogue CENTS 
| as Oak than any of your daughters!” he declared ROSES F EACH 
| urdy asUaKs with conviction. no 
Pot-grown rose bushes, on own roots, for But, Henry,” she pleaded, “ why oaaee POMONA NURSERIES, 142 Granger Ave., Dansville, N.Y. f | 
: everyone anywhere. Plant any time. Old 16) 
a | favorites and new and rare sorts, the Don’t di ully, my dear. We’llhave to hurry.” 
sg ITS FREE Several new Tr WRITE TODAY \\ cream of the world’s productions. At the station they had a moment before the mc 
“t > features. Contains valuable OF: “ Dingee Roses” known as the best train came in h 
a pol aboutthe ‘garden. anteed anywhere in rite Now, Henry Cushing, I want to know 
arge number of splendid new varieties. For ~ for a copy of Our “New Guide rhe isis ?’’ she dema > SEEDS 
lanes member of fora copy of Our “How Guide ll inded. ‘‘ Have We want every reader to test “HARRIS SEEDS 
Seeds, P and Trees. This book, FREE. Illustrates wonderful “ Din- 4 Pell’s hing!” THAT HUSTLE.” Send 10c. now—before you 
the best we have issued, the result o our expe rience gee Roses” in natural colors. It’s more ‘anc sanders ell’s doingsuchathing!’ yet —fo is < > acti > send you 
is yours, absolutely free. ence of the Oldestand Leading Rose Growersin America. A prac- 20 separate packets finest varieties—-one each—0O 
ry Ask for your copy today, before you forget it. tical work on rose and flower culture for theamateur. Describes aay hide In ithe world set you to galli- Beets, Carrot, Cabbage, Celery, Cucumber, . ttuce,C + _ — 
: 9 over 1000 varieties of rosesand other flowers and tells how to grow vanting like this?’ Muskmelon, ‘Watermelon, Onion, Parsley, Parsnip, ac 
(ER S SONS them, Edition limited. Established 1850. 70 Greenhouses, ow Heh his head ite boy ish, Salsify, Spinach, Tomato, Giant Mixed Poppies, 
Ss 2 <a THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 124, West Grove, Pa eta ¢ hung his head, quite boy- | Calendula, Cosmos; ‘also Children’s Botanical Garden, 
The Flower City ishly, she thought. Just happened to be a collection of flower seeds. With this colle we send 
, thinking that—well, that we’ve been getting bate check for 10c. and big catalogue of wor 
into a sort of rut, you know, and ——” HARRIS BROS. SEED CO., 124 Main Street, Mt. Pleasant, Mich, 
: ust then the train came in. cap priors 
; J a 
As they rose she noticed that he was carry- DOK 
ing a shabby bundle, wrapped in a crumpled Garden Lovers 
newspaper. ‘‘What have you there?” she 
4 i is the title of our 1917 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural pub- <e , 7 aree 
asked. Whether your grounds be larg 
; } j lication of the year—really a book of 208 pages, 32 colored plates and over 1000 photo His absent-mindedness still clung to him nee his | ak ‘ll help you 
j ig tual results without exaggeration. It is a mine of information or small this DooK will help you. 
A of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and embodies the results of 7° 5 LOG 
1 over seventy years of practical experience. To give this catalogue the largest possible : “Oh, that! e ou flustered me so, I forgot WAGNER’S GARDEN care se 
distribution we make the following unusual offer: it!” With a quick gesture he tore off the news- ro 
iS paper. They’re just some flowers I picked coal chi 
H Every Empty Envelope for you—that was what made me late—corn- - 9 Wagner Pari cane Co., Box 890, Sidney, Ohio thr 
«ae Counts As Cash F flowers—you used to be fond of them, you | ‘qu 
know.” Pas to 
4 Cents we will mail the catalogue . is the name of our fan ous book on rose cult 25 
Our Famous “HENDERSON” COLLECTION OF SEEDS the orchestra had Just finishec ne Maiden's roses—-the best for home planting in America poke 


Prayer,” Mr. Cushing became aware of sus- hem. A wond 
containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White Tipped ScarletRadish, bi 8 and tells how to grow them. A w 


iciouss semanati iswife. “Wh: published, It’s FREI 
Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in picious sounds emanating from his wife. “ What N Castle, In 4. 

scoupen envelope, which, yan emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent are you crying about?” he demanded. HELLER BROS. CC., Box 153, New 1 
casi) payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With the Henderson > ¢ ; ili is. * — 
Collection will be sent complete and detailed cultural directions. Her hand stole out until it found his. Oh, Big “The Profits i1 Poultry 2 MER: 

Henry, she sniffed, I—I—I’m so glad Tm Keeping” contains 17 

notyoung . . . and—andstartingin! They— Poultry pages of valu infor 

aisers 

they h-h-have so much to learn!” Book Cyphers ince 
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The Right 
Bran Dish 


Pettijohn’s is made as doctors 
want it. They want the bran in 
flake form to double its effect. 
They want it hidden in a dainty, so 
people won't omit it. 

Daily bran is essential to nght 
living. Even good cheer demands it. 
Good complexions too. 


For one week, start each day with 
Pettijohn’s. See how you like those 
days. Then drop it if you can. 


Rolled Wheat With Bran Flakes 


At grocers—15c per package. 


Also Pettijohn’s Flour —75 per cent patent 
flour with 25 per cent bran flakes. Use like 
Graham flour in any recipe. 25c per package. 


The Quaker OQals @mpany 


Chicago (1410) 


Cake R B k 
Fre Recipe Boo 
Don't fail to get this 36-p. bak- 
ing authority—simply send your grocer’s name. 
FREE Sample Package Swans Down Cake Flour 
—enough forone cake—sent for 6c to pay postage. 
Prove that this specially-prepared cake flour 
makes lighter, whiter, finer, more delicious 
cakes and pastries than you ever made before, 


For 19 years such cooks as Sarz 

Tyson Rorer have preterred ittoall 
| others. Convenient-size packages. 
| Clean, sanitary, wax paper cov- 
ered. All grocers. 4c worth 
| makes good-sized cake. 

Write today for FREE 
“Cake Secrets’ Book— 
give your grocer’s name. 


Piedmont Reduced 
Red Cedar Chest. Your choice of 75 styles a i Factory 
and designs sent on 15 days’ free trial. We p Prices. 


pay the freight. A Piedmont protects furs, woolens and Freight 
plumes from moths, mice, dust and damp. Distinctly beau- | Prepaid. 
tiful. Needed in every home. Lasts for generations. 
Finest Christmas, wedding or birthday gift at great saving. Write 
today for our great catalog and reduced prices—all postpaid free to you. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 78, Statesville, N. C. 


not only lessens the accumulation 
of tartar, but also sweetens the whole 
mouth by antiseptically cleansing 
the tissues. 

Highest Award 


Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


“Mum” 


(as easy to use as to say) 
neutralizes 
perspiration odors 


Just a touch after the bath and the full 
charm of womanly daintiness is preserved 
throughout the day or evening. Harmless 
to skin and clothing. 


25c—sold by 9 out of 10 drug- and department-stores. 
“MUM” MFG CO 1106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 
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the “Thrush of Boriquen.’’ Occasionally the 
Chinese noble nodded in appreciation of a fine 
passage. Lynn still looked on at the sea with 
face gray with anxiety. 

“Listen,” the mandarin called: ‘‘‘One 
night, when the moon of Boriquen rises and 
spangles the ocean with silver, I shall sail upon 
it in a caravel of sandalwood, chanting meas- 
ured sonnets, and leaning forward to embrace 
the white reflection I shall die—a fitting end 
for a great poet!’ That is worthy of Tu Fu, 
whom we call the god of verse.’ 

“T know this about his poetry,”’ Lynn barked 
back, his face suffused with anger, “‘that he 
will never write another line from the moment 
I set eye on him, for I shall kill him. So help 
me heaven!”’ 

“That is assured,’ the mandarin replied 
gently, and returned to reading his book. 

Lynn ground his teeth with rage as he re- 
membered what had happened since his land- 
ing in San Juan hardly two hours before. He 
had come up the harbor with a brave show of 
white sail, skimming over the water like a swal- 
low. He had hoped Constance Durrow would 
see and relent toward him. He had been look- 
ing for her as they drew up to the stone wharf, 
even though he had no reason to expect her. 
He sprang from the bows to the pier. 


HERE confronted him the vast, pillar-like 

form of Lieng-hsin, the Boxer leader, fol- 
lowed by his servant, laden with two gun cases. 
“Are you prepared to leave this minute for a 
four-day trip?” he asked Lynn. 

“Yes, but de 

The Manchu cut him short. ‘‘Get in, Wah 
Lee,” he directed. He stepped into the cock- 
pit. ‘Your young friend, Miss Durrow,’’ he 
explained, ‘‘left this morning alone, except for 
a maid, with the Porto Rican poet to discover 
Bimini also. The man is an exceedingly good 
poet, but he has eccentricities. I propose that 
we should follow after to see that she is neither 
bored—nor annoyed.” 

“Miss Durrow left this morning?”’? Lynn 
looked blank. ‘‘Alone? With that scoundrel?” 

“This morning,” the Manchu repeated. He 
leaned back in the cockpit and lit a cigar. “At 
daybreak.” 

Lynn leaped on board with an oath. He 
turned on the gaping hands. ‘‘Push off!” he 
shouted. “Full speed ahead and up-sail. Do 
you hear? Up-sail and out!” 

The yacht had torn past the black, diminu- 


tive Dominican gunboat lying peacefully in ~ 


the harbor, the trim revenue cutter battered 
by her long voyage from Hawaii, past the in- 
terned liners and the rakish Chilean barken- 
tines. 

Lynn turned to the mandarin in his flat, 
direct manner. ‘‘Why are you coming with 
me?”’ he asked. 

“T am coming with you,’’ Lieng-hsin an- 
swered, ‘‘because I owe you something for a 
very bad half-hour you probably remember; 
because I like the little lady who was brave 
enough to enter and defy the whole Society of 
the Mailed Fist, which very few people have 
done and lived; and because you are a man in 
a temper, and hardly able to think clearly.” 

He leaned back with his fingers in the pages 
of the “Thrush’s” book. He eased his great 
horn spectacles about his ears. 

“For example,” he asked softly, “what 
course are you prepared to sail?” 

“Back the way I came,” Lynn answered. 
“The boat must have passed us at dawn.” 

“That, I think,’ the Manchu laughed, 
“would be a false move. De Azala would 
hardly take the chance of meeting you. He 
would go in the opposite direction, due west. 
He would make for the place it would be hard- 
est to bring him back from—that would be 
Hayti or San Domingo. He would also choose 
an accessible and not very populous port. 
There is an island south of Domingo, called 
Saona; that would hit his requirements, I 
think. Yes, I don’t think you can be far wrong 
in heading for Saona; he would have brains 
enough to choose that.” 

The quartermaster hung undecided over the 
wheel. 

Lynn thought for a minute. Again he drove 
his fist into his palm. ‘‘West sou’west!” he 
snapped. ‘‘Hold her to it!” 

They swung about in a segment of pearl 
foam. 

In front of them, across the waters the sun 
shone in a subdued red, like fields of clover. 
Waves lilted as they came toward them in a 
harmonious, plashing croon. 


oo ALL night they tore through the blue 
Caribbean like a Gulf storm, the water 
pouring over the gunwale in a swift torrent, 
masts creaking, the gas exhaust barking like a 
roused dog. Forward the hatchet-faced boat- 
swain shot the acetylene searchlight over the 
water like a hunter’s spear, his teeth bared 
with the excitement of the chase, his eyes roll- 
ing. Crouching to port and holding on as the 
yacht heeled to the swell, Lynn swept the 
waves with his night glasses. The steersman 
was tense at his wheel. Even the mandarin’s 
yellow serving man raised his nostrils like a 
bloodhound. Only the Manchu was imper- 
turbable as he sat reading his book by the 
swinging lamp. Occasionally he would close it 
and look at Lynn. 

“You know,” he said suddenly, ‘‘that Ponce 
de Leon did at length discover Bimini and the 
Fountain of Youth.” 

“T think you’re wrong.” Lynn shook his 
head. 

“No, I am right,” the mandarin persisted. 
“He found, as he was about to die, that he had 
known it nearly two-score years before. Do 
you know the manuscript of the Spanish priest 
which he used in his search? There is some- 
thing written on it.” 


“Some sentiment about a man’s heart being 
Bimini and the Fountain of Youth in it, and 
about a woman opening it for him,’’ Lynn said 
impatiently. ‘‘ Nonsense!” 

““Nonsense?”’ Lieng-hsin smiled. ‘‘A deep 
stream is shallow until one wades in it,’’’ he 
quoted; ‘‘‘an old man is a wiseacre until he is 
shown to be a fool.’”’ 

But Lynn was in no mood for vague, polite 
discussion. His eyes were bloodshot now, and 
his face was wet from the flying spray. He 
made his way forward through the rigging and 
looked out from the bow. Dimly in imagina- 
tion he saw the brown form of the ‘“‘Thrush”’ 
before him, and his right hand went to the left 
side of his belt where he had strapped on his 
heavy navy revolver. The feelings in him were 
too bitter for that, he felt. He wanted some- 
thing with more fight to it, and his hand crept 
back to the right-hand side, where his sheath 
knife hung in its chamois scabbard. 


AWN came, and then morning, with a fresh 

breeze and a tang of salt in the air—a morn- 
ing that seemed like a miniature spring. The 
yacht still flashed ahead. 

A tinge of gray was in Lynn’s tanned face, 
and it had sunk into heavy lines. Even the 
hawk-faced boatswain seemed beatenly tired, 
and the white-haired quartermaster had lost 
his eternal smile. Only the Manchu remained 
calm and fresh as ever as he clambered up 
from the little cabin and began reading again. 
He was on the last poem but one. 

“This ‘Thrush’ is a genuine poet,’’ he told 
Lynn. ‘Here is a sonnet which compares 
Porto Rico to a carved emerald in the signet 
ring of God.’’ 

But Lynn had no time for poetry. He still 
swept the sea with glasses, and held on to the 
rigging with tense, white-knuckled hands. 

The Manchu turned to the last poem in 
the book, ‘‘The Old Age of Ramon Bolivar.” 
He settled his spectacles and began reading in- 
tently, with a light of deep appreciation on his 
face. 

Lynn’s jaws suddenly snapped. “I’ve got 
it!’ he shouted, and slapped his thigh. 

Two dirty white dots appeared southward, 
peeping over the horizon like bushes over a 
wall. They grew larger and resolved them- 
selves into the angular tops of sails. 

“Tf it’s a two-masted schooner,” said the 
Manchu, “‘that’s it.””, He went on reading his 
book. 

‘““Mark for the sail to sou’west!” Lynn 
shouted exultantly to the steersman. ‘Shake 
out a reef!”’ he ordered the hands. ‘Pile on 
every drop you’ve got!” he called to the man 
at the engine. Ile moved about the bow like 
a dog straining at the leash. 

The exhaust broke into a staccato frenzy. 
The sails swung over to the wind as if they 
had been pushed aside by a giant’s hand. The 
sails rose on the horizon. The lines of the 
schooner began to show up rakish and black. 

The Manchu glanced across the waves for a 
moment, nodded, and returned to his book. 
Presently he took off his glasses and polished 
the crystals, his brow furrowed as he thought 
over the lines he had just read. ‘ Po-Chii-i, 
the ‘Tenderest Singer,’ might have written 
them,” he said aloud to himself. ‘‘They are 
magnificent.” 

The breeze was falling off and the sails slack- 
ing. The schooner to the south of them seemed 
becalmed. Already they could distinguish bow- 
sprit and hull, and the bulk of the cabin hatch 
and the high Spanish rudder. 

Wah Lee, the Chinese attendant, began 
opening the gun cases. He brought out a short 
Springfield rifle. 

The mandarin looked at him over the horn 
rims of his glasses. ‘‘ No, not the Springfield,” 
he directed. ‘‘Use the Ross.” 

Forward in the bow Lynn was crouching 
like a panther preparing to jump. He fumbled 
at his belt where knife and revolver hung. He 
snapped his fingers impatiently, as to a dog. 

The sail cracked to the falling wind, and the 
hands began reefing in. The noise of the whir- 
ring propeller and churning foam splashed like 
a waterfall. They could see faint, minute fig- 
ures clustered about the taffrail of the schooner 
now, like a child’s tin toys. 


\V AH LEE began methodically loading the 
‘VY magazine of the Rossrifle. The mandarin 
read on. 

The figures on the stern of the schooner re- 
solved themselves into separate entities with 
every driving foot the yacht forged ahead. 

As Lynn leaned crouching forward, with the 
wind and spray lashing into his face, he felt a 
savage desire to jump overboard and swim 
toward the bark with long, swinging, trudgen 
strokes. What had become of her? he was ask- 
ing himself blindly. How was she? Perhaps 
she wouldn’t want to go back with him. By 
heaven, she should! he swore aloud to himself. 
After he had finished with the ‘‘Thrush”’ he 
would make her come on board, if he had to 
drag her there. 

The black schooner was nearer every instant 
now. Lynn could see the faces dimly at the 
stern—black faces with occasional brown ones, 
and one tanned one that he felt somehow was 
that of the ‘Thrush of Boriquen.” The fig- 
ure with the tanned face disappeared for an 
instant, and reappeared with something long 
and slender in its hands. It leaned over the 
rail. The schooner was hardly four hundred 
yards away. 

“T wish he wouldn’t stand up there in that 
ridiculous way,” the mandarin complained to 
himself as he watched Lynn perfectly outlined 
against the stretch of white sail. 

Something sang through the air like a hum- 
ming wasp. There was a faint puff of smoke 
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Ivers & Pond 
PIANOS 


Perhaps best of all our line, the smallest 
and least expensive upright, shown above, 
typifies the Jvers & Pond ideal. Not a dol- 
lar spent upon it for display—nor yet a 
dollar spared which could add to its delight- 
ful tone quality, structural integrity, or 
durability. It must bear the Jvers & Pond 
name worthily or not at all. Over 400 lead- 
ing Educational Institutions and 60,000 pri- 
vate purchasers have bought /Jvers & Pond 
Pianos with this assurance. In your own 
interest, before buying, write for our cata- 
logue, and latest information. 


(? How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from 
the factory on approval. The piano must 
please or it returns at our expense for Rail- 
road freights. Liberal allowance for old pianos 
in exchange. Attractive easy payment plans. 


Fill Out and Send This Coupon to 
IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mail me your new catalogue and valuable 
information to buyers. 


Your Sewing Machine 


3-in-One Oil protects the delicate working parts. 
Prevents clogging up and excessive friction, 
which cause a sewing machine to run hard and 
wear out prematurely. 


e 
3-in-One 
makes any sewing machine run wonderfully 
easy. It’s light enough to flow to the very 
bottom of the deepest bearing, yet has sufficient 
viscosity to stay in the mechanism and give long, 
efficient service. 


Unlike the many so-called “‘fish oils’’, 3-in-One 
never gums or dries out. Gathers no dust or lint. 
Instead, it actually works out any dirt that has collected 
in the bearings. Keeps them bright and clean. 
Use 3-in-One to polish the wooden case of your 
machine. Restores the freshness—preserves 

the wood. Use it on the nickel and metal 
rarts—prevents rust and tarnish. 3 in-One 

is sold at all stores—in 25c Handy Oil 

Cans and in 10c, 25¢ and 50c bottles. = 


FREE —Sample of 3-in-One and |“andy Oil Ca 
Dictionary of Uses sent free. = 


3-in-One Oil Co., 
42CVS. Broadway, 


New Yor 


BECOME 
A NURSE 


E have trained thou- 

sands of women in 
their own homes to earn 
$10 to $25 a week as nurses. 
Send for “How I Became 
a Nurse’’—248 pages with 
actual experiences. 48 
illustrated lesson pages free. 


Sixteenth Year. 
The Chautauqua School 
of Nursing 
315 Main St., Jamestown, N.Y. 


WE WANT RELIABLE AGENTS to show our beau- 

tiful and exclusive line of Shirt Waist 
and Suit Materials, Handkerchiefs, etc. This is an exceptional 
opportunity for you. Excellent territory. No experience required.Sam- 
ples FREE, Mitchell & Church Co., 366 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


ALWAYS FRESH 
.NDARD IMPORTED O 


t of d SA 
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: 
This Chest FREE | 
Use This Chest | 
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POWDER PASTE | 
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] 
For Free Book 25 West 36°St. 
V LANe Bryant New York 
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Special 
Uses 


Besides being 
of untold value 
in relieving pain 
through the me- 
dium of heat,the 
Whitall Tatum Special” 
Water Bottle may be filled 
with ice-cold water and 
applied to affected parts for 
the relief of headache, sore 
throat,tonsilitis nose bled, 
hiccoughs, fever, infamma- 
tory conditions, etc. 


‘“‘Use the Hot Water 
Bottle Until I Arrive” 


When suddenly taken ill, 
will alleviate pain during the anxious moments 
while the doctor is on the way. 
critical need a 


Whitall Tatum 


WATER BOTTLE 


is worth its weight in gold. 

cause it is reinforced where the most strain comes. 
You can depend upon always finding the stopper 
with the bottle, because it is chained on. 

The two-year guarantee stamped on the bottle for your pro- 
tection, the extra piece of rubber at the shoulder, the strong rub- 
ber binding and metal eyelet —are mighty strong reasons why 
you should buy a Whitall ‘l'atum “‘Special.’’ Sold by druggists. 


If not obtainable at your druggist's, write us. 


No. 2. Two-Quart, $2.00; 
West of Mississppi, $2.25. 
Several colors—othersizes. 


Write for booklet on care of water bottle. 


WHITALL TATUM COMPANY 


New York and 


\“Svorses 


your water bottle 


In times of 


“SPECIAL” 


(Maroon Rubber) 


It will not leak, be- 


Stand 
On It 


without making 
it leak. That is 
because it is 
made from 
strong, durable 
rubber—cured 
by our own pro- 
ess. And you 
won't have to 
bring this bottle 
back, because it 
almost always 
outwears its 
guarantee by 
from one to five 


Ay years. 


Pineapple Pie—2 cups 
Grated Hawaiian Canned 
Pineapple, drain off most 
of the juice, add 2 table- 
spoons lemon juice and 
sweeten to taste; then add 
1 tablespoon of flour and 
3 well-beaten eggs, bake 
with upper and under crust 
as for apple pie. 


Garland Building 


Ask Your Grocer 


for Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Canned Pineapple and 
see for yourself what delicious ice cream, ices, sherbets, 
sundaes, shortcake, pies, salads and desserts can be made from it. 
is nothing better than real, home-made Pineapple Pie when baked with 
Crushed or Grated Hawaiian Canned Pineapple. The rich, syrupy filling 
has all the delightful flavor possessed only by the perfectly ripened fruit. 


comes to you in sanitary, air-sealed cans—packed the day it was picked in 
the fields of Hawaii. Try these recipes—they are economical, time-saving and good. 


ASSOCIATION OF HAWAIIAN PINEAPPLE PACKERS 


~~ 


There 


Crushed or Grated 


Pineapple Shortcake— Pineapple Salad — Drain off 
Make a rich biscuit slight- the juice of a can of Hawaiian 
ly sweetened and bake in Pineapple; heat to boiling and 
two parts or a round cake add 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
fully an inch thick. If the and half the contents of a box 
latter, split while hot and of gelatine soaked in cold water 
butter. For the filling use —then strain and when nearly 
Crushed Hawaiian Canned cold stir in the Grated Hawaiian 
Pineapple. Before filling, Pineapple and turn into indi- 
drain off the surplus juice vidual molds. Serve on lettuce 
and use it with whipped leaves garnished with mayonnaise 
cream as a sauce. and cherries or strawberries. 


In Several Sizes 


Chicago 


‘The Island of Youth 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 49) 


from the stern of the schooner. The hands on 
the yacht crouched against the boom of the 
mainmast. 

They flashed a hundred yards nearer. Again 
the figure leaned over the stern of the schooner. 
‘There was a sharp crack and a hole appeared 
in the canvas three feet from where Lynn was 
standing. The mandarin took one last look 
at his volume. Lynn drew his huge navy 
revolver with a snap; he balanced it in his fist. 

The mandarin looked toward the schooner. 
“Yes, that is the poet,’ he nodded. 

T hey could nearly distinguish the“ Thrush’s ” 
features by now. There was a crack of split- 
ting wood and white chips flew from the main- 
mast. 

The mandarin closed the volume and stood 
up. He watched Lynn drop to one knee with 
his revolver in readiness. ‘It is not good for a 
woman to see her future husband kill a man,” 
he said to himself. He took one last look at the 
gold name on the blue volume. ‘‘It’s a pity,” 
he murmured; ‘sucha good poet!” 

He looked to where the ‘“‘ Thrush” was lean- 
ing far over the taffrail, cheek cuddled to the 
lock of his rifle, taking long and elaborate aim. 
The Manchu turned to the crouching China- 
man at his feet. ‘‘ Kill him, Wah Lee,”’ he said. 

The stocky Mongol dropped to one knee and 
raised his piece to his cheek with the precision 
of a sharpshooter. For a moment he glanced 
down the sights. His yellow finger crooked. 
There wasa crack, a flash and a puff of smoke. 

The ‘“‘Thrush’s” gun fell from his hands. 
Ife seemed to go limp, like a badly filled bag. 
His hands wavered out, he slid forward, then 
slowly, grotesquely, he dived, like a comic 
exhibition in a pool. 

Lynn swung around; the revolver sagged in 
his hand. ‘‘What the ——-” he began. 

“Tam sorry,” Lieng-hsin said suavely; “but 
it’s much better so.” 

He threw the blue volume overboard. 

The man at the engine throttled down as they 
swung in. The white-headed quartermaster 
gave a deft flick to the wheel. For an instant 
the vessels nearly touched. Lynn sprang for- 
ward like a catamount. He caught the rigging 
and swung on the deck of the schooner. Fora 
moment he glared at the terrified black faces 
in the stern. 

‘“‘Where is —— 
lowed, 


Where is ———” he bel- 


Someone pointed forward. 
the deck to the bow. 

There was a white figure against the rail, 
shrinking back to it—white-faced and gaunt- 
eyed—while a negro maid cowered against her 
skirts. 

With one sweep Lynn caught the figure up 
in his arms. 

She looked at him a moment, trembling. 
Then suddenly her hands went about his neck 
in a viselike grip. “Oh, John Lynn!” she 
sobbed. 


He rushed along 


HEY sat together, very still and very 
happy, on the narrow bench that circled 
the cockpit. 

The exhaust no longer coughed and sput- 
tered; the sails no more bulged forward under 
press "of wind. Very gently the yacht drifted 
along, the waves making a little clicking noise 
against the sides. An opalescent moon hung 
shapelessly in the sky, and the stars stood out 
in faint white myriads and battalions. And 
the sea was a field of glory. 

“But you never found Bimini,” she said. 

“T don’t want Bimini any longer.” He 
laughed low. ‘‘I am happy. I want no Foun- 
tain of Youth any longer. I feel remade.” 

‘*And I want nothing in the world,” she an- 
swered. 

There was a moment of silence. 

Suddenly he stood up with the old familiar 
gesture, right fist crashing into left palm. “ By 
George!” he burst out. 

‘*What is it?”’ she asked, a little frightened. 

“Do you remember,” he said, “that old 
manuscript of Ponce de Leon’s, with what was 
scrawled in the margin: ‘And in every man’s 
heart there’ is Bimini, and the Fountain of 
Youth ——’” 

‘““*And the hand of a woman shall unseal 
it,’’”’ she finished for him, “‘and make the 
spring to flow.’” 

He was silent again for a moment, while her 
fingers lingered caressingly over the scar on his 
right hand. 

have found Bimini,” 
looked at her. 

And he turned away from her—for he was 
new to love yet—lest she should discover the 
moisture in his eyes. 


he said huskily as he 


THE END 


Red Pepper’s Patients 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 22) 


Back at the church he watched with intense 
satisfaction Miss Anne Linton’s descent of the 
dusty steps. The September sunshine was 
hazily bright, the air was warmly caressing, 
and there were several hours ahead containing 
such an opportunity as he had not yet had to 
try at finding out the things he had wanted to 
know. Not this girl’s circumstances—though 
he would be interested in that topic—not any 
affairs of hers which she should not choose to 
tell him; but the future relationship between 
herself and him—this he must establish upon 
some sort of definite basis, if it were possible. 

Out through the crowded streets into the 
suburbs, on beyond these to the open country, 
the car took its way with as much haste as was 
compatible with necessary caution. Once on 
the open road, however, and well away, King 
paid small attention to covering distance. In- 
deed, when they had reached a certain wooded 
district, picturesque after the fashion of the 
semimountainous country of that part of the 
state, he let his car idle after a fashion most un- 
accustomed with him. 

And now he and Anne Linton were talking 
as they never had had the chance to talk before, 
and they were exploring each other’s minds 
with the zest of those who have many tastes in 
common. King was confirming that of which 
he had been convinced by her letters, that she 
was thoroughly educated, and that she had 
read and thought along lines which had in- 
tensely interested him ever since he had reached 
the thinking age. To his delight he found that 
she could hold her own in an argument with as 
close reasoning, as logical deduction, as keen 
interpretation as any young man he knew, and 
with it all she showed a certain quality of ap- 
preciation of his own side of the question which 
delighted him, because it proved that she pos- 
sessed that most desirable power—rare among 
those of her sex as he knew them—the ability 
to hold herself free from undue bias. 


ET she proved herself a very girl none the 
less by suddenly crying out at sight of cer- 
tain tall masses of shell-pink flowers growing 
by the roadside in a shady nook, and by in- 
sisting on getting out to pick them for herself. 

“It’s so much more fun,” she said, ‘‘ to choose 
one’s own than to watch a man picking all the 
poorest blossoms and leaving the best.” 

“Ts that what we do?” King asked, his eyes 
feasting upon the sight of her as she filled her 
arms with the gay masses, her face eager with 
her pleasure in them. 

“Yes, indeed. Or else you get out a jack- 
knife and hack off great handfuls of them at 
once, and bring them back all bleeding from 
your ruthless attack.” 

“T see. And you gather them delicately, so 
they don’t mind, I suppose. Yet—I was given 
to understand that ‘Susquehanna’ died first. 
I’ve always wondered what you did to her. I’d 
banked on her as the huskiest of the lot.” 

She flashed a quick look at him, compounded 
of surprise, mirth, and something else whose 
nature he could not guess. ‘“‘Susquehanna’ 
was certainly a wonderful rose,”’ she admitted. 


“Vet only next morning she 
drooping. I know, because I received a report 
from her. And I lost my wager. 

““You should have known better,”’ she said 
demurely, her head bent over her armful of 
flowers, ‘“‘than to make a wager on the life of a 
rose sent to a girl who was just coming back 
to life herself.” 

“You weren’t so gentle with ‘Susquehanna,’ 
then, I take it, as you are with those wild things 
you have there.” 

“T was not gentle with her at all.”” Anne 
lifted her head with a mischievously merry look. 
“Tf you must know—I kissed her—hard!” 

“Ah!” Jordan King sat back, laughing, 
with suddenly rising color. ‘I thought as 
much. But I suppose I’m to take it that you 
did it solely because she was ‘Susquehanna ’— 
not because — 

““Certainly because she was her lovely self, 
cool and sweet and a glorious color, and she 
reminded me—of other roses I had known. 
Flowers to a convalescent are only just a lit- 
tle less reviving than food. ‘Susquehanna’ 
cheered me on toward victory.” 


on 


‘Then she died happy, I’m sure.” 


was sadly 


E WOULD have enjoyed keeping it up 

with nonsense of this pleasurable sort, but 
as soon as Anne was back in the car she had 
somehow turned him aside upon quite different 
ground, just how he could not tell. He found 
himself led on to talk about his work, and he 
could not discover in her questioning a trace of 
anything but genuine interest. No man, how- 
ever modest about himself, finds it altogether 
distressing to have to tell a charming girl some 
of his more thrilling experiences. In the days 
of his early apprenticeship King had spent 
many months with a contracting engineer of 
reputation in a wild and even dangerous 
country, and the young man’s memory was full 
of the adventures connected with this period. 
In contrast with his present work, it formed a 
chapter in his history to which it thrilled him 
even yet to turn back, and at Anne’s request 
he was soon launched upon it. 

So the afternoon passed amidst the sights 
and sounds of the September country. And 
now and again they stopped to look at some 
fine view from a commanding height, or flew 
gayly down some inviting stretch of smooth 
road. By and by they were at an old inn, well 
Me upon ‘the top of the world, which King had 

had in mind from the start, and to which he 
had taken time, an hour before, to telephone 
and order things he had hoped she would like. 
When the two sat down at a table in a quiet 
corner, there were flowers and shining silver 
upon a snowy cloth, and the food which fol- 
lowed was deliciously cooked, sustaining the 
reputation the place had among motorists. 
And in the very way in which Anne Linton 
filled her position opposite Jordan King was 
further proof that, in spite of all evidence to the 
contrary, she belonged to his class. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY 
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Star Ham Quality is Typical of all Armour 
Oval Label Products! 


TAR Ham illustrates Armour Oval Label excel- 
lence—exemplifies Armour’s constant aim to 
have each Oval Label Product reach the high- 

est state of perfection. 


The Stockinet Covering in which Star Ham is smoked, 
thus intensifying its flavor through thorough juice- 
retention, is only one indication of the Armour 
care in food preparation. 


Through conscientious supervision of the product, 
from the time it is collected until prepared and 
labeled, Armour has advanced the standards of pure 
food supply far beyond anything legislation could 
ever have accomplished or required. 


Armour sees that the best ts shipped in the best condition, 
and that it is kept perfect/y under ideal temperatures 
in Armour Branch Houses. Thus your dealer 


can offer you, in Armour Products, the /Azghest 
qualities. 


Such efficiency, backed by volume, 


A® MOUR 4x» COMPANY 


makes for economy and fairest prices to consumers— 
a safeguard of both welfare and pocketbook. 


Remember, “op grades of each Armour Product are 
marked so you can distinguish them—identified by 
Armour’s Oval Label, which is both a ¢rade-mark 
and a grade-mark, enabling you to select both grade 
and value. ‘To be sure, fook for it when you buy. 


This famous label, which marks Star Stockinet Ham, 
pictured here, also appears on Armour’s Grape 
Juice, “Simon Pure’’ Leaf Lard, Pack- 
age Foods (over 100 in all), Cloverbloom Butter, 
Devonshire Farm Style Sausage, Glendale (natural 
color) and Silver Churn (white) Oleomargarines. 


No matter where you buy them, regardless of from 
what class or size of store, Armour’s Oval Label 
Products always offer the highest standard of pure 
food value. Better dealers everywhere who sell 
Armour’s Oval Label Products show the Armour 
Oval Label on their store fronts. 
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Your Grandfather Knew 
These Rubber Footwear 


Trade Marks 


he bought a new pair 
of rubber boots, the thing 
he was most particular about was 
to see that one of these trade 


marks was plainly stamped on 
each boot. 


Their names are names to con- 
jure with; each one of them 
represents a modest beginning, 
remarkable growth, a continuous 
record of quality production, 
coupled with honorable tradition. 


The thought of making any 
article in any way or from any 
materials that were not the very 
best for the purpose would never 
have occurred to any of these 
great manufacturers. 


To-day, these same trade marks 
are on good rubber footwear for 
your guidance in buying. Only 
an expert can distinguish good 
from poor rubber foojtwear by 
external appearance and _ touch. 
Thus it becomes a matter of self- 
interest and self-protection for you 
to make certain that any rubber 
footwear you buy is marked with 
one of these famous brands. 


Seventy-four years of suc- 
cessful manufacturing and the 
experience of forty-seven great 
factories are back of every pair 
of rubber shoes, overshoes, arc- 
tics, boots, etc., produced by the 
United States Rubber Cornpany, 
the largest rubber manufacturer 
in the world. 


Rubbers that fit wear twice as long as rubbers that do not fit 


United States Rubber Company 


No Buttons No Trouble 


Babies and little children are sensitive to cold—-warm 
clothing is essential to health. And the snug-fitting Rubens, 
double thick over chest and stomach, is the warmest baby 
garment made. It keeps baby safe/y warm in all temperatures 
—comfortable in healthfully ventilated rooms and during the ‘ 
daily outdoor nap and outing. 


4 


Sizes for any age from birth. Made in cotton, wool, merino 
and silk. Also in silk and wool. Prices from 25c up. * Sold 
direct where dealers can’t supply. Ask us for pictures, 
sizes and prices. 


Also Union Suits 


with only ¢wo buttons, for children up to 10 years. 
Made in cotton, all wool and merino from 75c up. 


RUBENS & MARBLE, Inc., 20 N. Market St., Chicago <& Oo 


THE GIRLS’ CLUB. 

With One Idea: 
To Make Money 


{ 
/\ 


UST as many daysas there are fingers on this 

busy hand, and then—Christmas! Christ- 
mas, whic h for us will owe so much of its pleasure 
to our “‘one idea!’’ And oh, the comfort of be- 
ing prepared for it! Not one of us regrets her 
efforts, I feel sure. For myself, I expect to stay 
up late Christmas Eve, mailing the last-minute 
Swastika pins, Girls’ Club Handybooks, per- 
sonal cards of Christmas greeting, boxes of sta- 
tionery, and orders for Marriage Chests, which 
so many wide-awake members will receive in 
addition to those interesting December salary 
checks. I couldn’t imagine a pleasanter way of 
spending the Eve of all Eves—save, perhaps, 
singing carols; and unfortunately I do not 
know how to sing, while fortunately I do know 
how to help ambitious girls to earn money. 

Of course I do not 
mean that I personally 
am the fairy god- 
mother, but that it is 
made possible through 
the unique organiza- 
tion and purpose of 
this Club which THE 
JouRNAL has 
so wisely adapted to 
the needs of all sorts 
of girls. What differ- 
ing sorts they are I 
never realized so com- 
pletely as I did to- 
day, when in my cor- 
respondence I found 
these two letters: 

Manager of The Girls’ Club: I received the 
Swastika brooch several days ago, and must thank 
you for it. It’s just splendid. Everybody thinks 
that it’s a very dainty and pretty pin, and I didn’t 
have to work extra hard for it, either. 

I also received the check. I will certainly try to 
earn larger ones soon. I have made $13.20 so far. 
I have used my earnings for books and other school 
things. I also have a nice middy blouse that I got 
with money earned through The Girls’ Club. My 
Christmas things were bought with my Club 


“Oh, the Comfort of 
Being Prepared!” 


earnings too. A NEw JUNIOR MEMBER. 


Dear Girls’ Club: My days have been full from 
morning until night, keeping up what the Club 
helped me to start—a house and lot in my name. 
It has also taught me to be saving. One dollar 
earned by myself means ever so much more than 
ten dollars which are given to me. 

A MARRIED GIRL FROM CANADA. 


365 Gifts Coming 


contrast between the personal circum- 
stances of the writers of these letters could 
not be greater—the warm-hearted, apprecia- 
tive schoolgirl, busy with her studies, who 
finds the Club work just what she requires to 
occupy her spare hours and supply her with 
spending money; and the even busier house- 
wife whose earnings have 
been much greater, be- 
cause she has worked in 
dead earnest, with that 
one objective point in 
view, ahome. But that’s 
our Club all over: room 
for everybody, opportu- 
nity for everybody. And 
do you realize, you girls 
who look back so con- 
tentedly over your Club 
work of the last month, 
that 365 more gifts are 
coming to you? The Club 
itself will not send them, 
but the Club can help you 
to enjoy them and to draw 
the greatest benefit from them. Only as many 
days as I can count on the fingers of my two 
hands will elapse before we will be dating (or 
forgetting to date) our letters °1917,” and the 
first of the gifts which the New Year brings us 
will be laid at our feet. 

I wonder what we will do with that very first 
day of January, Anno Domini 1917. I know I 
shall spend my New Year’s Day in serving the 
Club in some way, be it only to write a personal 
letter to one of my many known or unknown 
friends among Home JouRNAL readers who 
come to me for advice in the important matter 
of money earning. And you, too—why not 
start the New Year aright by making it a point 
to do at least some work for the Club on the 
first of January? You know there’s an old say- 
ing that whatever you do on New Year’s Day 
you will do all the year around. Surely every 
girl desires to make money all the year around. 
There’s scarcely a better or easier way to make 
it than through The Girls’ Club. Some of our 
members, who started work late, have not yet 
earned their Red Cedar Marriage Chests. The 
opportunity is still open this month. Others 
are regretting that they did not work twice as 
earnestly and earn twice as many dollars in 
December as they did. Last year one girl 
earned in January and February the sum of 
$655, which will show you that the door to suc- 
cess is still open. 

There are yet other girls whose position is 
aptly expressed in this letter: 

The Manager of The Girls’ Club: I have long 
wanted to join your Club, but like many others 
have put it off. Is it too late? Has my place been 
taken, and is the Club full? Please write and in- 
form me as to the conditions of eligibility to the 
Club. A READER FROM TEXAs. 


“Why Not Start the 
New Year Aright?” 


Our Club is already the largest in the world, 
but it is not full and never will be full, until it 
includes every girlin America who needs money. 
It will be the biggest and happiest New Year’s 
reception I ever held, if I hear, during this 
month, from all the girls who have been * put- 
ting it off.” You must have guessed by this 
time that I like to write and to receive letters; 
and the letter which tells an inquiring corre- 
spondent just how she may join the Club, and 
what she will gain by doing so, will be very 
quickly and cheerfully written by 

THE MANAGER OF THE GrrRLs’ CLUB 
Tue LapriEs’ HOME JOURNAL, PHILADELPHIA 


DRESSING TABLE 


—this charming Colonial bottle of spark- 
ling crystal glass to hold cologne or lotion. 
East of Missouri River — 
With Pressed Stopper . $ .90 delivered 
With Cut Stopper . 1.25 delivered 
West of Missouri River, Florida, Maine, 
Canada— 
With Pressed Stopper . $1.15 delivered : 
With Cut Stopper . 1.50 delivered 797 
A. H. HEISEY & CO., Dept. 31, Newark, Ohio oy 
Write for illustrated booklet 


FOR THE TABLE 


SPENDING MONEY for GIRLS 


OULD you like to have $2.00 or 
$3.00 a week, all your own, to 
spend for just the things you want most? 


You can earn it. Other girls find it 
easy. They simply ask family friends 
and acquaintances to give them their 
subscription orders for The Ladies’ 
Home Journal, The Saturday Evening 
Post and The G ountry Gentleman. 


You could do that, couldn't you? We 
will help you if you ask us. Address 


AGENCY DIVISION, BOX 683 
THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


MAGAZINES 


J.M. Hanson-Bennett Magazine Agency isthe 
largest in the world. You can save money on 
the magazine you we ant by writing for 


This Catalog FREE 


Our new Catalog lists more than 3000 Period- 
icals and Club Offers. It’s A Big Money Saver. 
Send us your name and address on post card 
today and get this big free catalog. Do it now. 


Agents Wanted. W'it« for full 


h 
Chicago particulars. 


——— J. M. HANSON- BENNETT Magazine Agency 


726 Brooks Building > > Chicago, Illinois 


LEARN AT HOME! 
EARN UP TO $25 PER WEEK 
‘Thousands are taking up this pleasant, 

congenial, respected Vocation which 
offers unusual Social advantages and 
excellent income. Any woman can learn. 
Endorsed by leading physicians. Personal 
instruction under Dr. Perkins himself as- 
< sures thoro training, yet saves you a lot of 
| time. Surprisingly low tuition. Small month- 
ly payments. Send for large, handsome, 
illustrated Catalog and 32 Sample Lesson 
B Pages—all free! Established 1902, 
| | CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

116-A Michigan Boulevard, South, Chicago 


-Koor 


Combination C 
PLAY-PEN, BASSINET 
At the CostofaGoodCrib 
Saves handling baby- 
saves mother time and 
worry. Safely screened 
sides—springs and mat- 
tress raise as desired and 
fold into Koop 
TO CARRY ANYWHERE 
Write for FREE Folderand 
10-Day Trial Offer. 
and lay- Pe Dealer's name appreciated. 
E. M. TRIMBLE MFG. CO., 5 Ambrose St., Rochester, N. Y. 
In Canada, Lea- Trimble Mfg. Co., Toronto. 


PRKE LIST al 


HAND- I-HOLD BABE MITS 


For Preventing 
your dealer 


\ THUMB SUCKING 
) SCRATCHING DISORDERS Consult your 


They are ventilated balls of sy un Bsr 
aluminum—"Light asa feather. about them 
0150 per pair. Gate age of Free Booklet 


7 
child in ordering. 


R. M. CLARK & CO., Boston Dis’t, Newton Centre, Mass. 


Purchase from 


What A Few Cents Will Do 
You can easily beautify every room in 
your house by using those dainty little 


Moore Push-Pins 


and Push-less Hangers instead of nails, to hang 
pictures,draperies, clocks, whi illracks,etc. Samples 
with illustrated bookle t, “Her Home” , Free. 
Moore Push-Pins, Glass Heads, Steel 
Points. Made in 2 sizes . ) 10c pits. 
Moore Push-less Hangers, The Hanger everywhere 
with the Twist, for heavy pictures. 4 sizes J) or by mail |} } 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., 118 Berkley St., Philadelphia 
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THE LAST WORD IN LITTLE THINGS 


AND SOME NEW IDEAS IN SIMPLE BLOUSES 
EDITED BY HENRY THOMAS FARRAR 


A i. Exquisite Venise lace collar, made in 
America by an Old World lace maker. 


2. Of fine Brussels net, tatting-edged, is 
this dainty fichu for an elderly lady. 


3. This girdle, of the skirt material, is 
trimmed with two patent-leather belts. 


5. Out of the ordinary is this 
pretty crocheted coin purse. 


beaded 
black vel- 6. 


vet blouse 


ideas in 
handmade lace-edged 
handkerchiefs. 


Two pretty 


9736. Again comes the dark-toned 
trans parent blouse from Paris, to give 
the all-in-one color effect to the suit. 


PVE SEEN AND 


HEARD THINGS 


wasn’t far away from there, that I saw the 

other day a 58-inch cape made of a lovely 
shade of taupe duvetyn. Talk about the high 
cost of materials! Why, in this cape at least six 
yards were used; but the designer was justified, 
for the hang and sweep were perfect. For a 
number of years the fashion world has tried to 
make capes popular, but so far without success. 
I do think now, however, that there is some 
possibility of it, for I’ve seen some beautiful furs 
made into capes, and have already seen them 
worn by very smart people. Usually a style set 
in fur is carried well into the next season, so | 
believe we'll see many capes worn this spring and 
summer, some of course with slits for the arms. 
There is nothing prettier for wear over a filmy 
summer dress than a cape! 


[: WASN’T ON FIFTH AVENUE, but it 


INCE WRITING OF CHEMISE GOWNS 
in the November HoME JouRNAL, I find they 
have proved so comfortable and so splendidly 
adapted to all figures that the same lines are 
carried out in the new suits for spring. I’ve 
already seen a number of advance models re- 
ceived here from Paris, and these straight lines 
seem to be their principal feature. Both jackets 
and skirts have considerable fullness, but this 
fullness is often concealed by plaits to give the 
necessary straight look. Several suits were made 
with sectional belts, appearing only in front and 
in back, serving to hold the extra fullness in 
place. Few suits were trimmed—save for but- 
tons, which were used in profusion. 


] ECENTLY I WAS TALKING to the adver- 
tising manager of one of our largest corset 
manufacturers, and he said to me: 
“For years women have bought corsets by 
price. Each woman has had a price that she was 


7. A camisole as unusual as it is pretty, 
made of moiré ribbon and rosebuds, with 
lace-trimmed shoulder straps. 


9687 9740 


accustomed to pay. With other articles of wear 
she has been accustomed to fluctuating prices, 
but not so with her corset. The time has come 
now when the corset conditions will be badly 
upset. The manufacturers, of course, can meet 
the conditions by putting out cheaper goods, but 
the woman who has been satisfied with a certain 
grade of corsets at a certain price will experience 
real dissatisfaction if she continues buying at 
the same price as she has been in the habit of do- 
ing. The corset manufacturers are unable to 
control the market. All they can do is to give 
the best merchandise at market prices. So when 
a woman buys a corset at the old price she must 
realize it is not going to be as good; and if she 
wants the standard to which she has been accus- 
tomed she must, of necessity, pay more. This 
condition has been brought about, of course, by 
the increased cost of cotton and steel.” 


F YOU ASK MONSIEUR HAIRDRESSER 

what are the new styles, he will assert that 
nothing is worn but the high puffed coiffure, 
‘‘and we are using curls,” he will add. Then, 
after spending an evening at a play and taking a 
careful survey of the audience, I cannot do other- 
wise than agree with him. For what woman 
could long resist the lure of the beautiful Spanish 
combs in tortoise shell or in beautiful filigree 
design set with brilliant rhinestones, which can 
only be worn in a high coiffure of the Spanish 
type or with soft puffs or curls arranged grace- 
fully on the crown of the head? 

Now that a compromise has been effected 
between the French twist and the low coiffure— 
for the severity of the former style made it un- 
attractive to many women who would have liked 
a change, and the lines of the high coiffure are 
so adapted as to be becoming—it is looked upon 
more favorably by younger women. 


8. Necklace of wooden beads 
threaded on scarlet silk with 


enamel ornament. 


Ma 


9. Pretty knotted ribbon rosette for 
lingerie or for baby’s cap. 


9738 


3y such simple methods as fagoting, embroidery stitches, inserted threads and croc het edgings are 
these dainty blouses trimmed, and, depending upon the workmanship and material, they may serv 
their wearer for morning or more dressy afternoon functions. One may choose lustrous satin, wash 
able taffeta or delicate Georgette crépe, voile or linen, as the purpose demands. 


YOU WILL HAVE LOTS OF CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


KNOW; and among them some dainty accessories of dress, I’ll wager. Why don’t you 
let me see these accessories? I’m looking for anything new, for publication only, such as 
a piece of neckwear, a girdle, a scarf, a bag, an apron, or any other little dress intimacy that 
girls love to make for one another. I won’t keep the articles long, and if I find them avail- 


able will gladly pay you for their use. 


When sending, please include return postage. 


Address the Accessories Editor, THe LApies’ Home Journat, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


10. Dainty finishing touches for a 
plain blouse are these ribbon-run or- 
gandie cuffs and collar. 


11. In this splendid Venetian lace col- 
lar, the Egyptian motif is developed in 
a group of figures and lotus buds. 


12. tatling de- 
sign, made of nar- 
row silk braid, is 
this blouse orna- 
ment. 


13. Trans parent 
sleeve with laced 
cuff, and a new 
vanily bas. 


| 


14. Unusual idea in 
a child’s crocheted tam 
with a long tassel, 


9734. The charm of white lace in con- 
trast with chenille embroidery on a 
dark chiffon blouse is here shown. 


NOTE—Patterns for blouses Nos. 9687, 9734, 9736, 9738 and 9740 can be supplied in sizes 36, 38, 40 and 42, at 15 cents each. Address THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL pattern department. 
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FOR EVERY WOMAN 
SOME ACCESSORY OF DRESS 
IS HERE SHOWN 


1. Of such dainty things as net, em 
broidered dots, hemstitching and or 
gandte ts this pretty collar made. 


4 
> = ¥ 21. Attractive and use- 
y Sul handmade linen bag. 


11. Something new for motor wear? 
Well, then, this visored cap in crochet. 


19. A last-moment gift these 

a ae 13. For skating garters would make. 
ae and other s ports 

is this game 

keeper's 

hat in 


8. Flowered-ribbon bag having 
plain-colored top in perky points. 


2. Painted wooden 
squares weight the 
ends of this ribbon lie. 


9, Dark blue bor- 
ders this white 
broadcloth collar 
embroidered in 
worsled,. 


22. Spool- 
worked tie 
20. A sheer net ending in 


wristlet com 


3. This new collar tassels. 
links its two parts 
on the shoulders. ‘ 
| 25. Made from the top of aman’s 
silk hat was this clever bag. 
‘ay (A 


23. Two widths of 


ribbon in satin bow. ye 


10. Brussels net 
with a crochet edge 
and beading trims 12. To appreciate the winter one must get under a warm kolinsky *? 
this pretty cap. and ermine ca peand shield one cye with a hat like the one above. , 


26. This exquisite handmade lace 
is recommended for a camisole. 


4. By using tatting, sucha very pretly 


envelope chemise as this one may be 
inex pensively made. | 


Slip ping the 


od 


24. Trans par- 

ent sleeve band 

ed with tassel- 

trimmed ribbon 

14. Such dainty handkerchiefs as these with cross-stitched hems may be made and cuffed with 
with borders in color, with embroidered dots and monogram frames. Sur. 


27. The good points of this collar- 
and-cuff set have been developed in 
easy crochet stitches. 


Je 
ends under in- 
stead of over the 
center, one may 
have a quile dif- 
Jerent girdle like 
the one here. 


6. By stringing 
steel beads with 
an occasional 
big glass bead 
this chain will 
result. 


16. Just a row of 

lace, then a row of 

di ribbon, and by and 
bya quaint cap. 


28. A new beaded band, which is worn 
on the forehead and tied in back. 


4) 


15. By such simple means as a crochet hook 
i and cotton were these mules made. 
| if i 
/ 


A 
i 
4 
7. Even pockets of military origin may be 17. Apron with colored border, edged with 18. To complete the peasant dress one should 29. For bazaar money or little sewing ne- 
: made over into such dainty things as these. hemstitching and flower-embroidered. wear a gayly embroidered apron. cessilies was this apron designed. 


NOTE — Knowing that many who look on Pages 53 and 54 may wish to buy or perhaps only copy some of the pretty things thereon pictured, THE HOME JOURNAL prepares each month as 
complete information for the further aid of its readers as it is possible to give in a printed leaflet. To procure this month’s copy you have only to make the request, inclosing a stamped, addressed 
envelope to the Fashion Editor of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
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THE MAKE-OVER SHOP 


BY MRS. RAILSTON 


‘’ NEVER seems to me that to make over 
| hats is a hardship. It always gives me such 

a feeling of gratified satisfaction at having 
come out ahead in the perpetual contest be- 
tween extravagance and economy. The woman 
who does not perpetually desire new hats has 
something lacking in her nature. 

I have arranged eight hats on this page, all 
of which I hope you will think have been made 
over with more or less success. Number One, 
for instance, is a little last year’s toque in 
velvet; well, when I say toque, I do not mean 
a tight-fitting turban toque, but a small hat 
toque which has a close, small brim. It goes 
without saying that the first step is always to 
rip apart and cleanse and replenish all materials. 
We will suppose our Hat Number One to have 
had a straight brim without the new, high, side 
roll. This new brim you must cut in a capenet, 
well wired at the edges, or in a buckram. You 
can use the material from the crown of the hat 
to re-cover this brim, utilizing, in other words, 
all the material of the toque for the brim and 
making an entirely new crown of two-inch 
ribbon. The prettiest ribbons to use are the new 
grosgrain ribbons with small picot edges. 

To make this brim, first cut a band which 
will form the base of the crown and the head- 
band as well. Cover this with material of the 
toque, if you have enough; if not, with two 
pieces of the ribbon running around; then 
make the crown top in a melon shape, running 
ribbons into nothing at the tip of the crown. 
Where this soft ribbon crown fits into the band 
it should be “‘eased”’ a little. This you can do 
in the sewing in. Cover the joining with a band 
of ribbon tied in a stiff bow in the center front. 

Number Two isa large picture hat. This hat 
can be made over from almost any type—satin, 
straw, felt or velvet. Finish the edge with a 
covered cord and a double puffing of material. 
Of course these materials should be in contrast 
with the hat. For instance, on a straw hat (and 
straw hats are worn as early as February now) 
this puffing would be pretty made of ribbon, two 
folds of the ribbon with the picot edges out —and 
this same kind of ribbon, too, could be utilized on 
a velvet or a satin hat. 


TUMBER Three is an old hat simply re- 
4N trimmed by adding one of the new Spanish 
edges to the brim of the hat. This, too, is done 
with ribbon, having the necessary fancy edge. 
The ribbon should be of stiff quality of grosgrain 


put on quite plain, to turn downward over the 
face. The arrangement of the trimming for 
the crown is particularly pretty. To make this 
trimming, sew several pieces of ribbon in gradu- 
ated widths together and then drape it in scarf 
style around the crown, fastening it to the side 
front in two stiff little loops and an end. 
Number Four is an old toque made into a new 
one by using up odd bits of fur. Cut the brim 
and crown apart, and simply turn the brim 
upward, thus reversing its position. Trim the 
top edge of this brim with the fur, and finish 
with a wired band at the side twisted into dog’s 
ear ends. In facing the brim of this toque, the 
material could be put on either plain or with 
the least bit of fullness underneath the edge. 


2? 


NOTE 


This fullness often gives softness to a severe 
small hat of this type, which is worn down 
closely over the brows. If we do not possess 
youth, we must manage to make our hats soft 
at the edges. 

Number Fiveisa winter hat retrimmed with 
some hand embroidery and silver metal ribbon. 
The embroidery, of course, must be worked 
before the crown is made up. First cut out the 
design. Use a pewter-toned, fairly heavyweight 
silver thread. Three of these conventional fig- 
ures are enough. ‘The silver ribbon, which is 
drawn around the base of the crown, should be 
made double to give it body. 

Number Six isan afternoon picture hat made 
with one of the new fur tam crowns. The brim 
can be taken from any hat in a large size, and 
almost any fur willdo. Kolinsky is a lovely fur 
for crowns. Otter, too, is again much used, and 
squirrel would work nicely in a crown of this 
character; and there are always, of 
moleskin and muskrat. The fur is drawn in 
plaits at the head size, to give it a soft, stand-up 
air. The only trimming is a narrow fold of 
sapphire-blue velvet tied in a trig little bow. 


course, 


TUMBER Seven is a Du Barry cloche made 
1 N with a five-inch crown and a wide, cup- 
shaped brim. The only trimming is three 
straight folds of silk, finished with stiff little 
bows at the left side, the facing of the hat match- 
ing in color. So many women have hats with 
brims of this character that only a new crown 
would be essential, and this is always the easiest 
part for the less experienced workers to alter in 
a hat. The point to remember is that, to give 
this brim new style, a high, delicately shaped 
crown is required, You could use the top of your 
old crown, and raise it witha piece of buckram 
which could be covered with ribbon. 

Number Eight is one of those ever useful, 
semi-dressy hats. Any straight wire brim will 
answer, and this pretty corded and_ shirred 
crown can be made in either silk, satin or rib 
bon, matching or contrasting with the top of the 
brim; and the facing could repeat the note of 
color shown in the new crown. First a plain, 
oval-shaped piece is cut, which forms the top 
of the crown; then to this are attached the 
straight sections of the ribbon or silk gathered 
on cords. The only trimming is the straight 
band which “ waists” the side crown of the hat. 
This band is finished with narrow lines of em- 
broidery and a drooping bead tassel. 


-If the make-over suggestions Mrs. Ralston has offered this month do not meet your personal requirements, write to the 
Millinery Editor, inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope for reply, and she will gladly help you with your problems. 


Address the Millinery 


Editor, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


5 
$10.00 Extra 
Spending Money 


During the past year thou- 
sands of women with some 
leisure hours have earned 
$10.00 a month for spending 
money through The Ladies’ 
Home ‘fournal. 


Many women have entirely 
supported themselves by the 
same plan. 


A few earned more than 
$3000.00 each. 


F YOU want to turn 

some of YOUR spare 
‘me into ready money, 
we should like to tell you 
how to do it. 


You can give us as much or 
as little time as you wish. 


At least, you can’t help hav- 
ing more spending money in 
1917 than you had in 1916. 
It will cost you only a penny 
(for a postal card) to send us 


a line of inquiry, Box 684 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 


EEPWAR 


Pat. Nov. 9, 1915 


Baby Can’t Get Cold 


| No more worry for Mother about baby’s bed 
| clothes being kicked off or slipping down— no 


more sheets torn by “safety pins The handy, 
new Keepwarm Klip prevents all that. Nothing 
like it. Simply snap soft-padded end on bed or 


crib post and snap edge of sheet with the other 
end, which is bound with soft, pure rubber. The 


| two ends are connected by stout e lastic, which 

| permits just enough “* give'’ for comfort. Clothes 
can't tear. Baby's all right for the night. Send 

| $1.00 direct, today, for one pair 

| postpaid. Money back if not satis- 

| fied. Address Only $1. 

KEEPWARM KLIP CO. 

Roanoke, Va postpal 


with safety pins? 


Big $2.50 Offe--K EF [TH’S 


The magazine for 
Homebuilders, the 
recognized authority 
on planning, building 
and decorating 
Artistic Homes. 

ach number con- 
tains 7 to 10 PLANS 
byleadingarchitects. 
Subscription $2.50. 
Newsstands 

opy. Twelve biz 


| 

| 

| 

| house 1ilding nun you eo 

KEITH’ DOLLAR PLAN BOOKS 

| 130 Plans of Bungalows 175 Plans este. below $6000. 

104 Plans esta. below $3000. | 125 = over $6000. 

| | $4000. | 100 Cement and Brick. 
$5000. | 50 Garages, 40 Duplex & Flats 

KEITH’ s, 941 “McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


YOU CAN BE A NURSE 


medical, 


Home training in general, 


— —~) obstetrical, gy necological and surgical 
nursing. Instruction by physicians 
oe and graduate nurses. 20 years’ expe- 


rience. Affiliated with The Central 

J Hospital of Philadelphia. Send for 

= free books to Miss Frazier, Superin- 
tendent Philadelphia School for Nurses, 

2223 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Home-Making 


The New Profession 
a 100-pp. illus. har nd book—FREE. Home-study Do- 


mestic Science cc i, health, housekeeping, nursing, dress- 
making, etc. For home iakers, teachers, institution managers, etc. 


Am. School of Home mas 515 W. 69th St., Chicago, Ill. 


TYPEWRITERS 


SOLD or RENTED anywhere at 

1, to % Manufacturers’ Prices, 

allowing Rental to Apply on Price. 

te for circular 260. 


TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM, 34 36 W. Lake St., Chicago 


AN 
Skirts 
Write for new FREE booklet of styles. 


GRACE MINOR Inc. Main 8t., 
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GARMENTS for all AGES—STYLISH, 
PRACTICAL aad KASILY MADE 


9564 


No. 9598 — Front- No. 9564 No. 9630 —Girls'’ No. 9612—Long- 
closing dress for many Russian suit for prac- coat for school or dress- waisted dress, always 
uses. Sizes 6 to 12 tical wear. Sizes 2, 4, up. Sizes 8 to 14—15 becoming. Sizes 6 to 
15 cents. 6 —15 cents. cents. 12 —15 cents. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Use it instead of Linen 


dresses, house-dresses, middies, sport clothes, children’s suits, rompers, 


Indian Head is the white fabric for all the family. Just the thing for NAR 
men’s shirts, nurses’ uniforms, etc. It is firm and substantial, hangs i] ~< 


. . . a 
well, washes and irons perfectly, wears like iron,’’ yet is inexpensive 9633 
in price. 
Families, especially those with children, are using Indian Head for 
inete- inenc 2c 1 No. 9633—Prac- 
everyday use instead of expensive table linens. It comes in widths rang- No. 9623 —Very Slestariiet lon every 
ing from 33 to 44 inches, and may be used for — runners,’’ faggoted in new looking Russian day wear. Sizes 36 
: . blouse. Sizes 34 to 4 to 46—15 cents. 
Japanese style, or in other ways as fancy dictates. 


The firm, round thread of Indian Head adapts Doll’s D ; 
itself to embroidery, hemstitching and drawn-work Indi Head. ry 
of all kinds. ian Hea 


. Cut ready to sew. wp 
Some stores sell Indian Head in the Wash Goods delight your 
Department, others in the Domestics. But wher- little girland show 
ever you find it, INDIAN HEAD must appear on — en ago | 
the selvage or you are not getting Indian Head. | 
Seivage OF y Sent for only 6 
DEPT. 38, BOX 1206 cents in stamps. 
Amory, Browne & Co. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS PAW! | | No. 9618—Dress No. 9624—Coat 
\ suitable for misses specially good for 
es I | | \ and small women. misses and small 
. | ’ ] \ Sizes 14 to 20—15 women. Sizes 14 to 
: cents. 20—15 cents. 
| 
a 
9627 
4 
? The Easiest of All 
} No. 9627—Two- Patterns to Use No. 9629 — Two- 
gored skirt with shirred gored skirt with fancy 
; pockets. Sizes 24 to virdle. Sizes 24 to 34— 
' 32—15 cents. 15 cents. 
: Send 15c to 
Vivaudou(De ht.27, 
Times Bldg.,N.Y.) 
for a generous ; 


Extract. 


FACE POWDER 50¢ EXTRACT $12° TOILET WATER 75¢ TALCUM 25¢ 


This House 


: Buy your new home direct from the mill. Save big money! Highest quality 
materials—grades standard. Local references given on request. We serve over 100,000 
customers. Prices include everything. Ready- -cut or not Ready-cut; you decide which 
1 way you want to buy. Our free plan book, ‘‘Gordon-Van Tine Homes,"’ is the only 
eS book published showing both methods. Every plan built hundreds of times and - & 
{ proven. Convenience ideas appealing a women. Book shows what prices include. r ANN 9538 
See before ordering—send coupon—FREE! 
: No. 9595 — One- No. 9605— Evening No. 9538—Smart No. 9619 —Semi- 
piece dress with the coat to be made with dress with a very new dressy frock, easily 
newest lines. Sizes 36 or without fur. Sizes front. Sizes 34 to 40— made. Sizes 34 to 42— 
to 44—15 cents. 36, 40, 44—15 cents. 15 cents. 15 cents. 
ia Satisfaction Gincattsad or or Money Back apn P: ATTE — (including Guide- Chart) for the designs shown on this page can be supplied for the 
a > 
gns shown in The Lac ies’ Home Journal may be had by mail, by inclosing the number 
GORDON-VAN TINE cc “ emai preocagsernd mers SS size and price to the Pattern Department of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Independence Square, Phila- 
oe A ase St Davenport, Ia. Please send meF REE the books checked below: del phia, Pennsylvania, or to any of the following addresses: Home Pattern Company, 114 and 116 
Gorde ran ne C] Greenhouse and Hot Bed Fifth Avenue, New York City; 617 Mission Street, San Franci isco, California; 1013 Washington | 
o Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri; 36 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois ; 183 George Street, Toronto, 
Ontario, Canada. ‘‘ The Home Book of Fashions”? is on sale at every agency for Home Patterns. 
{ City Slate 
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The Crisco Factory 


UST to go through the Crisco factory is a higher education in cleanliness. 


that ingenuity can originate is used to safeguard Crisco’s purity. 


Every method 


A tour of the Crisco building at any time, any day, would increase still further the present 
confidence of the countless housewives who use Crisco because they know it is clean. 


The factory is brick, stone and glass—sunlit. Prac- 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
For Cake Making 


The transformation of refined vegetable oil into a 


tically everything in the factory is white—the enam- 
eled conveyors, terrazzo floors, tiled ceilings and 
walls and the garments of the employees. Every- 
thing is washable and is washed, even the air enter- 
ing the building passes through water-sprays which 
take out the dust and leave it freshened and clean. 
From start to finish every step in the manufacture 
of Crisco insures a product free from impurities. 


Macaroni Croquettes with Cheese Sauce 


rich, solid cream having the consistency required in 
a successful cooking fat can be brought about only 
through the Crisco process. The product is poured 
into the vacuum-cleaned cans and then conveyed 
through the long refrigerated tunnels where its per- 
fect consistency is finally accomplished. The cans 
are then labeled and wrapped by the deft fingers of 
machinery. Human hands never touch Crisco. 


One of Janet McKenzie Hill’s New Recipes 


1 cupful macaroni 114 cupfuls liquid (milk 
cooked tender and stock or tomato 
14 cupful Crisco purée) 
14 cupful flour 2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful salt 3 tablespoonfuls 
14 teaspoonful paprika milk or water 
sifted bread crumbs 
Crisco for frying 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Measure the macaroni after breaking in 
pieces. Cook till tender in rapidly boil- 
ing salted water, drain, rinse in cold 
water and drain again. Melt the Crisco, 
add the flour and seasonings and stir and 
cook until bubbling throughout, add the 
liquid and stir until boiling, then stir in 
the cooked macaroni cut into half-inch 
rings. Turn onto a plate. When cold, 


shape, roll in crumbs, cover with the 
egg mixed with the liquid and again roll 
in crumbs. When ready to cook shake 
off superfluous crumbs and fry in Crisco. 
Drain on soft paper. Serve at once 
with cheese sauce poured over. 


Cheese Sauce 


14 cupful Crisco 
14 cupful flour 
14 teaspoonful salt 


14 teaspoonful paprika 

2 cupfuls milk 

1 to 1 whole cupful 
grated cheese 


(Use accurate level measurements) 


Melt the Crisco, in it cook the flour, 
salt and paprika, add the milk and stir 
until boiling; add the cheese and stir 
until melted. 


‘*The Whys of Cooking’’ 


A Household Guide Dedicated to Every 
Woman~--Get YOUR Copy 
EVERY woman will appreciate Janet 

McKenzie Hill’s new book ‘‘The 
Whys of Cooking’. It appeals to all 
interested in tasty and economical cook- 
ing. The chapter on “Serving”’ is in- 
valuable to the woman who wishes to 
keep informed about accepted current 
customs in entertaining. It is the last 
word in the literature of successful 
home making. Hundreds of household 
questions are asked and answered by the 
editor of ‘‘American Cookery’’. Some 
of your own intricate problems may be 
found among them. Contains 150 new 
recipes and the interesting Story of 
Crisco. The book is illustrated in color. 
We will send it to you for five 2-cent 
stamps. It is worth much more. Ad- 
dress Dept. D-1, The Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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I. This is the season when Hinds Cream proves its greatest on 
4 worth, for not only will it soften the skin that’s roughen- Yar | 
po ed by frosty winds, but twill quickly restore the irritated, ; Pig 


# 


| 


chapped and very sore skin. 
will retain its charm of velvety smoothness and natural 
color by using the cream morning and night. Let us send 
you free samples of Liquid and Cold Cream. Write ' 
enclose 2c stamp for postage. 
Selling everywhere, or postpaid by us on receipt of price 


Hinds Cream in bottles, 50c; Hinds Cold Cream in tubes, 25c. 
Portland, Maine 


A. S. HINDS 


RY HINDS CREAM SOA 


Ideal for delicate complexions 
Trial size cake postpaid, 5c. 


200 West St. 


The delicate complexion” 


% 


On the most famous tabl 
Money Pickles are found. Their zestful flavor 
has won them international renown. 


es of the world Pin 


Made only as a woman can make them. Sold by good 
grocers everywhere. If you can’t get them from yourgrocer 


Send 10c for one-meal-size bottle. 
MRS. E. G. KIDD, Inc. 


Special proposition to grocers 


Richmond, Va. 


DELONG 
HOoK*“°EYE 


De Lonc 
PRESS BUTTON 


DE LONG 
SAFETY PIN 


DE LonG Co. 
HAIR PIN 
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Sewing in 
Other Women’s Homes 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 


doing the same thing to you that it is doing 
to me. The time is rapidly approaching when 
we shall have to reduce our small price because 
we will be unable to work fast enough, or when 
we can work only half time because we shall 
be ill half the time. 

“We have got to do something before we 
break down. What if we combine in a dress- 
making establishment just a little different 
from other dressmakers, or just a little better, or 
both? Suppose we engage to clothe the whole 
family? I willdirect the children’s department. 
You, Marian, could undertake the gowns of 
these children’s mothers and of the grown-up 
girls. And you, Elizabeth, could start a new 
department—one for old ladies. 

‘We can get girls to sew for us as we increase 
in prosperity, and so leave ourselves time for 
fitting and for the executive work.” 


Ps aie that was what we did. We turned my 
~\ small four-room cottage into a workshop, 
where my mother with her tactful manner and 
her fine presence received those who came. 
Most of my customers continued with me, 
and I made and am making their children’s 
clothes, and Marian and Elizabeth had very lit- 
tle trouble in retaining their customers; some 
dropped away, but not enough to matter. And 
our “old ladies’ department”? became so pop- 
ular that we all had to take a turn at it. 

I took a three-months’ course in cutting and 
fitting. It cost one hundred dollars of my sav- 
ings, but it was so well worth while that I 
wondered why I had not done it before. I be- 
came a professional in those three months, 
where I had been merely an amateur. In tak- 
ing the course I met many girls who were 
learning to sew, and I watched them. Even- 
tually I was able to pick four good ones who 
were glad to get jobs with me. And by this 
time our business warranted it. 

We have now moved to much larger quarters 
and we are a thriving firm. I make a short tour 
every spring and autumn, and exhibit and scll 
my original children’s dresses in six large cities. 
And in our elderly ladies’ department we do a 
splendid mail-order business. 

I am thinking of starting a “make-over” 
department next year, if lcan makeit pay. We 
have to employ many more girls now than the 
original four. These four have become expert 
skirt fitters and waist fitters. Most women 
have gowns lying about that they would like to 
have made over. It is not pleasant work, but 
it can be made to pay; and the woman for 
whom you successfully make over a gown will 
come to you for a new one. 

We are making money. Also we each of us 
take a month’s vacation every year. 

With my increase in income I was able to 
give my mother the best medical attention, and 
she has improved so that she is nearly well. 
We employ a cook and a laundress, and no 
longer have I to do other work when [I finish 
my own. Marian and Elizabeth have also fur 
nished their families with maids of all work and, 
instigated by me, they have refused to do any 
sewing at home. Marian’s other two sisters get 
their sewing done outside the house, and pay 
for it out of their wages instead of using up 
Marian’s strength without pay. 


\ JMAT we have done is to add executive 
ability to our skill. As long as we did not 
do this we could command only the small price 
paid to the woman who works with her hands. 
‘To this we have added the much larger wage 
that accrues to the brain worker. We occupy 
a quite different plane of independence and 
success, with the chance of accumulating 
enough money to support us in comfort when 
we grow old or no longer wish to work. In ad- 
dition, our work is far more interesting. 

We have the usual trouble about collecting 
our bills and about slow payments. When you 
sew in a person’s house she seldom lets you go 
away at the end of your engagement without 
your money. I had that happen to me only 
three times. But when you sew at your own 
establishment and deliver the completed gar- 
ment, where it is taken in by a maid or where 
the person for whom it is designed is not at 
home, you are obliged to extend credit. 

But we have fared no worse than others. We 
allow a five per cent discount for cash. We have 
some bad accounts, but we weed these customers 
out and refuse to work forthem. We can afford 
to do so since we have more than we can do. 

There are many such things we can now 
afford to do. We need not bother about the 
disagreeable women or the rude ones; and if one 
of us has a headache she can stop her work 
and lie down. The ability to work only for 
those you like to work for, and to stop working 
when you need rest, and to make enough money 
for your own comfort and the comfort of those 
you love, has made life into a pleasant thing 
for all three of us. 


Answers to The Home Journal 
Puzzles for October 


1—Coosa, RED 5—OnI10, TENNESSEE 
2— BLACK, PLATTE 6—FLINT, POWDER 

3—Hupson, ILLINOIS 7— Bic Horn, NEUSE 
4— MERRIMAC, ARKANSAS 8— ROANOKE, PASSAIC 


October Prize Winners 


First PrizeE—Mnrs. E. F. MANN, Illinois. 

SECOND PRIZE— Mrs. MOLLIE STATHERS, West 
Virginia. 

THIRD PrizE—A. A. Forrest, Canada. 

OTHER PrizES— Mary J. Boden,’ Indiana; Adda 
L. Sillesky, New York; A. McMillan, California; 
Mrs. D. K. Johnston, Georgia; Mrs. Edward 
Schath, Ohio; Henrietta Orchard, New Jersey; 
Mrs. R. H. Bradley, Kansas; Lola P. Yonkers, 
Illinois; Miss Gretna R. Cobbs, Texas; Mrs. Wm. 
K. Mason, Pennsylvania; Charles T. Tamsberg, 
Jr., South Carolina; Mrs. J. M. Simpson, Ala- 
bama; Mary Wallace Lambright, Florida; Donald 
W. McKay, Louisiana; Mrs. S. Vetsburg, Mis- 
souri; Miss Mabel Berentz, Tennessee; J. V. 
Blanchet, Connecticut; James C. Gary, South 
Carolina; Mrs. Wm. F. Donoghue, New York; 
Margaret L. Stott, Washington. 


REG IN UG. DAT OFF. 


Sheets ana Pillow Cases 


HE ‘“‘Utica”’ label is a 
pledge of quality—a 
passport to the best homes 
—a surety of longest wear 
and biggest money value in 
sheets and pillow cases. 


Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good sheet, 
not quite so heavy as “Utica.” 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


earned during 
spare time in 


One -Month 


A year ago Miss Pearl Purdy, 
residing in a small Kansas town, 
wanted some extra money. She 
had only part of her time to her- 
self, but she nevertheless found a 
plan which brought her $250.00 in 
cash as the result of a single || 
month’s spare time effort. 


HE PLAN was simple. t 

She asked all the people 
she knew to give her their 
yearly subscriptions for The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening 
Post and The Country 
Gentleman. 


Many of her neighbors had already |} 
subscribed; these gladly sent in 
their renewal orders through her. 
Most of the other people in town 
knew the value of the Curtis peri- 
odicals, and were quickly and 
easily convinced that a year’s sub- 
scription would be a worth-while 
investment. An avalanche of or- 
ders and of profits was the result. 


Your own town offers you a similar 
opportunity. By writing for de- 
tails at once, you can begin with |] 
the New Year to make $5, $10, |} 
perhaps even $50 a week extra. 
‘Just address a note of inquiry to 


Agency Division, Box 682 


The Curtis Publishing Company |} 
Independence Square, Philadelphia 
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Smile! - when you 
a. 


make Teco pancakes. 
Smile at the differ- 
ence between the 
Teco way and the old 
fashioned way! 


My way — the Teco 


? 

way - would make any 

woman smile - it is 

go easy, so irexpen- i\TECO ||. 

sive,— and Teco pan- PAHCAKE 


cakes are so deli- 
cious. 


s 


My booklet will tell 
you the way not only 
40 mak6é- pancakes but 
many testy Teco 
foods. 


Except 
in the 
far West 


The Tee Chap 
Self-Risin 


Teco and water —think of it—not another thing — 
that’s all you need to make the lightest, most delicious 
pancakes imaginable. 

The powdered buttermilk is already in the flour, 
making it so light, so nourishing, that everybody can 
enjoy and easily digest the pancakes. 


—it’s in the four 
—gives Teco pancakes a delicious flavor of their own 
—the result of combining choice grains with malted 
buttermilk. One box of Teco makes 60 pancakes. 
Meets the Government’s, Dr. Wiley’s 
and the Westfield Pure Food standards 
Mrs. Ida C. Bailey Allen and I have written 
a 24-page book containing Teco recipes and 
a lot of other information that will make 
cookery easy for you. It is free. 1 will mail 
it to you if you will send your own and your 
grocer’s name. The Teco Chap. 
Most grocers have Teco —if yours hasn°t, send 10c 
(15c. West of the Rockies) for a full-sized package 
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Flour 


The Ekenberg Company, 206 Holmes Ave., Cortland, N. Y. 


“I bought that new 
furniture with 


MONEY 


I earned myself!” 
You can have new 
furniture for your 
home if you begin 
NOW to build for 
yourself a_ profitable 
business, selling Pit- 
kin’s (non - alcoholic) 
Tube Flavors. Delight 
your old friends and 
make new friends. Make money for yourself 
by giving us part of your spare time and a 
little earnest effort. Don’t you want some 
new furniture next spring? ‘Then ask to 
have this explained fully. Write today to 
J.M. Pitkin & Co.,712 RSt., Newark, New York 
Pitkin’s economical Tube Flavors impart decided 
yet delicate flavors to foods. ‘They are as pure and 
fragrant as spices or fresh fruit. It drops from the 
2 tube to the food in the 
ITK i N’ most handy fashion. A 
E u S few drops are equal to a 
ECONOMICAL teaspoonful of alcoholi: 


extracts. With Pitkin’s, 
TUBE FLAVORS the rare improves. 


FOR BABY’S CRIB 
Hygienic waterproof sheeting 
that really protects. 
Genuine is pure white, light, 
soft, pliable. Not heating, 
creates no perspiration, chaf 
ing or irritation. Easily 
cleaned—always fresh, dainty, 
sweet. 36 in. wide, light or 
heavy, $1.00 a yd.; 54 in. wide, 
heavy weight only, $1.50 a yd. 
GET THE GENUINE, Look 
for Stork trade mark. If your 
dealer does not have 
Stork Sheeting writeus. 
The Stork Co., Dept. 
1-F, Boston, Mass. 
Makers of Stork Shoes, 

Stork Pants, etc. 


LEVERLY designed 
night gowns and petticoats | 


made of the better materials ; 
can be seen in the best shops / 


New York 


models of Wolf Head jo} | ‘\ 


and stores. | SS 
IN 
Prices range from $1.00 up. S 
Write today for our FREE Booklet, N 
“What Every Woman Should Know | N 
About Undermuslins.”” N 
THE WOLF COMPANY N 

360 Fifth Avenue SS 


Your Boy Wants It 
Here is the magazine after a 
boy’s own heart. Inspiring 
instructive, entertaining, 
CLEAN—‘‘the biggest, 
brightest, best magazine for 
boys in all the world.” 


; Stories of adventure, sport, suc- 

cess. Highest class fiction — help- 

ful, practical things for boys to 

4 do. Most read magazine in Y. M. 

C.A.’sand Libraries. Only $1.50 

| ayear—a sensible present. Sub- 

a, scribe now. 15c at news-stands. 


THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO. 
10 American Bldg., 


Detroit, Mich. 


A Fashion Service 


That is Different 
Because ’Tis Quick 


Because ’JTis Personal 


Free to Every Home Journal 
Reader 


, ACH month’s edition of Tur LApies’ HomME 

« JOURNAL grows larger in respect to the 
number of magazines printed. This of course 
means that, in order to maintain the maga- 
zine’s standard of printing, the issues must 
be sent to press earlier; and this makes it in- 
creasingly difficult to keep in touch with the 
ever-shifting fashions in women’s clothes. 
Therefore the editors of Tue Lapres’ HoME 
JouRNAL have decided to establish a quick, 
personal mail service, devoted entirely to 
women’s clothes, so that our fashion editors 
may be able to write to each reader all about 
the latest styles, just when she needs such in- 
formation, and not compel her to wait for the 
magazine. 
_ There will be no charge for this service, but 
it is Imperative that a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for answer be inclosed. 

To obtain this personal service, write 

THE FASHION EpIToRr 
THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Between Seasons You May 
Want to Freshen Up 


4 3-- clothes you had earlier in the season. 
Almost any woman’s dress can be brought 
up to date by an added touch here and there. 
Mrs. Cushing has information almost daily 
from the fashion centers and is therefore in a 
position to tell you all about these little de- 
tails—so why not keep up to the moment? It 
costs scarcely anything to do so. Remember, 
too, Mrs. Cushing is always at your service 
when you want to make over old clothes; she 
selects special designs to meet your individual 
needs, thereby showing you how a made-over 
dress will look when finished. 

There will be no charge for this service, ex- 
cept the inclosure of a stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply. This is imperative. 

To obtain the service, write 

Mrs. HELEN CUSHING 
THe Lapies’ Home JourNaAr 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


We Have Had So Many Letters 
From Readers 


ASKING if this quick, personal fashion serv- 
£ ice included clothes for infants as well as 
for women and children. We want you to 
know that it does; in fact, Mrs. Mason gives 
all her attention to the little ones, starting with 
the new-born babe and taking care of both 
boys and girls till they grow up. She has news 
continually from Europe; then she is in New 
York frequently for no purpose other than 
to dig down and find out the very latest 
doings in the world of fashion. ‘Time was when 
any conventional clothes would do for the 
younger generation, but that time has passed, 
and as much attention is now paid to their 
clothes as to the older people’s. If you want 
any pointers simply send a stamped, addressed 
envelope for reply; that is all that is necessary 
to obtain this infants and children’s service. 


Address Mrs. MARTHA MASON 


THe Lapies’ Home JouRNAL 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Don’t Dress Your Hair 


THE crowd dress theirs--just because 
‘tis the prevailing mode. Write to the 
Hair Editor, describing the shape of your face, 
the length of your hair and giving any other in 
formation she should have. She in turn will tell 
you how to arrange it in the latest mode that is 
becoming to your particular style of features. 
There will be no charge for this service, but it 
is imperative that a stamped, addressed en- 
velope for reply be inclosed. 


If You Have a Hat 


i Fg needs freshening, or want advice as to 
the new hat you are to buy, or need help 
to plan a hat you want to make for yoursell 
or your children, don’t hesitate to write the 
Millinery Editor. If you write about an old 
hat, please give a little description of it and 
the trimmings you wish to use over again. 
Like all other fashion advice, it is free, but 
*tis imperative that a stamped, addressed en 
velope for reply be inclosed. 
‘To obtain this service, write 
THe MILLINERY Epiror 
(about hats 
Tue Hair Eprror 
(about hair) 
Tue Lapies’ Home JourNnar 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


How About Your Wedding? 


F THERE is anything you want to know 

about the correct clothes for either bride or 
bridegroom, feel free to write and ask the 
Fashion Editor any and all questions you want 
to. Be sure, however, to inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope for reply. 


MET COMTERMTS CUBES * 


“STEERO 


WMBOUILLON 
CUBE Ss. 


MADE 
American Aitcher Products Company. Naw York 
US inspected aod Passed by Gepatiment of Agriculture Est. 92% 


GUARANTOR O Oe 
Schieffetin & Co., New Work 


“Where Did You Get 
The New Cook P” 


If there were no such things as Steero Cubes, a cook 
who could impart to her cooking the same delicious 
flavor that Steero Cubes will give to your cooking, 
would be beyond price. 

A cook who could make a hot, steaming, beefy 
beverage as quickly as you can make it with a Steero 
Cube isn’t to be found. 


But it’s easy enough to be this sort of cook your- 
self, because Steero Cubes are to be bought almost 
anywhere. 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


To make a cup of hot Steero, drop a cube into a 
cup, pour on boiling water—and drink. 


In hot Steero there is appetite and satisfaction. With 
its rich, perfectly blended flavor of beef, vegetables 
and spices it is refreshing and mildly stimulating. 

This same fine flavor can be added to your cooking. 
A Steero Cube dissolved here and there in a gravy 
or sauce or stew, gives it a fragrance and palatability 
that tickles the nostrils and delights the taste. 

Buy a box of Steero Cubes from the nearest drug- 
gist, grocer or delicatessen dealer. Ask for Steero by 
name. The name Steero is on every genuine Steero 
box and on the wrapper of the Cube. 

Sold in boxes of 12 Cubes, 50 Cubes and 
100 Cubes. 


Sample Steero Cubes Mailed FREE f 


Just send your name on a _ posteard and enough 
Steero Cubes will be sent you without charge to enable 
you to give them a fair test in your home. 


Schieffelin & Co. 
225 William Street New York City 
Distributors for 


American Kitchen Products Company 


“A Cube Makes a Cup” 
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No Pictures, No Frills are 
Here, You See 


‘Scraps [hat I 


1 


Just a Lot of Amusing and 
Surprising Little Things 


IFTY New Postage Stamps 
were bought recently in fifty 
places in a large city: a cen- 
tral post office, branch postal 
stations, department stores, 
drug stores, etc. These 
stamps were then carefully 
placed in a sterile tube, taken 
over toa laboratory and ex- 
amined for bacteria. The re- 
sults showed bacteria in every case except two. 
No germ of actual disease was found, but the 
examination proved conclusively that a germ 
could be carried on a postage stamp and that, 
when licked, it could be communicated to the 
person. In one instance where a stamp was 
bought in a drug store the seller had advanced 
tuberculosis. Of course no one can tell from 
looking at a stamp whether it is carrying bac- 
teria or not. But from this test it certainly 
seems the better part of wisdom to stop licking 
stamps. Of course millions of persons have 
licked millions of stamps. Still we must not 
forget that very often, when a friend is stricken 
with some dire disease, we wonder and ask: 
“Where in the world could he have got it?” 


X 


In the Family of a Friend there is a governess 
who everybody declares is singularly success- 
ful in her profession. She is a woman whom 
Birth had created a lady but Fate made a gov- 
erness. J asked her, not long ago, the secret of 
her rare success in a position to which she was 
not born, and she answered: 

“Never in my life have I felt sheared of my 
birth and self-respect when I kept my place and 
did the work decreed for me. But the minute 
I passed myself off for anything different from 
what I was—then I was hurt.” 


ER 
Everybody in a New England City Knows 


*‘Aunt Charlotte.’ She is now ninety-four 
years old, but she has never lost her femininity. 
When she was eighty years old she had a new 
hat, which was particularly close to her heart. 
She went out calling with one of her nieces 
and the new hat-—when it began to rain. Ina 
jiffy Aunt Charlotte lifted her skirts and threw 
them over her hat. 

“Why, Aunt!” exclaimed the niece. 
are showing your legs dreadfully.” 

“My dear,” returned the old lady, “‘these 
legs are eighty years old, and this hat is new.”’ 


We Have All Heard the Phrase: ‘‘The woods 
are full of them.’’ But last summer, at Bar 
Harbor, | saw more than the phrase: I saw the 
actuality. Josef Hofmann, the pianist, was 
giving an afternoon recital at the Temple of 
Arts. At the left of the Temple is a beautiful 
bit of woods. After the recital the guests drifted 
to the woods. And there in reality were the 
woods full of “them.” 

In one group stood Fritz Kreisler, the violin- 
ist, talking with Ossip Gabrilovitch, the pianist. 
Leaning against a tree stood Leopold Stokowski, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, talking 
with Walter Damrosch, the conductor of the 
New York Symphony Orchestra. In another 
group stood Olga Samaroff, the pianist, chatting 
with Harold Bauer, the pianist, and Frank 
Damrosch, the New York People’s Chorus con- 
ductor. Seated on the grass was Ernest Schel- 
ling, another pianist, talking with Levinsky and 
Leopold Godowsky—more pianists—and when 
Josef Hofmann came out after the recital and 
joined this group the circle seemed complete. 

A man standing by said: ‘‘If there were an 
earthquake now, and that little patch of woods 
were swallowed up, it would make some differ- 
ence in music next winter, wouldn’t it?”’ 
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A Popular Young Society Leader, ‘‘Jack’’ 
McFadden, went into the French ambulance 
service at the beginning of the war, and on the 
battlefield came across a man whose right leg 
was so badly shot up that he couldn’t walk. 

“If you can just get on my back,” suggested 
McFadden, *‘I think I can manage to carry you 
to an ambulance.”’ 

The man did so, and while he was being car- 
ried his left cheek, on which was a two weeks’ 
growth of beard, rubbed against Mcladden’s 
smoothly shaved cheek. The coarse contact 
made the young clubman draw his face away. 

“Excuse me, Mr. McFadden,” came from the 
wounded soldier. ‘‘I couldn’t help it.” 

“Why, that’s all right,’ said the society 
leader; “but how do youknow my name?” 

“Well,” said the man, “the last night you 
were in New York you were at a dinner party at 
the Biltmore. Do you remember? ”’ 

“Perfectly,” answered McFadden. 

“Well, sir, I was your waiter.” 

War isa leveler, isn’t it? 


I Wonder if We Always Realize the tremen- 
dous weight of a chance remark? I heard one 
the other day that sank very deep. The father 
of a considerable family was visiting a married 
friend who was, unhappily, childless. As he was 
leaving his friend’s house he turned to him and 
said: *‘How quiet this house is!” The look of 
pain that flashed on his friend’s face told him 
how unwittingly his words had struck home. 
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this last page first. We'll see, at any rate. 
whether these scraps are worth while! 


A Person With Red Hair has, almost without 
exception, a strong antipathy to one of the oppo- 
site sex with red hair. That is why two red- 
haired persons seldom marry. A man interested 
in eugenics recently had a research made of sev- 
eral thousand cases of married persons where 
one or both had red hair, and two cases only 
were found where both parents had red_ hair. 
These two families had eight children and all 
eight had red hair. But while red-haired chil- 
dren frequently come from parents who have 
brown hair, in every instance some ancestor had 
red hair. The reason why parents with glossy 
black hair so often have red-haired children is 
because the glossiness is due to red hidden by 
black pigment. A dark-haired child has never 
been known to have a parent with flaxen hair. 
The rule is that children will not have darker 
hair than that of the darkest-haired parent. 
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The Other Day, When I Received a Letter 
from President Gartield, of Williams College, 
speaking of his mother, still alert and active at 
cighty-three, living insunny California, it set me 
considering how many in this big country think 
of the widow of the martyred President of the 
United States as stillalive. Garfield’s assassina 
tion seems a long way back now, and several of 
the succeeding ladies of the White House are 
no more. In fact only five are living. There is 
Mrs. Garfield as the oldest. Mrs. Benjamin 
Harrison—the second wife, and widow of the ex 
President —is living in New York. Mrs. Cleve 
land is now Mrs, Preston. And Mrs. Roosevelt 
and Mrs. Taft are the two others. 


xxXXXX 
A Number of Years Ago a Man in Vermont 


became governor of his state. His son came 
along and the father groomed him until he be- 
came governor. Now there is a son of this sec- 
ond governor and already he is president of the 
local bank, a director in the railroad that goes 
through his town, and he owns the local news- 
paper. We don’t often find this in America, 
where son succeeds father through three gen- 
erations, but it makes for a splendid American- 
ism and a finer local quality. In each instance 
were these boys sent to college, then abroad for 
travel to widen their horizon, and then brought 
back, not to go to the big city near by but to 
stay at home and enrich their native town. 


A Man of an Inquiring Mind recently started 
to find out why we spelled four and fourteen with 
a “Su” and left it out when we got to forty. He 
found a curious evolution in spelling when he 
discovered that forty was first spelled féowertig: 
“féower’’ for four and ‘“‘tig’”’ for ten. Thus it 
got down to Chaucer's time and he changed it, 
in his ‘Canterbury Tales,” to fourty. Then it 
got changed again and became fourthi; in 1585 
it had become fourtie and then Shakspere 
dropped the ‘‘u’’ and spelled it fortie. Then 
later the Shakspere annotators changed it again 
and it became forty. But why Shakspere 
dropped the ‘“‘u” no one knows and no one has 
ever tried to find out. He really spelled it as it 
was spoken: phonetically, in other words, for 
people say forty and not fourty! Thus did 
Shakspere really forecast phonetic spelling. 


400 Millions of People are a Lot of people: it 
really means four populations of the present 
United States. Now, when you stop to think of 
one railroad Carrying that many passengers in 
two and a half years, it is some railroad! And 
when you go a step farther and realize that not 
one of those passengers was killed in an acci- 
dent, it is some tribute to efficiency. It took 
three million trains to carry those passengers 
and they rode a total distance of more than ten 
billions of miles! Can you grasp what that 
means? That is equal to 400,000 times around 
the world. These amazing figures represent the 
record of the Pennsylvania Railroad. And when 
you stop to figure how many people are killed in 
and by automobiles, in aéroplanes, by drowning, 
by lightning, by trolley cars, in games of all 
sorts, it comes down to about one illuminating 
and singular fact: That there is no place in the 
air, or in the water, or on the earth where a 
person is quite so safe as in a seat in a Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad car! 


THIS PAGE AND ME 


[! ‘MAY be well, gentle reader, to explain that every well-regulated magazine editorial office 
has a “dog”’: not of the canine variety, but of the human species: an Editor upon whom 
things are “tried out ”— just as the theatrical manager first takes a new play to some small city 
to “try it out on the dog ” before he ventures into the big city with it. I am the “dog” in the 
Home Joumal office: have been for a number of years. 
are published: more that are unpublished, And some of these things that the Editors don’t 
like are to me very interesting. I apologize for differing from them, but this fact remains. Of |, 
course they may be right, these Editors. Usually they are. Still there are times when even a 
“dog” may be right. At all events, Mr. Bok says I may have a page to show some of my scraps. 
The Editors are going to show me my place: they are putting this page the last in the magazine. 
I’m agreeable, for you and I, gentle reader, know something of the quality of the laugh that is 
laughed last. And wouldn't it be a joke on them if some of you got into the habit of turning to 


Upon me are tried many things that | 


For, after all, it’s up to you as readers, to say 


Eminent Men are Usually Apt to be the eldest 
or youngest sons: rarely the intermediate. The 
sume is true of feeble-minded children, for, 
strange as it may seem, the elements of genius 
are inherited the same way that mental defect 
is inherited, This sounds improbable, but stu- 
dents of hereditary genius practically accept 
this conclusion. Genius is the development of 
the nervous system along special lines with a 
tendency to defect along other lines, so that 
we find the average genius woefully below the 
average in many lines, 
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A Driver of a Distillery Wagon belonging to 
one of the largest distillers in the country had 
just unloaded some barrels of whisky, and stood 
resting for a moment before driving on. 

“*T suppose,’’ said a bystander, “ you have all 
of that to drink you want ?” 

“Well,” the driver answered, could have it 
if I wanted it. But I never touch it on or off 
the job. Isee too much of what it does. Then, 
we are not allowed to drink, you know,” 

““Not allowed? You mean by your employ- 
ers?” asked the bystander. 

“That’s right,” answered the driver, “They 
know the stuff they’re handling, and it is good-by 
to our jobs if we touch as much as a drop. No, 
sir: the greatest tectotalers in the country are 
the drivers of the booze wagons, and don’t you 
forget it! They’re like the bartenders. You 
rarcly find a bartender who drinks.” 


The Next President of the United States will 
be chosen on this coming January 8, 1917. That 
sounds strange when we all think we elected a 
President on November seventh last. But we 
didn’t, all the same. Asa matter of fact, we never 
votedirectly for any President or Vice President: 
the names of the candidates never appear on a 
ballot. We vote for a list of presidential electors 
whose names we scarcely know and hardly ever 
bother to look at. Each state has two sets of 
electors, dependent on the size of its population: 
one set Republican and the other set Demo- 
cratic, These electors are voted for and the set 
that wins comes together in each state on the 
second Monday in January following the voting 
in November and chooses a President and a 
Vice President of the United States. So January 
eighth next is the actual-day when the next 
President is chosen. And don’t think that the 
electors that meet on that day have to choose 
the man you elected. They will, of course, but 
they can throw over the supposed President- 
elect. They can choose anybody who is qualified 
to be President of the United States. Of course, 
from custom they will choose the President 
elected last November, but they are not com- 
pelled to do so. Any or all of them can choose 
the defeated candidate, for they are free agents 
and the clause in the Constitution under which 
they act leaves them free to choose whom they 
like. Has it ever been done, you ask? It has. 
Two or three times. A presidential elector in 
a New England state refused to follow his 
party and yote for James Monroe ‘‘ just so he 
could not be unanimously elected, as was George 
Washington.” Eleven states did not vote at 
all for President in 1864. In 1868 three states 
that had tried to secede could not vote. In 1880 
one of California’s presidential electors who 
had been chosen by the Democrats refused to 
vote for Hancock. That state, therefore, gave 
Garfield one elector and Hancock five electors. 


**IsMusical Talent Inherited?” is often asked. 
It was, of course, in the family of Johann 
Sebastiam Bach, which produced twenty emi- 
nent musicians. Recently forty-eight families, 
where both parents had decided musical ability, 
were examined. There were two hundred and 
two children. Of these, eighty-one had decided 
musical ability: one hundred and twenty had 
fair ability: only one was “poor in music.” 
When the one parent is musical and the other 
is not, the result in the child varies. A family 
had a musical mother and a nonmusical father: 
they had one child, a daughter, who hada beau- 
tiful voice. She married an absolutely nonmusi- 
cal man. They had two children: one, a boy, 
who could not ‘‘carry a tune” to save his life; 
the second, a daughter, became one of the most 
famous Opera singers of the day. 


One Very Interesting Verification of a Fact, 
already known but that cannot be too often 
substantiated, that the study of eugenics has 
settied once more is that marriages between 
relatives are always dangerous. 833 of such 
marriages were recently very closely studied, 
and here is the tabulated result of the children: 

1131 were mentally defective; 

262 were idiots; 
142 were deaf mutes; 
83 were blind; 
39 were insane; 
59 were epileptic; 
94 were deformed; 
299 were tubercular; and 
867 passed away very young. 
Only a few were normal at the time of the in- 
vestigation, The theory adyanced is that mar- 
riage between relatives does not create traits, 
but it permits defects that may bein the family 
blood to reappear in the children, although they 
may be entirely absentin the parents. 
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Did You Know—I Didn’t—that if you take a 
thermometer, wrap it up in cloth, tie a string to 
it and drop it down into the ocean a mile, it will 
come up as powdered glass? It will, for it has 
been tried again and again. Why? Well, just 
stop and think. Water weighs 6212 pounds a 
cubic foot. Now, pile thousands and thousands 
of cubic feet on top of one another, and you get 
some weight! Then, remember that for every 
33 feet you go down the weight increases 15 
pounds to the square inch. So that at 2000 
fathoms (12,000 feet) the water weighs 214 tons 
to the square inch. Some pressure! For in- 
stance, when the ‘‘ Titanic” went down the 
corks in all her wine or other bottles must have 
been driven in and her compartments and 
cabins and rooms, into which the water could 
not flow rapidly enough to equalize the external 
pressure, were undoubtedly bursted inward. 
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If Water is So Dense and the pressure so great 
it would seem to the average mind that no form 
of life can survive in it. So naturalists thought 
once. But this has been disproved by the divers 
who go down to fix the cables. They have not 
only seen forms of fishin every part of the ocean, 
but they have brought them to the surface. But 
no one has yet satisfactorily explained how the 
tissues Of an animal can resist the pressure to be 
found even at such a moderate depth as two 
hundred fathoms (1200 feet). Fish that live in 
great depths may not rise above their normal 
level and live. The decrease in pressure causes 
their swimming bladders to expand. Up toa 
certain point their muscles can counteract the 
tendency to float upward, but beyond that they 
are helpless and go on “tumbling upward” to 
the surface. They are gradually killed by the 
distention of their organs, as pressure is relieved, 
and when they are taken out of the water they 
explode almost immediately. 

Water is popularly supposed to become denser 
with increasing depths. Density is confused 
with pressure. Although water is heavy, it is 
practically incompressible. A cubic foot of 
water at the top will occupy practically the 
same spaceas a Cubic footof waterat the bottom. 
Anything that will not float at the surface will 
not float at the bottom. 

Some folks wonder whether the ‘‘Titanic” 
went to the bottom. She undoubtedly did, al- 
though many still suppose that when she sank 
in two miles of water she was miraculously sus- 
pended, like Mohammed’s coffin, midway be- 
tween the surface and the bed of the ocean. But 
at the bottom she must lie, for all the pressure 
of the water above and around her. 


Men are Color Blind Oftener Than Women: 
the ratio is about eight men to two women. 
Why this is so no one has ever been able to as- 
certain. The curious fact js that while color- 
blind men married to normal-sighted women 
will have no color-blind children, yet the daugh- 
ter of a color-blind father, married to a normal- 
sighted man, will have color-blind children. 


I Was ata Public Dinner not long ago when 
former President Taft was introduced by the 
chairman as ‘‘the best-loved of all the ex- 
Presidents.” When the former President arose 
to speak he gave one of his inimitable chuckles 
and said, with a smile all over his face: 

** Well, my friends, I don’t know about being 
the best-loved ex-President, but Ido know that 
Iam the best-licked ex-President that ever was.” 

Youcan’t beat William Howard Taft for good 
nature, 
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The Joke About This Page is that nobody in 
the office believes in it: I don’t think Mr. Bok 
does, as a matter of fact. ‘Put it in,” he said 
when I showed him my stuff. ‘It can’t kill the 
magazine, at its worst.’’ Encouraging start, 
isn’t it? But folks have built up successes with 
greater obstacles to overcome. Anyhow, it is for 
you, the reader, tosay: Do you think the page 
is worth while? If so, I know it will stay. If 
not, no harm is done. 


YA. Office Do 
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Send 10c for this Beech-Nut Baking Rack 


T the Beech-Nut Plant, we expend infinite pains putting 
delicate flavor zzto Beech-Nut Bacon. We select the 
choicest bacon sides obtainable—a selection so discriminat- 
ing that only one side out of seven, on an average, meets 
the Beech-Nut standard. 

We cure them by the old-fashioned ‘‘dry-cure’’ process, in crystals 
of salt and sugar. We hang them in the fragrance of beech, maple and 
hickory smoke until the rich aroma has penetrated to the very heart. 
Then we slice them into thin, even slices. 

Then we retain this appetizing flavor by sealing it in vacuum jars. 

Therefore we say: ‘‘Instead of sacrificing or destroying this 
carefully wrought flavor by frying or broiling— 

Bake your Beech-Nut Bacon.” 

Spread the strips carefully across a wire baking rack and set it 


into an ordinary baking pan. Place in the oven until just the desired 
degree of crispness is reached. Your eye will tell you that. Then serve. 


The baking saves the Beech-Nut flavor. ‘The rack keeps the 
bacon free from the melted fat. ‘The use of the oven eliminates 
cooking odors. 


We recommend this method to every lover of good cookery. 
If you have not a baking Rack, send 10c today for this Beech- 


Nut Baking Rack. 


BEECH-NuT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, New York 
THe PropucrTs 
Oscar’s SAUCE BeecH-NutT Mustarp 
BeecH-Nur GRraPE JELLY BrECH-NuT CRAB-APPLE JELLY 
BeecH-Nur Rep Currant JELLY Beecu-Nur STRAWBERRY JAM BeecH-NutT Rep RaspBerry JAM 
BeecH-Nutr BLackBeRRY JAM BreecH-Nur Damson PLuM Jam 


BEECH-NuT Peacu JAM BrecH-Nur ORANGE MARMALADE Beecu-Nur Grape Fruir MARMALADE 
BrecH-NuT CHERRY PRESERVE 


BeecH-NuT Peanut BuTTerR 


BEECH-NutT WINTERGREENS 
BreecH-NuT CLoves 


BEECH-NUT CHEWING GUM 
BreecH-NutT 
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